By  James  Duncan  Philups 


Almost  all  the  books  and  articles  about  Salem  tell  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  by  the  Endicott  colony  and  of  the  early 
troubles  of  the  colony.  The  witchcraft  delusion,  which  came 
and  went  in  a  few  short  months,  is  given  most  disproportion¬ 
ate  emphasis.  The  writers  then  skip  gUbly  on  to  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  great  outburst  of  commerce  which 
followed,  and  which  made  Salem  and  Massachusetts  rich  and 
powerful.  What  was  happening  from  the  time  of  the  witch¬ 
craft  delusion  till  Leslie  retreated  from  the  North  Bridge  is 
largely  overlooked,  but  not  for  one  instant  can  it  be  believed 
that  witchcraft  prepared  for  revolution,  or  that  ships  and 
sailors  burst  forth,  fully  built  and  trained  for  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  from  the  otherwise  unfertile  soil  of  New  England. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Richard  Derbys  in  the  course 
of  Salem's  history,  but  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  ship¬ 
master,  merchant,  and  patriot,  Richard  Derby,  who  was  bom 
in  1712  and  died  in  1783.  During  these  seventy-one  years 
America  grew  from  a  scattered  group  of  colonies,  clinging 
precariously  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation;  from  a  group  of  fishing  villages  and  farming 
plantations  to  a  world-wide  sea  power  not  to  be  despised  by 
European  nations  then,  as  in  1918,  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  stmggle  for  supremacy. 

Richard  Derby  was  the  son  of  a  Captain  Richard,  who  was 
the  son  of  Roger,  who  landed  in  this  country,  in  Boston,  in 
1671  and  settled  in  Ipswich.  This  Roger,  born  in  1643,  came 
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from  Topsham  in  Devonshire,  which  is  near  Exeter,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Perley  Derby,  he  may  have  been  the  son  of  a 
Roger  of  Somerton,  Somersetshire,  who  was  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  an  ordained  clergyman,  or  he  might  have  been 
the  son  of  Richard  Derby  and  Alice  Lackland  Derby,  as 
Sidney  Perley  says.*  Anyway,  he  arrived  in  Boston  July  18, 
1671,  and  in  January,  1672,  Roger  and  his  wife  Lucretia 
Hillman,  whom  he  had  married  in  England,  bought  a  place  of 
two  acres  on  Hill  Street,  Ipswich,  and  four  acres  of  farmland, 
for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  settled  down.  One  child  came 
with  them  from  England;  seven  more  were  bom  here.  He 
was  a  soap-boiler  and  shop-keeper,  and  he  was  also  a  non¬ 
conformist  of  a  serious  nature,  probably  a  Quaker,  for  ho 
soon  got  into  trouble.  Beginning  in  November,  1674,  he  was 
haled  into  court  again  and  again  for  not  coming  to  meeting. 
At  first  he  was  fined  fifty  shillings,  then  at  the  rate  of  “five 
shillings  per  week  till  they  do  attend,”  and  then  another  fifty 
shillings.  In  September,  1676,  Robert  Lord,  the  marshal, 
seized  his  four  acres  of  land  to  satisfy  these  fines,  and  less 
than  two  months  later  he  was  again  ^ed  forty  shillings  for 
non-attendance.  Whether  on  account  of  this  persecution 
or  otherwise,  he  moved  to  Salem  in  1681  and  bought  a  farm¬ 
house,  which  stood  about  where  the  Public  Library  now 
stands,  from  John  Darland,  for  twenty-seven  pounds.  He 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  tallow  chandler  in  an  old  soap- 
house  which  stood  about  where  Monroe  Street  runs  through 
to  Federal  Street,*  and  also  that  of  a  shop-keeper  near  the  foot 
of  Norman  Street.  Here  he  had  a  stock  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  Psalters.*  The  tombstones  of  Roger  and  his  first  wife 
Lucretia  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  South  Danvers  Burial 
Ground  on  Boston  Street. 

In  his  will,  which  disposed  of  an  estate  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pounds,  he  gave  his  house  to  his  widow,  who  was 
one  of  the  Haskets  (mentioned  later).  She  lived  till  1740  and 
probably  occupied  the  house  during  the  boyhood  of  our  Rich¬ 
ard.  After  her  death  it  descended  to  the  children  of  the  son 

*  History  of  Salem,  III,  147. 

*  Perley  Derby,  “Genealogy  of  the  Derby  Family,”  Essex  Institute  Histor- 
seal  Collections,  III,  155. 

*  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  III,  128. 
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Samuel,  then  dead.  John  received  the  “warehouse,  lentows 
and  warfs,”  *  and  Richard,  the  father  of  our  Richard,  got  the 
“sope  house”  and  twenty  pounds  when  he  came  of  age.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  step-mother  in  the 
case,  and  if  any  of  the  children  “should  contend  without  just 
cause  they  are  to  lose  their  parts.” 

Our  Richard’s  grandfather,  therefore,  tried  to  make  a  soap¬ 
boiler  out  of  his  son,  but  instead  the  son  became  a  mariner. 
He  was  bom  in  Ipswich  in  1679,  over  two  years  before  the 
family  moved  from  Ipswich  to  Salem,  where  his  boyhood  was 
spent. 

In  1700,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  brigan¬ 
tine  Beginning,  chartered  to  PhiUp  English  and  others  for  a 
voyage  from  New  Providence  to  London  with  brasilletto 
wood  and  molasses,  she  sprang  a  leak  and  had  to  head  for 
Salem.  We  should  not  know  this  except  that  the  captain, 
Thomas  Marston,  and  he  happened  to  sign  the  ship’s  protest. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  rotten  old  craft.  We  know 
nothing  further  about  him  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pilots  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition  in  1710,  and  married 
Martha  Hasket,  February  25,  1702-3.  They  had  eight 
children,  four  of  whom  grew  up,  and  he  died  in  1715  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  His  young  widow  was  a  sister  of  her  step¬ 
mother-in-law,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess  that,  on  account  of  the 
double  relationship,  Richard  grew  up  in  the  old  homestead 
near  the  comer  of  Monroe  and  Essex  Streets.  The  family 
was  probably  very  poor,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  estate 
being  settled  after  the  death  of  this  first  Richard. 

The  step-grandmother  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children  and 
a  widow  when  she  married,  and  the  mother  was  the  youngest 
of  the  seven,  but  the  mother  was  married  only  eleven  years 
after  the  step-grandmother. 

The  Haskets  were  the  daughters  of  Stephen  Hasket,  who 
came  over  in  1664,  when  thirty  years  old,  from  Henstredge  in 
Somersetshire,  and  was  a  soap-^iler  with  a  house  on  what  is 
now  Howard  Street,  down  toward  North  River.®  He  had 
been  town  constable  in  1670  and,  at  the  same  time,  held  a 
license  to  retail  strong  waters  out  of  doors,  whatever  that  may 

*  See  Perley.  History  of  Salem,  II,  357,  Corwin’s  Wharf. 

'  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  II,  321. 
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mean.  It  would  seem  to  mean  the  legal  predecessor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  bootlegger.  In  1680,  he  signed  the  petition  for  a  new  and 
larger  meeting  house,  and  in  1683  his  county  rate  was  six  shil¬ 
lings,  when  the  highest  in  town,  and  the  only  one  above  a 
pound,  was  that  of  William  Browne,  who  paid  three  pounds, 
six  shillings.  Roger  Derby  paid  only  four  shillings. 

Hasket  was  evidently  a  man  of  definite  opinions,  like  his 
grandson,  for  he  made  certain  remarks  about  Captain  George 
Corwin  which  so  nettled  that  worthy  gentleman  that  he  com¬ 
plained  to  the  General  Court.  The  remarks  must  have  been 
pretty  bad,  for  on  November  3, 1675,  the  Court,  “considering 
the  high  reflections  and  scurrilous  imputations  cast  upon 
Capt.  George  Corwin  joined  with  notorious  scandal  raised 
upon  said  court  and  contemptuous  expressions  relating  to  the 
major  general,”  condemned  him  to  apologize  to  Corwin  in 
public  and  pay  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty  pounds.  Hasket  there¬ 
upon  humbly  submitted  himself  to  the  court  and  the  fine  was 
reduced  to  twenty  pounds.® 

Hasket  had  five  children  besides  the  two  girls  who  married 
the  Derbys,  and  among  them  was  an  Elias  Hasket,  who  was 
bom  in  1670,  apparently  in  America,  but  he  was  probably  a 
nephew  of  that  Elias  Hasket  who  lived  in  London  and  was  the 
governor  of  Providence  in  the  Bahama  Islands  in  1701-2. 
He  had  the  title  of  Colonel  and  appears  to  have  been  quite  a 
man.^ 

When  Richard  Derby  was  born  in  1712,  his  grandfather 
Hasket  had  been  dead  three  years  and  his  grandfather  Derby 
about  fifteen.  His  grandmother  Hasket  soon  married  again 
and  left  Salem,  but  his  combination  step-grandmother  and 
aunt  Derby  continued  to  live  in  Salem  for  many  years. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  so  he  evidently 
grew  up  largely  under  the  care  of  his  energetic  mother, 
though  he  had  eight  or  ten  uncles  and  aunts  living  in  the 
vicinity,  some  of  whom  were  married  before  he  was  bom, 
and  others  as  late  as  1718.  Among  his  uncles  by  marriage  on 
the  Derby  side  were  Captain  Joseph  Flint  and  Joseph  Bolles, 
of  Ipswich,  Thomas  Palfrey  and  William  Osborn.  His  bro- 

•  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  III,  75. 

'  See  “  Notarial  Records  of  Essex  County  Clerk,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  XVI,  102. 
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there  and  sisters  were  also  about  his  own  age,  as  he  was  the 
third  child  of  the  family.  There  were  only  nine  years’  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest,  and  the  sisters 
came  alternately  with  the  brothers.  John  and  Mary  were  the 
older  ones  and  only  a  year  apart,  while  four  years  later  came 
Richard  and  Martha  about  two  years  apart.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  latter  two  must  have  been  the  playmates,  while  the 
older  pair  rather  looked  down  on  them  after  the  manner  of 
older  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  know  little  of  Richard’s  early  life  and  training.  In  fact, 
he  does  not  appear  on  the  horizon  at  all  till  we  find  him  bound 
for  Cadiz  in  1736  as  the  full-fledged  captain  of  the  sloop 
Ranger  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  but  of  the  surroundings  of  his 
early  life  we  can  get  a  good  idea  by  considering  the  events 
which  were  happening  in  the  world  in  general  and  in  Salem  in 
particular. 

New  England  in  Derby’s  Boyhood 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  period  of  almost  constant 
war  in  Europe.  During  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
from  1689  to  1815,  France  and  England  were  at  war  for  more 
than  half  the  time.  After  four  years  of  peace,  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  burst  out  in  Europe  in  1701,  and  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  known  in  America  as  Queen  Anne’s  War  alternately 
flared  up  and  flickered  down  for  eleven  years  till  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  From 
Maine  to  Carolina  the  Indian  raiding  parties,  urged  on  by  the 
French,  harried  the  frontier.  In  1704,  Deerfield  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  in  1708,  Haverhill  was  surprised  and  partly 
destroyed.  In  1709,  an  expedition  planned  against  Acadia, 
for  which  the  colonists  had  enlisted  troops,  was  abandoned  by 
the  British  Government  to  the  great  loss  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  the  following  year  AnnapoUs  or  Port  Royal,  as 
it  was  then  called,  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  was  captured 
by  a  British  fleet.  This  was  the  expedition  on  which  Richard 
Derby,  the  father  of  our  Richard,  was  sent  by  the  colony 
with  at  least  eight  or  ten  other  Salem  captains  to  serve  as 
pilots,  and  the  sheriff  impressed  twenty-seven  Salem  seamen 
for  the  exjjedition. 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  war,  Richard  Derby  was  born  in 
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1712,  and  one  year  later  the  next  intermission  was  ushered 
in  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Nova  Scotia  had  been  taken,  but 
not  Quebec,  and  the  treaty  gave  Nova  Scotia  to  England  with 
vague  boundaries  in  New  Brunswick,  then  considered  a  part 
of  it.  This  peace  lasted  for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  but 
the  seeds  of  trouble  were  present  in  the  French  hold  on  Quebec 
and  the  doubtful  boundary  in  Maine.  In  fact,  the  whole 
boundary  —  from  some  doubtful  point  near  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  vaguely  following  the  height  of  land  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  southward-flowing  rivers  —  was  all 
doubtful,  and  the  Indians  were  the  medium  used  by  both 
sides  to  drive  the  actual  frontiers  of  their  enemies  backward. 
Most  of  the  Indians  in  New  England  were  more  friendly  to 
the  French  than  to  the  EngUsh,  and  hence  the  contest  for  the 
next  few  years  was  rather  one  between  the  English  and  the 
Indians  than  with  the  French. 

Maine  had  but  a  thin  fringe  of  infrequent  settlements  on 
the  coast,  but  the  settlers  were  pushing  up  the  Kennebec,  and 
the  French  viewed  with  alarm  the  closing  of  the  gap  between 
the  New  Hampshire  seacoast  towns  and  the  New  Brunswick 
settlements  which  would  shut  them  out  from  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Sebastian  Halle  had  been  for  some  years  a  French  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  chief  Indian  settlement  at  Norridgwock.® 
He  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  priest,  and  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  Indians  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Kennebec  colonists,  till,  in  1724,  Massachusetts  lost 
patience  and  sent  out  an  expedition  against  Norridgwock, 
which  cleaned  it  out  with  Puritan  thoroughness,  and  the 
Indians  who  were  left  retired  to  the  Chaudi^re.  Ralle  was 
killed,  and,  though  shot  with  a  gun  in  his  hands  resisting 
capture,  his  death  caused  a  bitter  protest  from  the  Governor 
of  Canada.  In  the  same  year  Dunstable  was  attacked  and 
pillaged  by  the  Indians  and  Massachusetts  organized  the  first 
rangers,  who  ranged  the  country  from  the  settlements  toward 
Canada  to  keep  down  the  Indian  raids,  on  the  ground  that  a 
good  offensive  is  the  best  defense.  Captain  Lovewell,  the 
best  known  of  these  rangers,  wiped  out  the  fighting  strength 

*  See  Governor  Shute's  letter,  Massachusetta  Historical  Society  Collections, 
1st  Series,  V,  112,  and  2d  Series,  VIII,  245-5S,  266. 
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of  the  Pequawket  Indians  of  Conway  in  a  notable  fight,  where 
the  town  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  now  is,  but  most  of  his  men  fell 
in  the  fight.  A  lot  of  early  New  England  ballads  of  doubtful 
literary  value  commemorate  this  famous  fight,  and  no  doubt 
Richard  Derby,  then  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  learned 
them  by  heart;  as,  for  instance,  this  one  which  has  a  sort  of 
echo  of  the  “Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase”  about  it: 

“Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first  the  fight  began, 

‘  Fight  on,. my  valiant  heroes,  you  see  they  fall  like  rain!  ’ 

For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun,  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

“Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there  did  die. 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbins,  and  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
WTio  was  our  English  chaplain :  he  many  Indians  slew. 

And  some  of  them  he  scalped,  when  bullets  round  him  fiew.” 

This  “good  young  Frye”  was  betrothed  to  Susanna 
Rogers,  of  Boxford,  who  wrote  a  lament  worthy  of  Anne 
Bradstreet,  which  begins: 

“Assist,  ye  Muses,  help  my  quill 
While  fioods  of  tears  does  down  distil. 

Not  from  my  eyes  alone,  but  all 
That  hears  the  sad  and  doleful  fall 
Of  that  young  student,  Mr.  Frye, 

Who  in  his  blooming  youth  did  die.”  * 

I  doubt  if  any  live  boy  would  have  learned  Susanna’s  lament, 
but  Richard  certainly  knew  what  was  going  on.  It  was  talked 
of  at  home  and  on  the  street,  and  I  suspect  that  the  boys,  in¬ 
stead  of  playing  Indians,  played  the  game  of  scalping  Indians, 
which  was  the  popular  pastime  then. 

Education  in  Salem 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  youth  was  permitted  to 
grow  up  uneducated.  Even  if  Salem  had  only  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  interested  in  education.  In 
1712,  a  school  committee  was  appointed,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  town’s  history,  “to  procure  a  suitable  grammar  school 
master  for  ye  instructing  of  youth  in  Grammar  learning  and 
to  fit  them  for  ye  Colledge  and  also  to  learn  them  to  write  and 
•  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England,  248. 
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cipher  and  to  perfect  them  in  reading.”  The  old  watch- 
house  was  voted  for  a  writing  school  under  Nathaniel  Higgin- 
son,  and  John  Barnard  was  engaged  to  teach  the  Grammar 
School  at  fifty  pounds  a  year.  All  boys  who  could  afford  to 
paid  eight  shillings  per  year,  and  the  balance  was  raised  by 
rent  of  the  islands  and  other  public  lands,  and  by  income 
from  the  bequests  of  the  Brownes  and  other  early  believers  in 
education. 

About  the  time  that  young  Derby  first  went  to  school,  as¬ 
suming  he  went  at  the  age  of  six,  the  town,  having  just  bought 
a  stove  for  the  school  at  an  expense  of  £8-2-1,  could  not  find 
a  teacher,  and  lest  the  town  be  fined.  Colonel  Browne  ad¬ 
vanced  eighteen  shillings  to  send  Mr.  Pratt  off  on  horseback 
to  Cambridge  to  get  one;  so  John  Nutting  took  charge  of  the 
fifty-four  pupils  and  the  hickory  stick  on  July  23, 1718.  It  is 
a  fair  guess  that  Richard  Derby  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
fifty-four.  Eleven  years  later,  the  worthy  Mr.  Nutting  had 
his  salary  raised  twenty  pounds,  to  the  princely  sum  of  ninety 
pounds.  I  suspect  that  Derby  got  all  the  schooling  he  ever 
had  from  this  Mr.  Nutting,  for  he  doubtless  went  to  sea  by 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  did  not  benefit  by 
the  very  generous  gifts  to  the  schools  made  by  Samuel 
Browne  in  1729.“ 

In  1718,  the  old  court-house,  where  the  witches  had  been 
tried,  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  on  Essex  Street,  next  to  and 
west  of  the  First  Church.^  School  was  kept  in  the  first  story 
of  the  old  court-house,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  what  is 
now  Washington  Street,  near  the  head  of  the  north  end  of  the 
tunnel.  After  the  new  court-house  was  built,  the  old  building 
was  devoted  entirely  to  school  purposes,  and  undoubtedly 
young  Derby  went  there.  The  boys,  inspired  by  the  judicial 
setting,  once  amused  themselves  reenacting  the  witchcraft 
trials  on  one  unfortunate  playmate,  when  the  teacher  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared  and  laid  about  him  right  and  left,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “I’ll  teach  you  how  to  try  witches  once  for  all.” 

Felt,  Anndla  of  Salem,  I,  440. 

»  See  Bentley,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  Ist  Series,  I, 
240. 

u  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  I,  391. 
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Salem  in  Richard  Derby’s  Youth 
The  town  that  young  Derby  grew  up  in  was  a  very  different 
place  from  what  it  is  now,  or  even  what  it  was  in  1800.  Just 
wander  down  to  the  back  of  the  Charter  Street  Burying 
Ground,  or  “Burial  Point”  as  it  then  was.  Imagine  a  little 
pebbly  beach  at  your  feet,  with  a  ten-foot  way  running 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  some  shops  and  warehouses 
straggling  along  it.  Then  look  across  to  where  the  land  rises 
on  Lafayette  Street.  All  between  is  water,  deep  enough  in 
the  center  for  vessels  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  draft  to  lie 
at  anchor;  then  follow  the  shore  line  to  your  right  along  to  the 
mouth  of  the  present  tunnel.  The  shore  draws  back  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  line  of  the  present  Front  Street,  which  was 
literally  the  water-front,  with  little  wharves  reaching  out  to 
the  channel.  The  Brownes  and  the  Corwins  had  interests 
along  here,  and  their  boats  lay  at  anchor  just  about  where  the 
flagman  stands  to-day  to  flag  the  trains.  Farther  along  to¬ 
ward  where  Norman  Street  ran  down  to  the  water  was  a 
wharf  on  which  Roger  Derby,  the  original  emigrant,  probably 
kept  his  shop  from  1689  till  toward  the  end  of  his  life  in  1698. 
At  any  rate,  George  Corwin  sold  him  half  the  two-story  build¬ 
ing  and  wharf  on  July  13, 1689,  and  he  is  recorded  as  a  shop¬ 
keeper.  Other  little  wharves  lined  the  edges  of  the  creek, 
which  reached  back  up  Creek  Street.  There  was  a  wharf 
about  where  now  is  the  Doyle  house  garden  and  others  along 
the  shore  beyond  the  creek  around  to  where  the  road  down  Mill 
Hill  now  crosses  the  railroad  track.  At  that  point  a  mill  dam 
had  been  built  in  1664,  with  the  condition  that  the  owner 
maintain  a  way  across  the  dam.  From  there  the  shore  of  the 
south  fields  extended  along  the  line  of  New  Derby  Street  to 
the  site  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills,  and  then  beyond  about  as 
now.  It  is  well  to  note  what  a  nice  basin  this  made  for  small 
ships  and  for  shipbuilding.  In  fact,  the  expression  “Knock¬ 
er’s  Hole,”  which  still  hangs  around  the  vicinity  of  High 
Street,  originated  in  the  pounding  of  the  caulkers’  mallets  in 
the  old  shipyards. 

The  old  town  rambled  all  over  the  peninsula  between  the 
two  rivers,  narrow  streets  taking  off  on  either  side  of  the 
Main  Street,  now  Essex  Street,  and  running  down  to  the  water 
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at  irregular  intervals.  The  more  thickly  settled  part  was  be¬ 
tween  Essex  Street  and  Derby  Street  below  Central  Street. 
The  churches  and  public  buildings  were  around  Washington 
Street,  to  be  sure,  but  houses  were  thickest  nearer  the  wharves. 
The  Roger  Williams  house  was  a  farm  on  the  outskirts,  as 
was  the  Pickering  house  on  Broad  Street.  There  was  a 
beacon  on  the  hill  where  the  Broad  Street  Burying  Ground 
now  is.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  little  villages  out  on  a  peninsula 
along  the  Maine  coast  with  a  row  of  old  houses  on  the  main 
street,  and  smaller  houses  on  the  lanes  leading  down  to  the 
old  wharves,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  Salem  as  it  was  in  1720. 

If  from  the  original  point  at  the  Charter  Street  Burying 
Ground,  you  had  looked  eastward,  you  would  have  seen  the 
wharves  of  the  Higginsons  and  the  Gardners,  near  the  foot  of 
Elm  Street,  and  one  belonging  to  William  Bowditch  on  which 
he  had  built  a  brewery  before  he  sold  it  to  Peter  Osgood  in 
1721.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  cart  track,  but  no  continuous 
permanent  public  way  along  the  water-front  nearer  than  Essex 
Street,  nor  many  lanes  leading  down  till  you  got  to  Turner 
Street.  Near  the  foot  of  Becket  Street,  Abraham  Purchase 
owned  the  wharf  in  about  1728.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  and, 
as  his  property  adjoined  that  where  Becket  had  his  wharf  and 
shipyard,  he  probably  turned  out  the  iron  fastenings  for 
Becket.  At  the  foot  of  English  Street  was  the  Hollingsworth 
Wharf.  William  HolUngsworth  was  one  of  Salem’s  earliest 
merchants,  and  his  daughter  Mary  married  Philip  English, 
who  carried  on  the  mercantile  tradition.  The  wharf  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  in  February,  1684-5,  and  it  was  from  there  that 
Philip  English  undoubtedly  sent  out  his  ships.  Richard 
Derby  bought  it  in  1748  and  used  it;  later  it  became  succes¬ 
sively  Crowninshield’s  Wharf  and  Phillips’s  Wharf. 

In  1700,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  business  centers;  one 
around  the  basin  where  the  railroad  station  now  stands,  and 
another  around  the  foot  of  Becket  and  EngUsh  Streets.  No 
doubt  there  were  little  homes  scattered  along  between,  but 
there  was  quite  a  group  of  houses  along  English  and  Becket 
Streets,  including  English’s“Great  House,”  with  the  overhang¬ 
ing  eaves  and  many  gables.  On  the  northerly  side  of  Essex 
Street,  there  was  a  row  of  houses  between  the  creek  which 
drained  the  swamp,  which  is  now  the  Common,  and  Essex 
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Street.  The  best  of  these  was  the  Babbidge  house,  part  of 
which  still  stands,  which  was  bought  by  Richard  Derby  in 
1757  and  left  by  him  to  his  daughter  Mary  Crowninshield  in 
1783. 

The  Common  had  been  set  aside  in  1713  as  a  training  field 
forever,  but  it  had  not  then  been  drained  or  leveled.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  swamp  with  several  small  ponds  and  a  creek  running 
down  to  Collins  Cove.  Across  Essex  Street,  where  the  Haw¬ 
thorne  Monument  now  stands,  there  was  a  shipyard  which 
launched  its  vessels  into  a  little  creek  that  made  in  from 
South  River.  Beyond  the  Common  a  road  ran  down  on  an 
irregular  line  to  the  landing  near  where  Beverly  Bridge  now 
stands,  from  which  the  ferry  to  the  Beverly  shore  left.  Some¬ 
where  on  the  point  at  the  foot  of  March  Street,  a  windmill  for 
grinding  grain  waved  its  ungainly  arms  in  the  air,  no  doubt 
closely  resembling  those  you  still  see  in  England,  such  as  that 
at  Headcom  or  Tenterden  in  Kent. 

The  Neck  had  a  palisade  across  it,  and  there  was  a  fort, 
called  then  “Fort  Anne”  or  “Queen’s  Fort,”  where  Fort 
Pickering  stands,  over  the  maintenance  of  which  town  and 
colony  constantly  quarreled.  Winter  Island  had  been  set 
aside  wholly  for  the  use  of  fishermen  in  1713,  and  so  continued 
for  many  years.  There  were  some  wharves  on  the  North 
River  and  Pickman’s  fish  flakes  were  located  along  that 
side  of  the  town.  They  no  doubt  lent  a  fragrance  to  the 
atmosphere  which  is  perpetuated  by  the  North  River  of 
to-day. 

Between  1700  and  1714  there  were  registered  in  Salem  four 
ships,  three  barques,  nine  brigs,  twenty-four  sloops,  and  nine¬ 
teen  ketches,  which  ranged  from  fifteen  to  ninety  tons  burden, 
fifty-nine  in  all,  of  which  forty  were  built  in  Salem.  Ships 
were  also  built  here  for  other  merchants,  notably  the  Unity, 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  tons,  for  Boston  and  London 
people.*® 

We  should  not  take  away  any  idea  that  even  by  1736,  when 
Richard  Derby  arrived  at  manhood,  the  town  was  a  luxurious 
place  with  wide  paved  streets  and  carriages  dashing  about. 
In  1737,  when  the  first  carriage  tax  was  assessed  in  the 
provinces,  out  of  six  coaches,  eighteen  chariots,  three  hundred 

**  Felt,  Annah  of  Salem,  II,  252. 
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and  thirty-nine  chaises,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two 
chairs  and  calashes  in  all  Massachusetts,  Salem  had  but  ten 
chaises  and  forty  chairs,  or  only  fifty  vehicles  of  all  sorts  for 
passengers  for  a  population  of  perhaps  one  thousand  families. 
There  was  no  regular  conveyance  to  Boston  till  1761,  when  a 
stage  from  Portsmouth  began  to  run  via  Salem  once  a  week,  and 
a  special  stage  to  Boston  did  not  run  till  1766.  A  post-rider 
who  carried  mail  from  Boston  eastward  through  Salem  had 
probably  been  estabUshed  before  1700,  but  even  as  late  as 
1773,  mail  came  from  Boston  only  once  a  week,  arriving 
Tuesday  by  rider  en  route  to  Portsmouth,  and  returning 
Friday.** 

Persons  could  not  vote  unless  they  paid  a  poll  tax  and 
owned  at  least  twenty  pounds  in  the  town  where  they  voted. 
It  was  a  sensible  provision  to  require  that  a  man  should  have 
some  stake  in  the  town  which  he  was  helping  to  govern,  and 
twenty  pounds  was  surely  not  an  excessive  sum  even  for 
those  days. 

There  were  no  constables  or  police  in  Salem  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  A  bellman  walked  the  town  from  ten 
o’clock  at  night  till  break  of  day,  armed  with  a  spear  and  hook, 
and  “did  his  endeavor  to  prevent  fire  or  mischief  any  other 
way,  and  to  prevent  any  disorder  in  ye  town.”  There  was  a 
watch-house  in  the  schoolhouse  lane  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  the  bellman,  which  was  repainted  in  1725.  The  old  bell¬ 
man,  John  Meacham,  received  the  princely  salary  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  probably  in  depreciated  currency,  and 
cried  the  weather  and  the  hour  throughout  the  night. 

In  1720,  most  of  the  larger  houses  in  Salem  were  still  of  the 
many-gabled  variety,  such  as  the  Pickering  house,  and  the 
Dehverance  Parkman  house,  now  no  longer  standing,  but 
well  known  from  its  pictures.  These  were  characterized  by 
overhanging  stories,  small  leaded-glass  casements,  clustered 
chimneys,  and  many  gables.  The  so-called  gambrel  roofs 
came  in  twenty  years  later.  The  Benjamin  Pickman  house, 
erected  in  1743,  still  standing  just  west  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Hall,  was  an  early  example  of  the  new  type.  Few 
three-story  houses  were  erected  before  the  Revolution.  The 
earliest  brick  house  in  Salem  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Essex 

**  Dow,  Two  Centurie*  of  Travel  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  77. 
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and  Crombie  Streets  in  1707,  and  there  could  not  have  been 
many  by  1725,  as  there  were  only  thirty-nine  in  1825.*® 

With  this  cursory  view  of  the  town  of  Salem  as  Richard 
Derby  knew  it  as  a  boy,  let  us  turn  back  to  his  career  once 
more. 

Early  Manhood 

Richard  rapidly  grew  to  manhood,  and  no  doubt  like  all  the 
young  men  he  sailed  a  boat,  joined  in  fishing  excursions,  and 
perhaps  went  off  on  deep-sea  fishing  trips,  which  brought  a 
knowledge  of  ships  and  of  sailing,  and  the  sturdy  self-reliance 
he  was  to  need  so  greatly  in  years  to  come.  We  do  not  know 
when  he  first  went  to  sea  in  a  deep-sea  ship,  nor  do  we  know 
when  or  where  exactly  he  got  his  experience,  but  he  became 
independent  as  a  very  young  man.  On  February  3,  1734-5, 
he  was  well  enough  along,  though  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  he  married  Mary  Hodges,  the 
granddaughter  of  George  Hodges,  a  mariner  who  came  to 
Salem  before  1663,  and  lived  there  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Mary  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  his  son  Gamaliel,  and  was 
born  in  1713,  just  a  year  after  her  husband.  These  Hodgeses 
were  noted  for  their  great  height,  and  the  story  is  told  that 
when  the  shortest  of  six  brothers  was  captured  by  a  British 
frigate  and  his  size  remarked  upon  (he  was  six  feet  six),  he 
replied  that  he  was  the  shortest  of  six  brothers.  The  record 
does  not  say  how  tall  Mary  was,  but  she  and  Richard  were 
cheerful  young  adventurers  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
to  embark  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  together,  and  their  first 
child  Richard  was  bom  in  1736. 

On  September  18,  1735,  just  a  few  months  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Richard  Derby  purchased  from  Deacon  James  Lindall 
“sixty  poles  of  land  containing  a  dwelling  house,  bake  house, 
shop,  barn  and  outhouses  bounded  southerly  by  the  river  to 
low  water  mark,  westerly  on  a  lane,  northerly  by  land  of  Pick- 
man,  and  easterly  by  land  of  Hasket."  **  It  is  well  to  note 
the  abutting  land  of  Pickman  and  of  Hasket,  and  to  remember 
that  Richard’s  mother  was  a  Hasket.  In  1739,  Richard 
bought  twenty-two  and  six  tenths  poles  from  Benjamin 

>*  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  I,  416. 
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Pickman,  being  some  part,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  land 
to  the  north,  and  in  1741,  he  bought  of  Samuel  and  Nathaniel 
Swasey  about  half  an  acre  more  near  his  dwelling  house. 
This  may  have  been  the  lot  granted  to  John  Swasey  in 
1652.'^  In  1742,  Derby  began  to  buy  up  the  individual  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Basket  estate,  and  by  1748  had  nearly  all  of  it. 
In  1748,  he  also  bought  the  Philip  English  property  of  one  and 
a  half  acres  on  Enghsh  Street,  which  included  a  dwelling 
house,  warehouse,  and  wharf,  and  ran  to  the  harbor.  But 
his  main  block  of  land  lay  east  of  Union  Street  and  ran  to  the 
water,  and  contained  perhaps  two  acres.  As  the  so-called 
Richard  Derby  house  was  not  built  till  1761,  he  certainly 
lived  about  twenty-five  years  in  some  other  house  on  the 
property,  and  most  probably  in  the  James  Lindall  house. 

In  1736,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Richard  was  sailing  as 
master  of  the  sloop  Ranger  on  a  voyage  to  Cadiz.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  he  made  this  trip  before  going  on  at  least  one 
deep-sea  voyage  as  mate,  and  perhaps  on  several  fishing 
voyages  as  a  seaman,  so  his  nautical  experience  doubtless 
began  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at  least. 

The  Ranger  was  loaded  with  fish  and  manned  by  four  men 
and  a  mate  besides  her  youthful  skipper.  She  arrived  safely 
in  Spain,  exchanged  the  fish  for  fruit,  oil,  and  miscellaneous 
goods,  and  got  back  to  Salem  early  in  May.  She  made  a 
similar  round  trip  in  the  autumn  to  the  same  ports,  and  no 
doubt  with  equal  success. 

The  very  year  that  saw  the  entrance  of  Derby  into  com¬ 
merce  saw  also  the  end  of  the  career  of  Philip  English,  who 
was  probably  the  richest  man  in  New  England  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1692,  English  had  twenty-one 
vessels  trading  with  Bilboa,  Barbados,  St.  Christopher,  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  and  the  ports  of  France.**  He  was  a  man  of 
brains,  ability,  and  energy.  As  late  as  1722,  he  was  shipping 
goods  to  Barbados  by  his  sloop  Sarah,  John  Touzel,  master, 
and  no  doubt  continued  down  to  Derby’s  voyage,  the  year  of 
his  death. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  twenty-seven  years  of 
peace  which  had  begun  with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were  just 

*’  See  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  I,  314. 

Paine,  The  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  24. 
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drawing  to  a  close  at  this  time  with  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  lasted  from  1740  to  1748, 
but  for  these  first  few  years  of  Derby’s  maritime  life,  the  seas 
were  still  peaceful,  though  these  voyages  were  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  technical  laws  of  trade.  The  Ranger  was  small, 
however,  and  her  hailing  port  was  very  far  away  from  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  and  fish  were  not  specially  wanted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  not  especially  looking 
for  trouble,  as  the  London  merchants  regarded  the  trade  of 
the  colonials  then  as  too  insignificant  to  matter  much,  but  let 
us  take  a  brief  review  of  what  the  real  rules  of  the  game  were. 

British  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  general  theory  of  trade  with  colonies  has  so  entirely 
changed  since  our  Revolution  that  it  is  well  to  see  just  what 
kind  of  economics  our  forefathers  were  laboring  under.  In 
1668,  Sir  Joshua  Child,  Chairman  of  the  British  East  India 
Company,  made  a  statement  which  gives  the  attitude  of  mind 
perhaps  as  clearly  as  any.  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  had  not  yet  shed  the  light  of  reason  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade,  nor  had  the  amateur  economists  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  begun  to  shade  facts  with  sentimental  nonsense; 
but  Child  had  a  point  of  view  of  his  own  which  was  intended 
to  represent  pure  selfishness,  and  failed  as  pure  selfishness 
usually  does.  The  only  way  to  prosper  is  to  make  men 
around  you  prosperous,  and  not  to  make  them  poor.  Child’s 
statement  was  this: 

Of  all  the  American  plantations  His  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for 
the  building  of  ships  as  New  England,  nor  none  comparably  so  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  natural 
industry  of  the  people,  but  principally  by  reason  of  their  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  more  preju¬ 
dicial  and,  in  prospect,  more  dangerous  to  any  mother  kingdom  than 
the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonies,  plantations  or  provinces.*® 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  some  narrow-minded  men 
should  hold  such  ideas,  but  the  misfortune  was  that  they  were 
held  by  Parliament  and  written  into  the  laws  of  the  nation. 
By  the  Act  of  1660,  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 

>•  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV,  Chapter  1. 

*0  Paine,  The  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  29. 
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could  be  brought  to  England  only  by  English  or  colonial 
vessels  and  must  come  directly.  No  foreign  vessels  could 
take  their  own  goods  to  the  colonies,  and  certain  products  of 
the  colonies,  hke  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  and 
dye  woods,  could  be  taken  only  to  England  or  English  colonies, 
regardless  of  whether  the  prices  to  be  obtained  there  were 
the  best  or  not.  Apart  from  this  final  restriction,  this  first 
Navigation  Act  of  1660  was  not  particularly  injurious  to  the 
colonies,  but  the  second  Act  of  1663  was  more  particularly 
planned  to  help  the  English  manufacturers.  No  European 
goods  could  be  brought  to  the  colonies  unless  they  were  first 
landed  in  England,  except  salt,  wine  from  the  Azores,  servants, 
horses,  and  victuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  pream¬ 
ble  distinctly  outlines  the  reason,  which,  while  well  enough 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  could  hardly  have  pleased  the 
colonies,  namely: 

For  the  maintaining  of  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness 
between  them  and  keeping  them  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  it 
[i.e.,  the  mother  country]  and  rendering  them  yet  more  beneficiall 
and  advantageous  unto  it  in  the  farther  Imployement  and  Encrease 
of  English  Shipping  and  Seamen,  Vent  of  English  Woolen  and  other 
Manufactures  and  Commodities  —  and  making  this  Kingdom  a 
Staple  not  onely  of  the  Commodities  of  those  Plantations  but  alsoe 
of  the  Commodities  of  other  Countryes  and  Places. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Act  tied  all  trade  of  the  colonies  to 
England,  as  all  importations  must  be  transhipped  there,  and 
Richard  Derby’s  two  trips  to  Spain  were  in  direct  violation  of 
it  so  far  as  most  of  the  homeward  cargo  was  concerned. 

The  third  Navigation  Act  of  1672  prevented  trade  between 
the  colonies  on  enumerated  articles  except  on  payment  of  the 
same  duties  as  were  exacted  when  goods  went  to  England. 
The  surplus  of  fish  in  New  England  was  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble  with  this  Act.  Refuse  and  pickled  fish  brought  a 
good  price  in  the  West  Indies  —  it  was  not  so  valuable  in 
England  —  but  this  Act  prevented  the  acquiring  of  a  return 
cargo  of  salable  merchandise,  except  perhaps  molasses. 

The  colonists,  it  is  true,  could  send  their  fish  or  anything 
else,  except  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  first  Act,  to  Spain 
or  other  foreign  countries,  but  the  return  cargo  must  go  to 
England  for  reshipment.  America  was  a  long  way  off,  how- 
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ever,  and  the  royal  arm  was  weak  from  stretching,  so  little  or 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  regulations.  But  Act  followed 
Act  pretty  frequently  after  1672,  tightening  up  the  enforce¬ 
ment.  Royal  governors  and  naval  officers  were  held  to 
greater  responsibility  in  the  enforcement  of  them,  and  all 
the  time  the  restrictions  were  increased.  Rice  and  molasses 
were  placed  on  the  enumerated  list  of  articles  which  could  be 
exported  only  to  England,  so  the  colonists  took  to  trading 
with  the  Dutch  and  French  West  India  colonists  instead,  till 
the  Molasses  Act  of  1733  was  passed  to  stop  them  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  West  India  planters.-^ 

This  trade  was  vital  to  the  colonists  because  it  supplied  a 
market  for  the  refuse  codfish,  and  the  success  of  the  fisheries 
depended  on  the  sale  of  refuse  fish  as  well  as  on  the  sale  of 
first-class  fish,  which  could  be  disposed  of  in  Europe,  for  both 
were  products  of  the  same  trips.  The  fish  for  which  they  had 
no  market  was  exchanged  for  molasses,  an  equally  waste  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  West  Indies,^  but  one  which  the  colonists  of  New 
England  made  of  value  by  distilUng  it  into  rum.  The  penalty 
for  violating  the  Molasses  Act  was  confiscation  of  the  vessel, 
but  the  trade  went  on  without  effective  interference  for  thirty 
years.“ 

In  1741,  Massachusetts  had  about  three  or  four  hundred 
ships  in  the  fisheries  which  brought  in  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  quintals  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
value.^*  Three  or  four  thousand  men  earned  their  livehhood 
in  this  way,  and  the  surplus  by-product  was  a  real  reason  for 
pushing  the  molasses  trade. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  enforce  these  laws  on  the  open  sea. 
The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  by  no  means  the  first  law 
which  has  found  the  open  ocean  a  pitfall.  Who  was  to  know 
if  a  Gloucester  fisherman  acquired  a  cargo  of  French  goods  on 
the  Grand  Banks  instead  of  fish?  And  little  French  or  Dutch 
traders  among  the  leafy  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  hobnobbing 
with  New  England  vessels  which  had  discharged  their  fish 

“  Robinson,  Development  of  the  British  Empire,  123. 

**  Especially  of  the  French  West  Indies,  which  were  forbidden  by  their 
laws  to  send  it  to  France.  McClellan,  Smugglina  in  the  American  Colonies,  38. 

•>  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Report  on  the  Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas, 
135. 

**  Ibid.,  131. 
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at  Barbados  and  were  ostensibly  coming  home  in  ballast,  were 
not  easily  detected. 

The  increase  of  manufacturing  in  the  colonies,  however, 
was  always  watched  with  jealous  eyes  in  England.  In  1708, 
one  of  the  crown  officers  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dozen  wool  cards  and  many  wool 
combs  had  entered  New  England  as  wrought  iron,  and  the 
importation  of  woolen  goods  had  fallen  off,  “which  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  this  trade  of  making  their  own  cloth  . . .  and  if  not 
prevented  will  increase.”  “Not  one  in  forty  but  wears  his 
own  carding,  spinning,  etc.  If  the  growing  trade  of  woollens 
be  no  way  prevented  in  its  growth,  England  must  lose  the 
woollen  export  to  all  this  part  of  America.” 

In  1742,  a  petition  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
sixteen  master  shipbuilders  of  London  against  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  shipbuilding  in  America,  because  their  journeymen 
were  drawn  away  to  New  England  and  there  would  not  be 
enough  ships  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  William  of  Orange  who  made  the  first  real  move  to 
enforce  the  Navigation  Acts.  Though  passed  under  the 
Stuarts,  their  government  was  so  weak  that  few  results  were 
secured,  but  under  William  was  organized  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  commonly  known  and 
hated  by  the  colonists  as  “The  Board  of  Trade,”  though  it 
accomplished  really  very  little,  while  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Treasury  Department,  with  its 
auditor-general  of  the  plantation  revenues  and  commissioners 
of  customs,  all  had  a  hand.  The  Treasury  ultimately  made 
rather  more  trouble  for  the  colonists  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  was  the  deadly  tightening-up  of  the  system  that  led  to  the 
trouble  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  laws 
themselves.  The  laws  of  1700  were  severe  enough  to  make 
trouble,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  them.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Volstead  Act  is  the  same,  but  it  is  getting  more 
expensive  to  get  a  drink,  or,  in  other  words,  harder.  That 
is  what  is  causing  the  outcry  now.  The  more  the  law  is 
enforced,  the  louder  the  cry  that  it  can’t  be. 

The  row  over  Writs  of  Assistance  or  search  warrants  issued 
to  help  the  collectors  find  contraband  goods  was  the  result  of 
new  efforts  in  1761  to  enforce  the  laws  of  trade.  A  new  ele- 
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ment  at  about  the  same  time  was  interjected  by  the  attempt, 
not  only  to  regulate  trade  to  benefit  the  mother  country,  but 
to  extract  revenue  to  help  pay  for  the  expensive  wars  of  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  not  only 
continued  the  odious  but  largely  obsolete  Molasses  Act  of 
1733,  but  was  planned  to  make  it  yield  a  revenue.  The 
Townshend  Acts  of  1766,  which  included  the  Tea  Act,  were 
also  passed  primarily  to  add  to  the  revenue. 

This  is  a  general  sketch  merely  of  the  quarrel  over  the  laws 
of  trade  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  entirely  separate 
quarrel  over  taxation  without  representation  and  personal 
rights,  which  involved  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  was  brought  on  by  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  Quartering  Act.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  particularly  the  Townshend  Acts  which  initiated  the 
“Tea  Party,”  were  soon  involved  in  the  taxation  quarrel,  but 
the  dissatisfaction  over  the  trade  laws  did  not  have  its  origin 
in  the  disUke  of  taxation  by  Parliament,  but  rather  in  a  wrong 
use  of  that  power  to  help  the  home  merchants  and  the  planters 
of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Massachusetts  and  even  Salem  had  their  own  particular 
quarrels  with  the  mother  country  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  two  of  the  most  amusing  of  which  were  the  attempt  of 
the  colony  itself  to  do  a  little  legislating  on  trade,  and  the 
resistance  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Tax.  In  1718,  the 
General  Court  calmly  laid  a  duty  on  EngUsh  goods  and  a  tax 
on  English-built  ships,  which  caused  the  Lords  Justices  “to 
express  their  great  displeasure.”  Governor  Shute  hoped  that 
it  would  be  repealed  at  the  next  session,  and  it  was.  It  was 
probably  never  enforced,  but  it  was  certainly  an  exhibition  of 
most  unexampled  “nerve.”  Equally  stupid  was  the  attempt 
to  levy  the  sixpenny  Greenwich  Hospital  Tax  on  the  coastwise 
fishermen  in  1733.  No  doubt  the  wording  of  the  Act  did 
make  it  apply  to  all  British  seamen,  and  there  might  be  a 
vague  excuse  to  demand  it  of  seamen  sailing  to  London,  but 
to  demand  it  of  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Marblehead  fisher¬ 
men,  who  would  never  by  any  chance  use  the  hospital  —  in 
fact,  would  probably  die  long  before  they  reached  its  shelter — 
was  silly  enough  to  penetrate  even  the  phlegmatic  British  mind, 
and  no  further  attempt  to  collect  it  was  made  till  after  1760. 
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Trade  to  the  West  Indies 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  trading  with  the 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  was  prohibited,  but  a  little  astute  management  could 
secure  a  registry  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  the  colonial  vessels 
became  temporarily  accredited  to  the  nation  they  wished  to 
trade  with.  As  the  French  export  duties  were  one  per  cent 
and  the  English  four  and  a  half,  they  naturally  preferred  the 
French.^* 

Derby’s  first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  was  in  the  winter  of 
1739,  when  he  went  as  master  of  the  schooner  Ranger  to  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  French  West  Indies  and  sold  his  cargo  for 
twenty-one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  His  sailing 
orders  clearly  recognized  that  the  voyage  was  likely  to  be  an 
illegal  one,  for  they  clearly  stated; 

If  you  should  go  among  the  French,  Endeavor  to  get  sale  at 
St.  Martins  but  if  you  should  fall  as  low  as  Statia  [St.  Eustatia]  and 
any  Frenchman  should  make  you  a  good  offer  with  good  security  or 
by  making  your  vessel  a  Dutch  bottom  or  any  other  means  practi¬ 
cable  in  order  to  your  getting  among  ye  French  among  whom  if  you 
should  ever  arrive,  be  sure  to  give  strict  orders  among  your  men 
not  to  sell  the  least  trifle  unto  them  on  any  terms  least  they  should 
make  your  vessel  liable  to  seizure  —  also  secure  a  permit  so  as  for 
you  to  trade  there  the  next  voyage  which  you  may  undoubtedly  do 
by  your  Factor  and  a  little  greasing  some  others  —  also  make  a 
proper  protest  at  any  port  you  stop  at. 

This  was  duly  signed  by  Benjamin  Gerrish,  Jr.,  the  owner. 
This  voyage  was  no  doubt  a  success,  for  on  July  5, 1742,  Derby 
sailed  for  Barbados  in  the  Volant,  of  which  he  was  a  part 
owner.  This  time  the  cargo  was  lumber,  and  no  cod  or 
mackerel  were  shipped.  The  main  items  were  fifty-four 
thousand  feet  of  boards,  thirty-four  thousand,  five  hundred 
shingles,  thirty-five  hundred  staves,  ten  barrels  of  shad,  six¬ 
teen  horses,  seventy-eight  bags  of  corn,  twenty  bags  of  rye, 
and  thirty-two  empty  water-casks.  The  captain  was  further 
directed  to  buy  a  negro  boy  seventeen  years  old  for  the 
owner. 

During  these  years,  Salem  commerce  was  developing  with 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Between  1726  and  1743,  there 

Peabody,  Merchant  Venturers  of  Old  Salem,  6. 
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are  entries  at  Salem  from  Cadiz,  Oporto,  Alicante,  Malaga, 
Bilboa,  Portugal,  Fayal,  Canary  Islands,  Leghorn,  New¬ 
foundland,  Canso,  St.  Martin’s,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
and  Virginia.  These  were  constant  occurrences,  as  is  testified 
by  the  fact  that  in  1739  there  were  twelve  entries  in  one  week 
from  such  ports,  and  eight  or  more  were  frequently  entered  in 
similar  periods.  The  schooner  Ranger,  probably  the  same 
boat,  but  with  Derby  no  longer  as  master,  was  cast  away  in 
Barnstable  Bay  on  her  way  back  from  Holland  in  November, 
1743. 


The  French  War  —  Louisburo 

In  1739,  the  long  period  of  peace  came  to  an  end.  War 
broke  out  between  England  and  Spain,  and  soon  this  conflict 
merged  into  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  began 
in  1740.  This  brought  France  into  line  as  one  of  England’s 
enemies,  and  what  affected  France  was  bound  to  awaken 
animosity  in  America.  This  resulted  in  a  rise  in  prices  of  all 
foodstuffs  in  Massachusetts.  Beef,  which  was  ninepence  a 
pound  in  1736,  had  risen  to  twenty  pence  in  1747,  as  the  war 
dragged  to  its  close.  Wheat  rose  from  twelve  shillings  a  bag 
in  1738  to  fifty  shillings  in  1748,  and  potatoes  from  eight 
shillings  sixpence  to  twenty-five  shillings.  In  1748,  common 
laborers  were  getting  thirty  shillings  per  day  and  wood  cost 
four  pounds  a  cord.  Milk  was  eighteen  pence  a  quart  com¬ 
pared  with  sixpence  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These 
prices  were  in  the  depreciated  currency,  but  the  change  from 
year  to  year  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  depreciation  and  is 
only  slightly  due  to  it.“ 

^tes  of  insurance  rose  as  the  war  advanced,  especially 
after  France  came  in.  For  instance,  the  rate  to  Antigua  was 
eight  per  cent  in  1743,  but  was  double  that  in  1745;  the  Lon¬ 
don  rate  rose  from  seven  to  twenty-one  per  cent,  and  the  Lis¬ 
bon  rate  from  twelve  to  sixteen  per  cent.  This  insurance  was 
written  in  Boston,  as  there  was  not  as  yet  any  insurance  office 
in  Salem. 

During  these  years  around  1740,  Salem  was  paying  about 
one  fortieth  of  the  colony  taxes  and  about  one  fifth  of  the 

•*  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  200. 

«  Ibid.,  II,  376. 
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county  tax,  as  well  as  spending  about  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  herself.  This  made  about  eight  hundred  pounds  in  all, 
which  was  quite  a  burden  on  a  town  of  five  thousand  persons. 

The  great  event  for  New  England  in  the  war  was  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745.  Governor  Shirley  was 
urged  by  the  merchants  to  take  steps  toward  the  reduction 
of  this  post,  which  seriously  menaced  the  fisheries  and  the 
trade  with  the  fishermen  in  Newfoundland. 

The  French  had  built  up  the  fisheries  with  surprising 
rapidity  since  their  last  set-back  in  1712,  and  by  1744  they 
had  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  ships  at  work  which  brought 
in  1,441,500  quintals,  or  over  five  times  as  much  as  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  fishermen  at  the  same  time.  They  now  made  a 
deliberate  drive  on  the  colonial  fishermen.* **®  Envy  changed 
rapidly  to  alarm  all  along  the  New  England  coast.  The  little 
port  of  Canso  had  just  been  captured  and  a  fruitless  attack 
made  on  Port  Royal,*®  showing  that  the  Frenchmen  intended 
to  use  Louisburg  for  a  base  for  further  encroachments.  The 
expedition  was  a  wild  scheme.  WilUam  Pepperell,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Kittery,  who  had  been  a  militia  colonel  and  was  a 
man  of  energy,  good  sense,  and  tact,  was  selected  to  command 
the  expedition,  and  Roger  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  was  made 
second  in  command.  Massachusetts  provided,  after  con¬ 
siderable  hesitation,  about  three  thousand  men,  about  one 
thousand  of  whom  came  from  Maine,  which  supplied  over  one 
third  of  her  fighting  strength.  New  Hampshire  and  Con¬ 
necticut  gave  three  hundred  each  and  Rhode  Island  a  sloop 
of  war.  George  Whitfield’s  motto  for  one  of  the  flags,  “Nil 
desperandum  Christo  dux,”  “There  is  still  room  for  hope 
when  Christ  is  the  leader,”  was  not  a  very  enthusiastic  one, 
but  it  put  the  case  pretty  fairly  well.  A  little  naval  force  of 
one  twenty-four-gun  frigate,  two  twenty-gun  ships,  and  ten 
small  vessels,  mostly  eight  to  sixteen-gun  sloops,  was  got  to¬ 
gether  to  escort  the  expedition,  which  was  loaded  onto  about 
ninety  transports.  Among  the  captains  were  Samuel  Corwin, 
Samuel  Grant,  and  Charles  King,  of  Salem,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  a  company  of  fifty  privates.*® 


*  Sabine,  Report  on  the  Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas,  68-71. 

**  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England,  250. 

Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  511. 
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Governor  Shirley  had  sought  aid  from  the  British  Navy, 
but  Pepperell  got  off  before  any  word  was  received,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Commodore  Warren,  with  a  line-of-battle 
ship  and  two  forty-four-gun  frigates,  had  already  been  or¬ 
dered  to  Boston  from  Antigua  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  He 
met  a  Boston  ship  on  his  way  up,  which  advised  him  that 
Pepperell  had  already  sailed,  so  he  laid  his  course  direct  for 
Canso,  and  joined  the  expedition  there,  as  Canso  immediately 
surrendered  on  April  5.  There  they  also  received  the  reen¬ 
forcement  of  another  British  ship  and  three  heavy  frigates 
which  came  in  by  chance,  but  came  immediately  under  the 
command  of  Warren,®^  so  they  had  naval  force  enough  for 
almost  any  emergency.  For  three  weeks  they  waited  for  the 
ice  to  break  up,  while  Pepperell  and  his  officers  drilled  the  raw 
recruits  and  Parson  Moody  harangued  them  on  Sunday,  for 
the  expedition  had  a  bit  the  aspect  of  a  religious  crusade  as 
well  as  a  miUtary  one.  On  April  28,  they  reached  Louisburg. 

One  of  the  understandings  when  they  left  actually  was 
that  they  had  not  enough  guns  to  capture  the  place,  and  that 
they  must  capture  these  weapons  first,  but  they  brought  the 
necessary  cannon  balls  to  fit  the  French  gims.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  expedition  which  ever  set  off  with  such  an  idea, 
and  the  most  surprising  thing  is  that  they  did  capture  the 
guns.®®  Fishing  tackle  was  also  carried  so  that  the  vessels 
could  help  out  the  food  supply  by  fishing  in  their  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  as  feeding  the  expedition  was  quite  a  problem.  There 
were  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  regular  French  troops  in 
the  fortress  and  perhaps  fourteen  hundred  militia,  but  on  the 
16th  of  June,  after  various  failures  and  rows,  Pepperell’s  force 
actually  captured  the  fortress  and  ran  up  the  British  flag. 

The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  came  to  a  final  end,  so 
far  as  France  and  England  were  concerned,  in  1748,  with  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  to  the  utter  wrath  of  the  New 
England  colonists,  Louisburg  was  restored  to  France.  This 
peace  was  unpopular  even  in  England,  and  one  opponent  of 
the  Ministry  remarked  that,  while  the  trained  armies  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  anything  on  the 

See  Shirley  to  Pepperell,  March  24,  1744-5,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Collections,  Series  I,  12. 

**  Parkman,  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  II,  95. 
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Continent,  a  band  of  untrained  colonists  had  dealt  France  a 
fatal  blow  in  America,  and  the  Ministry  had  betrayed  them 
by  giving  back  Louisburg  for  a  dishonorable  peace  in  Europe. 
Even  George  II  had  declared  Louisburg  belonged,  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  people  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Smollett  says,  “The 
British  Ministers  gave  up  the  important  island  of  Cape 
Breton  for  a  petty  factory  in  the  East  Indies,”  meaning 
Madras. 

Salem  suffere  ^  a  good  deal  during  the  war  from  privateers. 
In  1746,  Captain  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  was  captured  in  his 
sloop  Swallow  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few  months 
later.  Captain  Jonathan  Webb  in  the  sloop  Lynn  bound  for 
Eustatia,  both  by  French  privateers.  In  1748,  Samuel  Carle- 
ton  was  captured  by  a  French  frigate,  and  Captain  Ingersoll, 
this  time  in  the  brig  Union,  by  a  Spanish  privateer;  but  the 
records  do  not  show  that  Derby  was  ever  captured  during 
these  years  of  war. 

Derbys’s  Increasing  Activities 

Timothy  Ome,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  important  Salem  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Derby’s 
interests  were  allied  to  his.  In  September,  1743,  Derby  sailed 
away  to  Montserrat,  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  master  of  a 
sloop  that  rejoiced  in  the  nameof  the  Jolly  Bacchus,  viiih  horses, 
hay,  oats  (presumably  for  the  horses),  dry  fish  and  mackerel, 
empty  hogsheads  and  shingles,  returning  the  following  March 
with  cotton,  rum,  and  molasses.  Orne’s  part  of  the  profit 
of  this  voyage  was  £380-5-9.  In  1744,  Derby  was  master 
of  the  schooner  Dolphin,  of  which  he  and  Orne  each  owned  a 
third,  and  in  1745-6  he  was  master  of  the  schooner  Exeter,  of 
which  Orne  owned  a  quarter,  in  all  cases  making  similar 
ventures,  going  out  chiefly  with  fish  and  returning  largely 
with  molasses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Derby  kept 
acquiring  interests  in  these  ships,  and  from  the  above  dates  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  went  on  the  Louisburg  Expedition.®*  No 
doubt  he  was  coming  and  going  between  the  West  Indies  and 
Salem  with  longer  trips  to  Spain  and  Madeira;  or  even  Lon- 

••  See  “  Vessels  owned  by  T.  Ome,  Jr.,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  XXXVII,  77, 
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don  after  the  war  ended  in  1748,  though  probably  not  before 
on  account  of  the  risk  of  capture. 

It  was  during  this  period,  namely,  from  1736  to  1747,  that 
all  of  his  children  were  bom.  Richard  was  the  eldest,  bom 
in  1736;  then  Mary,  who  married  Captain  George  Crownin- 
shield;  then  Elias  Basket;  then  John;  then  Martha,  who 
married  Dr.  John  Prince;  and  finally  Sarah,  born  in  1747,  who 
married  Captain  John  Gardner.®^  This  was  a  nice  family  of 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  and  no  doubt  a  great  pleasure  to 
their  father  as  he  came  and  went  on  his  short  voyages;  but 
this  family,  with  its  upbringing,  is  positive  evidence  that  his 
business  prospered,  as  at  the  war  prices  it  required  money  to 
feed  and  bring  up  a  family  even  in  those  days. 

There  is  an  old  leather-bound  receipt  book  in  the  Essex 
Institute,  which  begins  in  June,  1746,  and  runs  to  August, 
1758,  in  which  everj'body  to  whom  Derby  paid  any  money 
apparently  had  to  sign  a  receipt,  and  as  early  as  1746  he  was 
paying  considerable  sums  of  money.  No  doubt  much  of  this 
was  in  the  course  of  trade,  but  unfortunately  the  receipts 
usually  read,  simply,  “payment  in  full  of  all  money  due  me”; 
so  it  is  more  of  an  autograph  album  than  a  vital  document. 
In  1749,  he  owed  Thomas  Barton  eighteen  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  on  November  16,  1750,  he  gave  a  note  for 
twelve  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  at  five  per  cent  interest,  pay¬ 
able  on  demand  to  Bowen  and  Freeman,  dated  at  Halifax;  but 
what  he  was  doing  there  I  do  not  know,  probably  as  captain  of 
a  ship. 

There  was  a  good  deal  going  on  in  these  years  in  Salem,  for 
in  the  year  1748,  four  ships,  twelve  snows,  twenty-one  brigs, 
sixty-three  schooners,  and  thirty-one  sloops  from  the  Salem 
district  cleared  at  the  custom  house  and  carried  thirty-two 
thousand  quintals  of  codfish  to  Europe  and  three  thousand 
and  seventy  hogsheads  to  the  West  Indies.®®  In  1749, 
Captain  Derby  headed  a  petition  with  a  group  of  men  who 
were  to  be  excused  from  all  town  duties  if  they  would  buy  a 
fire  engine.  They  did  buy  it,  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
selectmen  the  next  year.  The  owners  left  their  shares  by 

Perley  Derby,  “Genealogy  of  the  Derby  Family,”  Essex  Institute  Histor¬ 
ical  Collections,  111,  162. 

”  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  258. 
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will,  or  sold  them  if  they  wished,  and  the  old  engine  was  still 
doing  business  when  Felt  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Annals  in  1845.®*  This  was  apparently  the  first  fire  engine  in 
Salem,  so  Derby  was  evidently  the  father  of  the  Salem  Fire 
Department  as  well  as  of  the  Salem  East  India  Trade.  The 
merchants  seem  to  have  suddenly  realized  the  danger  of  fire, 
or  else  some  enterprising  salesman  had  descended  on  the 
vicinity,  because  Robert  Hooper,  Jr.,  the  most  important 
merchant  of  Marblehead,  presented  that  town  with  an  engine 
the  same  year.  The  engines  were  imported  from  London. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  the  sturdy  captain  was 
going  to  lay  aside  the  arduous  duties  of  skipper  and  let  other 
men  do  his  sailing  for  him.  In  1755,  he  was  granted  a  part  of 
Winter  Island,  which  had  previously  been  set  aside  by  the 
town  for  the  fishermen,  to  build  a  wharf  and  a  warehouse. 
The  price  was  a  shilling  a  year  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
about  a  hundred  years  later  one  of  his  descendants  got  a  clear 
title  for  six  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  but  I  should  have 
thought  the  previous  arrangement  cheaper.  I  do  not  find 
that  Derby  used  Winter  Island  much. 

By  1757,  he  had  already  begim  to  reUnquish  his  ships  to  his 
son  Richard,  Jr.,  who  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old,  but 
considered  quite  old  enough  to  take  a  ship  on  a  foreign  voyage. 
On  December  14, 1758,  Richard  wrote  his  father  from  Gibral¬ 
tar  a  letter  about  his  adventures,  which  he  sent  home  in  the 
brigantine  Lydia  and  Betsy,  another  of  Derby’s  ships,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Lambert.  He  had  sold  his  white  sugar  at 
seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hundredweight  and  tar 
at  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  but  could  not  find  a 
good  purchaser  for  his  &h,  and  was  buying  claret  at  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  cask,  raisins,  soap,  and  small  handkerchiefs.  He  was 
trying  to  get  five  hundred  dozen  of  these  at  four  dollars  a 
dozen. 

There  had  been  trouble  evidently  about  a  ship  called  the 
SaUy,  which  seems  to  have  been  seized  for  some  reason.  He 
had  got  possession  again,  but  decided  to  sell  her,  for  if  he 
loaded  her  for  Eustatia  “with  no  papers  but  a  pass  she  would 
be  seized  by  privateers  before  she  got  out  of  the  roads.”  As  a 
result  of  his  trading  he  was  remitting  two  hundred  to  two 

**  Felt,  Annak  of  Salem,  I,  366. 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  firm  of  Lane  and 
Booth,  which  long  represented  Mr.  Derby  in  London.®' 

By  this  time  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  begun  in  Europe, 
and  the  privateers  on  both  sides  were  on  the  watch,  not  only 
for  enemy  ships,  among  which  they  included  those  of  enemy 
colonies,  but  also  ships  of  their  own  colonies  trading  with  the 
enemy.  Between  1757  and  1764,  Derby  had  the  brig  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  ship  Antelope,  the  brigantine  Lydia  and  Betsy,  the  brig 
Ranger,  and  the  Mary  and  Sally  trading  to  the  Spanish  pen¬ 
insula  and  Madeira.  At  Bilboa  he  was  represented  by  Gar- 
doqui  and  Company.  They  often  paid  him  with  bills  on 
London,  which  were  good  merchandise,  as  they  sold  at  a 
premium  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Or  perhaps  one  of  Derby’s 
captains  was  short  of  money  to  buy  the  return  cargo  and  so 
paid  for  it  through  the  English  agents,  R.  Anderson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  bill  on  London.*® 

The  insurance  on  the  ships  was  effected  frequently  by  the 
English  agents.  Lane  and  Booth,**  but  a  good  deal  was  written 
in  Salem,  for  in  the  list  of  policies  underwritten  by  Timothy 
Ome,  Jr.,  in  1758,  are  the  brig  Neptune,  R.  Derby,  Jr.,  cap¬ 
tain,  in  January  for  Gibraltar,  the  schooner  (not  brig  if  there 
were  two)  Ranger  for  St.  Eustatia  in  February,  under  George 
Crowninshield.  In  June,  the  brig  Salishury,  of  which  Derby 
was  half  owner,  went  to  Statia  also,  and  in  November  the 
Mary  and  Sarah,  evidently  named  for  his  daughters,  sailed  for 
Madeira  and  Gibraltar.*® 

The  brig  Neptune  was  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
carried  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  mounted  ten  guns,  prob¬ 
ably  mostly  swivels.*^ 

Troubles  with  British  Privateers 
The  trade  to  the  West  Indies  was  carried  on  in  the  smaller 
ships,  which,  loaded  with  fish,  lumber,  and  grain  and  perhaps 
a  deckload  of  horses  and  sheep,  went  peddling  their  goods 
from  port  to  port  among  the  islands.  The  larger  ships  went 

Hunt,  Lives  of  American  Merchants,  II,  21. 

"  Peabody,  Merchant  Venturers  of  Old  Salem,  10. 

"  Hunt,  Lives  of  American  Merchants,  II,  25. 

M  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XXXI,  88. 

**  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  259. 
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anywhere  that  looked  hopeful.  Once  the  Antelope,  having 
been  to  Cadiz,  crossed  to  Tangier,  loaded  mules,  took  them  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Salem  with  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  This  was  a  profitable  trip;  but  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  this  idea  did  not  work  so  well.  For  instance,  at  Gi¬ 
braltar,  Derby  bought  a  French  prize,  a  ship  of  three  hundred 
tons,  christened  her  the  Ranger,  and  sent  George  Crownin- 
shield  out  to  take  command  of  her.  He  loaded  her  with  wines 
and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  exchanged  his  cargo 
for  sugar,  probably  at  Martinique,  and  sailed  for  Leghorn. 
Just  clear  of  the  islands,  she  was  seized,  for  trading  between 
the  French  islands  and  America,  by  four  British  privateers 
and  carried  to  New  Providence  in  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Derby  was  very  angry.  He  sent  a  sloop  at  once  to  the 
Bahamas  with  his  son  John  to  protest.  She  was  condemned 
by  the  Admiralty  Judge  Bradford,  and  it  was  approved  by 
Governor  Shirley,  late  of  Massachusetts.  With  the  help  of 
able  counsel,  John  Derby  protested  that  you  could  not  register 
a  ship  till  you  got  her  home,  and  that  she  was  not  trading 
from  a  French  island  to  America,  but  to  Leghorn,  which  was 
legal.  She  was  nevertheless  given  up  to  her  captors  at  a 
quarter  of  her  value.  Derby  appealed  and  filed  bonds  to 
prosecute  his  appeal  in  England,  but  the  case  was  pushed 
through  under  bonds  of  the  captors,  who  were  mostly  bankrupt, 
and  who  at  once  left  the  island.  Derby  was  furious,  and 
pointed  out  to  his  counsel  in  London,  as  the  case  dragged  on, 
that  over  two  hundred  vessels  had  been  taken  to  the  Bahamas 
and  not  one  had  escaped  condemnation,  and  that  the  judge 
and  governor,  who  arrived  as  poor  men,  had  retired  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds  apiece.  He  got  no  redress,  however, 
in  Bahama  or  in  England,  but  the  son  of  Captain  Crownin- 
shield  collected  this  bill  several  times  over  with  the  privateer 
America  some  fifty  years  later.  For  the  immediate  present 
Derby  had  to  be  content  with  meager  insurance,  instead  of  a 
profit  of  seventy  thousand  dollars,  which  he  claimed  was  his 
expectation.'*^ 

In  July,  1759,  the  fifty-six-ton  schooner  Three  Brothers 
sailed  for  St.  Martin’s  in  the  French  West  Indies.  One  day 
out  of  Salem,  she  was  captured  by  a  British  privateer,  which 

^  Hunt,  Lives  of  American  Merchants,  II,  26  and  27. 
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immediately  boarded  her  and  removed  all  the  specie,  about 
eight  hundred  pieces  of  eight.  A  prize  crew  was  put  on  board, 
and  she  was  sailed  down  to  Spanishtown,  where  most  of  the 
cargo  was  discharged,  and  then  she  was  taken  to  Antigua  and 
condemned.  Captain  Driver  protested,  but  she  had  started 
to  trade  with  the  enemy,  though  the  robbery  and  sale  of  her 
cargo  before  she  was  legally  condemned  was  a  piece  of  high¬ 
handed  piracy. 

The  capturing  and  condemning  of  colonial  vessels  by  Eng¬ 
lish  privateers  rankled  in  the  colonial  mind  because  the  colo¬ 
nial  vessels  were  seized  by  privateers  in  time  of  war  for  tech¬ 
nical  breaches  of  laws  that  were  never  enforced  in  time  of 
peace  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Obvious  injustice  and  unfairness, 
especially  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  about  it,  have 
always  rankled  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  right  at  this 
point  in  his  career  Richard  Derby  was  being  turned  into  a 
bitter  enemy  of  England,  who,  though  she  did  not  realize  it, 
was  to  pay  for  the  injury  in  due  time  to  the  last  dollar. 

Three  years  later.  Captain  Driver  was  again  captured,  this 
time  in  the  Sally,  by  a  real  enemy,  the  French  privateer  Le 
Tigre,  but  all  she  did  was  to  hold  the  first  mate  as  security  for 
the  ransom  and  let  the  Sally  go.  Derby,  to  make  good  the 
word  of  his  captain,  sent  the  schooner  Mary  as  a  cartel,  a  joint 
venture  with  two  Newburyport  merchants  who  also  had  a 
man  held  for  ransom.  They  headed  for  Cape  Francois  in 
Hayti,  and  were  grabbed  by  an  English  privateer,  who  re¬ 
moved  the  specie  sent  as  the  ransom,  and  sent  the  Mary  into 
Nassau  for  heading  for  a  French  port.  When  the  matter  was 
explained,  she  was  released  and  even  the  specie  returned." 
She  sailed  on  to  Cape  Francois,  took  over  the  hostages,  and 
paid  the  ransoms.  All  now  seemed  bright,  but,  as  she  left  the 
port,  a  French  frigate  again  seized  the  hostages  and  obliged 
Captain  Driver  to  sail  the  Mary  over  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
where  she  was  detained  for  three  months  and  never  reached 
Salem  until  six  months  after  she  had  left  in  June,  1762." 


"  Peabody,  Merchant  Venturers  of  Old  Salem,  15,  16. 
« Ibid.,  16. 
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The  Close  of  the  War 

The  war  was  not  without  incident  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea. 
It  opened  with  Braddock’s  defeat  at  Fort  DuQuesne,  which 
was  not  an  especially  auspicious  beginning.  Nor  was  the  loss 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  in  August,  1757,  and  the  massacre 
which  followed  it,  in  which  Colonel  Frye’s  Essex  County 
regiment  suffered  severely  and  several  men  lost  their  lives. 
It  had  been  hard  to  raise  the  men  for  this  expedition,  and 
Richard  Derby’s  name  appears  with  thirty-three  others  who 
subscribed  to  a  fund  to  give  the  soldiers  the  ten  pounds 
promised  but  never  paid  by  the  King.  Moreover,  Derby, 
Benjamin  Pickman,  and  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  were  the 
three  largest  subscribers  at  thirty  p)ounds  apiece,  and  Derby 
was  probably  the  moving  spirit,  for  the  account  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  is  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  personal  ledger 

The  fighting  along  Lake  Champlain  eventually  leaned  to¬ 
ward  success  for  the  British  armies.  General  Abercrombie 
was  again  defeated  near  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  and  Lord  Howe 
was  killed  in  an  Indian  ambush  as  he  stood  beside  our  own 
General  Israel  Putnam.**  But  Louisburg  was  retaken  by 
Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst  and  General  Wolfe;  and  the  next  year 
Wolfe  took  Quebec,  while  Amherst  retrieved  the  defeats  on 
Champlain  and  captured  Ticonderoga.*’ 

The  Peace  of  Paris  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been.  France  ceded  to  England 
Nova  Scotia,  Acadia,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  lands  to  the 
north,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  alone  excepted, 
and  with  them  the  right  to  fish,  but  only  off  shore.  France 
also  gave  up  all  lands  in  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi 
except  New  Orleans,  and  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England. 
This  finally  determined  that  all  of  North  America  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  to  be  English  and  not  French,  and  the 
century-long  conflict  was  ended. 

Salem  after  1750 

When  peace  came  in  1763,  Salem  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  Large  and  pleasant  houses  had  taken  the 

o  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  III,  83. 

“  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England. 

*’  See  Roads,  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead,  74. 
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place  of  the  earlier  homes  of  fishermen  and  farmers  and  of  the 
many-gabled  but  rather  cramped  houses  of  the  more  well-to- 
do  citizens.  Benjamin  Pickman  had  recently  built  the  house, 
already  mentioned,  which  still  stands  just  west  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Hall,  in  which  he  glorified  the  codfish  which  had 
made  his  fortune  by  placing  its  image,  carved  in  wood,  on  every 
step  of  his  spacious  stairway.  John  Cabot  had  built  the  house 
on  Essex  Street  opposite  the  comer  of  Monroe  Street,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Salem.  The  fine  old 
Hodges  house,  near  the  end  of  Crombie  Street,  which  disap¬ 
peared  behind  the  line  of  shops  only  a  few  years  ago,  was 
standing,  and  just  one  or  two  brick  houses  had  appeared- 
Among  these  was  the  so-called  Richard  Derby  house,  built  in 
1761  on  Derby  Street  below  the  custom  house.** 

Where  Richard  had  lived  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  is 
not  certain,  but  we  know,  as  has  been  stated,  that  in  that  very 
year  he  bought  the  nucleus  of  the  property  that  later  became 
his,  lying  along  the  water  from  the  head  of  where  Union 
Wharf  was  eastward  a  few  hundred  feet  and  back  toward 
Essex  Street  a  hundred  feet  or  so.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
he  was  adding  to  this  property  by  buying  out  the  interests  of 
the  Hasket  and  Pickman  heirs  in  the  adjoining  property,  till 
he  must  have  had  quite  a  strip.  There  was  a  dwelling  house 
on  the  original  property,  and  there  I  imagine  he  lived.  Felt 
says  **  that  the  so-called  Richard  Derby  house  was  built  for 
Elias  Hasket  on  his  marriage,  and  as  the  two  events  occurred 
the  same  year,  it  seems  probable,  and  that  Richard  continued 
in  his  regular  house  even  after  Elias  Hasket  moved  to  the 
house  on  Washington  Street  at  the  comer  of  Lynde,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  notes  to  the  Derby  land  titles  in  the  second  part 
of  this  article. 

Outside  the  city  the  great  merchants  showed  the  results  of 
successful  trade  by  the  fact  that  they  started  to  build  country 
places.  Judge  Lynde  built  a  fine  house  on  Castle  Hill,  which, 
alas,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  have  both  disappeared. 
“  King  ”  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  built  the  Lindens  in  Danvers, 
which  still  stands  as  a  tribute  to  good  building,  good  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  good  taste. 

•  Felt,  Annah  of  Salem,  I,  415. 

•Ibid. 
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In  1759,  Derby  had  bought  the  place  on  the  Peabody  and 
Danvers  Road,  known  at  that  time  as  the  Ives  Farm,  and  had 
started  to  lay  out  that  fine  estate.  Benjamin  Pickman  had 
his  estate  on  Forest  River,  not  far  from  Loring  Avenue. 
Ckilonel  William  Browne  was  still  building  on  Folly  Hill  the 
sumptuous  Hall  that  gave  the  hill  its  name.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  far  less  foolish  than  the  men  who 
criticized  him.®° 

Captain  Francis  Goelet,  who  visited  Salem  in  1750,  thus  de¬ 
scribed  his  trip  to  Colonel  Browne’s  estate: 

About  3  a  Clock  we  Sett  out  in  his  Coach  for  his  Country  Seat 
rideing  trough  a  Pleasant  Country  and  fine  Rhoads  we  arived  there 
at  4  a  Clock  the  Situation  is  very  Airy  Being  upon  a  Heigh  Hill 
which  Over  Looks  the  Country  all  Round  and  affords  a  Pleasant 
Rural  Prospect  of  a  Fine  Country  with  fine  woods  and  Lawns  with 
Brooks  water  running  trough  them  you  have  also  a  Prospect  of  the 
Sea  on  one  Part  and  On  Another  a  Mountain  80  miles  distant  The 
House  is  Built  in  the  Form  of  a  Long  Square,  with  Wings  at  each 
End  and  is  about  80  Foot  Long,  in  the  middle  is  a  Grand  Hall  Sur¬ 
rounded  above  by  a  Fine  Gallery  with  Neat  turned  Bannester  and 
the  Cealing  of  the  Hall  Representing  a  Large  doom  Designed  for  an 
Assembly  or  Ball  Room,  the  Gallery  for  the  Mucisians  &c.  the 
Building  has  Four  Doors  Fronting  the  N.  E.  S.  «fe  W.  Standing  in  the 
middle  the  Great  Hall  you  have  a  Full  View  of  the  Country  from  the 
Four  Dores;  at  the  Ends  of  the  Buildings  is  2  upper  and  2  lower 
Rooms  with  neat  Stair  Cases  Leading  to  them,  in  One  the  Lower 
Rooms  is  his  Library  and  Studdy  well  Stockd  with  a  Noble  Colec¬ 
tion  of  Books,  the  others  are  all  unfurnish’d  as  yet  Nor  is  the  Build¬ 
ing  yet  Compleat  —  wants  a  Considerable  workman  Ship  to  Corn- 
pleat  it,  so  as  the  Design  is.  But  Since  the  Loss  of  his  first  wife  who 
was  Govemour  Burnetts  Daughter  of  New  York  by  whome  he  has 
yet  2  Little  Daughters  Liveing,  the  Loss  of  her  he  took  much  to 
heart  as  he  was  doateingly  fond  of  her  Being  a  Charming  Ladie  when 
married." 

In  Salem  itself  there  were  three  churches  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  faith  and  one  for  the  Church  of  England  people,  not  to 
mention  a  Quaker  meeting.  The  Salem  Marine  Society  had 
already  established  itself  and  was  compiling  useful  records  of 
voyages  and  data  about  navigation.  The  Social  Library, 
the  predecessor  through  a  long  line  of  changes  of  the  present 

•0  See  Dow,  Two  Ceniuriei  of  Travd  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  75. 

“  Ibid. 
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Salem  Athenaeum,  was  making  a  small  collection  of  books 
available  to  a  group  of  cultured  and  educated  gentlemen. 
According  to  Captain  Goelet,  a,s  mentioned  above,  Colonel 
William  Browne  had  an  extraordinary  Ubrary  of  the  best 
ancient  and  modem  authors.®*  The  town  could  also  boast  of 
a  book-shop  kept  by  Samuel  Ome.®®  In  1768,  Captain  Derby 
persuaded  Samuel  Hall,  an  excellent  printer,  who  had  been 
the  partner  of  the  widow  of  John  Franklin,  brother  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  to  remove  to  Salem  and  set  up  an  ofl&ce.  He  was  a 
staunch  patriot  and  presently  started  the  Essex  Gazette,  the 
first  Salem  newspaper.®*  The  Ship  Tavern,  mn  by  the  widow 
Pratt,  had  not  yet  been  succeeded  by  Goodhue’s  Sun  Tavern, 
which  twenty  years  later  was  the  most  popular.®® 

Captain  Goelet’s  full  description  of  the  town,  written  just 
after  he  had  visited  it,  is  so  concise  that  it  is  worth  quoting  as 
a  whole.  He  says: 

Before  proceed  shall  Give  a  Discription  of  Salem.  Its  a  Small 
Sea  Port  Towne.  Consists  of  abt  450  Houses,  Several  of  which  are 
neat  Buildings,  but  all  of  wood,  and  Covers  a  Great  Deal  of  Ground, 
being  at  a  Conveniant  Distance  from  Each  Other,  with  fine  Gardens 
back  their  Houses,  the  Town  is  Situated  on  a  Neck  of  Land  Nava- 
gable  on  either  Side  is  abt  21  Miles  in  Lenght  Including  the  Buildgs 
Back  the  Towne,  has  a  main  Street  runs  directly  trough.  One  Curch 
3  Presbiterian  and  One  Quakers  Meeting.  The  Situation  is  Very 
Prety  &c. 

This  contrasts  very  sharply  with  his  classic  dictum  on 
Marblehead,  “It  may  in  Short  be  Said  its  a  Dirty  Erregular 
Stinking  Place.” 

His  comment  on  the  trade  of  Salem  is  as  follows: 

The  Trade  Consists  Chiefly  in  the  Cod  Fishery,  they  have  abt 
60  or  70  Sail  Schooners  Employed  in  that  Branch.  Saw  abt  30  Sail 
in  the  Harbr  havg  then  abt  40  at  Sea.  They  Ciue  all  their  Own  Cod 
for  Markett,  Saw  there  a  Vast  Number  Flakes  Cureing,  in  the  Har¬ 
bour  Lay  also  two  Topsail  Vessels  and  three  Sloops,  on  Examg  into 
the  Fishery  find  it  a  very  adventags  Branch. 

Lest  we  be  too  proud  of  our  later  anti-slavery  proclivities,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

“  Dow,  Tvoo  Centuries  of  Travel  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  74. 

“  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  171. 

“  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  VIII. 

*  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  220. 
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century  there  were  always  about  eighty  slaves  owned  in  Salem, 
and  that  these  were  bought  and  sold  and  passed  by  will  like 
other  property,  but  there  was  certainly  no  general  trading  in 
slaves  as  merchandise  for  profit,  at  least  in  the  city,  whatever 
the  ships  may  have  done. 

Salem  was  still  a  town  very  much  by  itself  in  1760.  It  was 
off  the  main  line  of  travel  to  the  eastward,  which  ran  from 
Lynn  through  Peabody  and  Danvers  to  Ipswich.  There  were 
no  regular  stages  running  anywhere,  and  if  one  wished  to 
journey  to  Boston,  he  spent  a  couple  of  days  about  it  in  his 
own  chaise  over  pretty  rough  roads.  In  1761,  “a  large  stage 
chair”  began  to  run  for  the  first  time  from  Portsmouth  to 
Boston  through  Salem.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horses  and 
made  the  trip  to  Boston  and  return  once  a  week.  In  1766,  a 
stage  began  to  run  from  Salem  to  Boston,  but  the  convey¬ 
ances  to  the  eastward  gave  out  because  of  an  epidemic  among 
the  horses.  But  land  transportation  of  a  public  character  had 
at  least  begun  and  it  steadily  improved. 

Mr.  Derby’s  Later  Activities 
By  1760,  Mr.  Derby  must  have  been  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Salem.  All  of  his  six  children  were  growing  up,  and 
they  must  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  as  all  six  de¬ 
veloped  into  energetic  and  useful  members  of  the  conununity. 
We  have  already  seen  that  his  eldest  son  Richard  was  a  sea- 
captain  of  ability  and  skill.  His  loyalty  to  his  father  and  his 
energy  in  the  shipping  industry  added  to  his  father’s  fortune 
and  started  his  own.  Mary,  the  second  child,  had  already 
married  Captain  George  Crowninshield  in  1757,  and  he  had 
allied  himself  to  the  family  business  organization  as  a  com¬ 
mander  of  one  of  the  ships.  The  next  son,  Elias  Hasket,  mar¬ 
ried  Captain  Crowninshield’s  sister  Elizabeth  in  1761,  mak¬ 
ing  a  double  family  alliance.  John,  the  third  son,  was  a  capa¬ 
ble  shipmaster  and  did  his  part  with  the  family  shipping. 
He  married  Lydia,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Jonathan  Gard¬ 
ner.  The  daughter  Martha  alone  married  away  from  the 
mercantile  tradition,  for  she  married  Dr.  John  Prince,  but  the 
youngest  daughter  Sarah  came  back  to  it  by  marrying  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Gardner.  Thus,  Mr.  Derby  had  in  his  own  family 
four  of  the  ablest  sea-captains  out  of  Salem,  and  he  needed  the 
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assistance  of  one  of  his  sons  at  home  to  attend  to  the  mass  of 
detail  which  went  with  the  extensive  trade  and  to  share  the 
responsibility.  This  was  probably  not  necessary  when  the 
eldest  son  started  out,  as  he  took  to  the  sea,  and  the  place  was 
filled  when  John  came  of  age,  so  he  went  to  sea  also.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  Elias  Hasket  became  a  merchant  at  an  earlier 
age  than  most  of  the  Salem  merchants  who  had  to  begin  life 
at  sea,  but  he  thus  had  more  time  to  consolidate  his  for¬ 
tune. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  the  help  of  five  men  of  their 
own  family  of  so  much  ability  and  energy  in  a  single  business 
as  Richard  Derby  had,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  business  succeeded.  All  the  documents  left  indicate  that 
Mr.  Derby  was  a  man  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  care¬ 
fulness.  If,  as  has  often  been  said,  “Genius  is  merely  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  taking  pains,”  Mr.  Derby  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  genius. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  total  amount  of  their  transactions 
or  just  what  they  accomplished.  Fish,  molasses,  and  rum 
were  undoubtedly  the  bulk  of  their  transactions  before  the 
Revolution,  but  what  they  amounted  to  in  dollars,  or  what 
percentage  they  made  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  I  doubt 
if  they  had  any  way  themselves  of  determining  in  advance 
their  profit.  I  suspect  that  if  a  voyage  could  be  completed  as 
planned,  with  fair  luck  in  markets  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
destination,  and  without  accident  to  the  vessel,  the  profits 
were  huge;  that  is,  a  cargo  worth  eight  hundred  dollars,  after  a 
year’s  trading  in  different  ports  might  produce  a  return  cargo 
worth  eight  thousand  dollars,  while  the  overhead  charges  for 
ship  and  crew  would  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  This  is 
guesswork,  however,  and  I  doubt  if  Richard  Derby  himself, 
in  1763,  could  have  told  you  just  what  he  made  on  a  voyage, 
or  even  what  the  outbound  cargo  cost  or  the  inbound  one  sold 
for,  although  it  was  all  invoiced  and  priced.  If  you  get  thirty- 
five  hundred  barrel  staves  for  five  barrels  of  rum  made  from 
a  few  hogsheads  of  molasses  which  were  exchanged  for  a  dozen 
quintals  of  codfish  that  were  bought  for  some  previous  barrels 
of  rum,  who  can  tell  what  the  barrel  staves  cost? 

For  instance,  take  this  transaction  from  an  attorney  who 
had  been  trying  to  collect  a  bill: 
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Halifax,  Oct.  18,  1763. 

This  day  I  have  received  of  Mr.  John  Blackbury’s  attorney 
£93-9-5  being  the  net  proceeds  of  8  pipes  of  wine  sold  by  John 
Burbridge  after  deducting  out  £8-6-0  Freight  and  Storage  of  13 
pipes  and  commission  on  2  pipes  at  Louisburg.  I  enclose  to  you 
amount  William  Smith’s  draft  on  Chas.  W.  Apthorp,  Esq.  for  468 
Dollars  2/3  the  balance. 

I  have  charged  you  2i%  commission  for  receiving  and  remitting 
this  money,  which  is  a  small  consideration  for  the  Trouble  of  going 
after  it  times  innumerable  however  am  glad  I  am  able  to  get  it  for 
you  at  last  &  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  long  kept  out  of  it  but 
I  could  not  obtain  payment  of  it  till  now. 

I  shall  at  all  times  gladly  render  you  any  service  for  I  am  with 
respect 

Yr  most  Hum  servt 

Frank  White  “ 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  did  he  get  for  eight  of 
the  thirteen  pipes  of  wine  which  seem  to  have  been  there,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  lost  three  of  the 
other  five? 

Here  is  another  transaction  in  fish  and  rum,  and  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  fish  cost  or  the  rum  brought,  and  this  gentleman 
was  evidently  slow  pay,  for  a  little  care  was  taken  to  check 
him  up: 

Gloucester,  Dec.  15,  1768. 

Capt.  Derby 
Sir 

You  gave  me  incouragement  that  you  could  supply  me  about  this 
time  with  15  or  16  barrels  of  rum  which  if  you  could  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  for  them  ye  beginning  of  ye  week  for  which  will 
pay  you  in  ye  spring  to  your  satisfaction.  I  shall  find  you  your 
balance  next  week  or  ye  week  after  who  am  Sir 
Your  Humb.  Servt. 

Nathaniel  Allen 

We  do  not  know  whether  he  got  this  lot,  but  he  did  get  some 
the  following  year  as  per  the  following  entry  of  December  20, 
1769: 

“  Derby  Manuscripts  at  Essex  Institute. 

R  Manuscript  Book  of  Rum  Deliveries,  July  6  to  December  20,  1769. 
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634  3/4  Gals  @  14/  Natl.  Allen,  Dr.  to  20  Bbls.  of  N.E.  Rum 

14  Barrels  @25  to  be  paid  for  in  good  Jamaica  Fish  in  July 

6  “  @27  next,  at  the  last  price,  delivered  in  Salem 

free  from  any  charge,  if  not  paid  for  then 
to  be  paid  cash  or  Jamaica  Fish  with 
interest  until  paid  either  of  which  said 
Derby  shall  choose. 

There  is  a  little  book  at  the  Essex  Institute  which  shows  the 
delivery  of  rum  only  between  July  6  and  December  20, 1769, 
and  the  amount  delivered  is  astounding.  The  book  is  of 
thirty-two  pages,  and  covers  less  than  six  months.  I  added 
an  average  page,  which  covers  only  five  days,  and  ten  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  gallons  of  rum  were  delivered  to  different 
people. 

During  these  years  a  good  deal  of  ready  cash  was  being 
paid  out  also,  according  to  the  little  receipt  book  previously 
mentioned.  The  month  of  December,  1758,  shows  outpay¬ 
ments  of  £189-15-0  plus  $104,  and  the  month  of  January, 
1761,  of  £254-17-10.  These  payments,  therefore,  ran  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  were  evi¬ 
dently  minor  transactions,  as  the  recipients  frequently  merely 
made  their  marks,  though  names  like  William  Nichols, 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  and  Henry  Elkins  appear  also. 

The  reputation  of  the  Derby  house  was  extending  abroad, 
and  merchants  who  had  once  had  their  trade  wanted  more  of 
it.  There  is,  for  instance,  still  a  letter  among  the  Derby 
manuscripts  from  a  firm  of  merchants  in  Madeira,  dated 
May  26, 1766,  soliciting  a  cargo  of  fish  and  suggesting  August 
or  ^ptember  as  the  best  date  for  its  arrival.  Trade  with 
New  England  had  evidently  fallen  off,  as  they  suggest  an 
answer  via  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  through  their  part¬ 
ners  in  CrovNTi  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  They 
enclosed  a  list  of  prices  current,  but  that  has  disappeared. 
However,  the  attempt  to  drum  up  trade  succeeded,  for  in 
February,  1771,  they  had  occasion  to  refer  the  adjustment  of 
a  difference  on  the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Patty  to  their 
agent  in  New  York,  and  tendered  their  services  for  other 
ventures.®* 

**  Derby  Manuscripts  at  Essex  Institute. 
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Troubles  before  the  Revolution 

From  1760  on,  the  trouble  over  the  collection  of  the  Molas¬ 
ses  Tax  increased  steadily.  The  merchants  tried  to  escape  it 
and  the  crown  officers  tried  to  enforce  it.  In  1761,  the  col¬ 
lector  in  Salem,  one  Corkle,  appUed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
writs  of  assistance  to  help  him  collect  these  duties,  and  the 
merchants  of  Salem  and  Boston  employed  James  Otis  to  try 
this  celebrated  case,  which  originated  in  Salem,  it  should  be 
noted.  Further  tightening  of  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
took  place  in  1763,  and  in  1766  Ubels  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  filed  against  Salem  vessels  that  had 
not  fully  complied,  and  in  1767,  the  new  duties  on  paper,  tea, 
etc.,  were  put  in  force.  This  increased  the  tension  still  more; 
more  men  avoided  the  taxes,  and  the  unpopular  informer  be¬ 
gan  to  ply  his  trade,  till  one  Thomas  Row,  for  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  was  tarred  and  feathered,  carted  up  Essex  Street,  and 
chased  out  of  town,  much  to  the  wrath  of  the  crown  officers.®* 
The  Derbys  were  strong  supporters  of  the  association  for  the 
non-importation  of  goods  on  which  the  unpopular  duties  were 
to  be  levied,  and  letters  are  still  extant  in  which  they  in¬ 
structed  their  captains  not  to  purchase  indigo  and  other  com¬ 
modities  interdicted  by  this  voluntary  agreement  which  they 
did  not  intend  to  break.** 

By  1770,  Richard  Derby  seems  to  have  turned  over  the 
great  responsibility  of  the  business  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  on 
shore  and  to  Richard  and  John,  George  Crowninshield,  and 
John  Gardner,  who  married  the  youngest  daughter  Sarah  in 
1769.  If  the  girls  were  as  fascinating  as  their  father  looks  in 
the  portrait  by  Henry  Sargent,*’  with  his  white  wig  and  his 
spyglass  in  his  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Derby  interest 
absorbed  the  best  captains  in  Salem;  and  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  captains  were  far  more  than  mere 
sailing  masters  and  navigators.  They  were  expected  to  sail 
the  ship  to  her  alleged  destination.  They  could  go  elsewhere, 
and  frequently  did,  if  a  captain  they  met  at  sea  reported  bad 
markets  at  the  intended  destination.  They  were  in  entire 
charge  of  the  cargo,  with  power  to  sell  at  such  places  and 

**  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  260-63. 

•>  Peabody,  Merchant  Venturers  of  Old  Salem,  40. 

See  frontispiece,  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XLIV. 


ELIAS  HASKETT  DERBY 
1739-1799 

From  a  portrait  by  James  Frothingham  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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prices  as  they  saw  fit.  They  were  fighting  men  also,  and  had 
to  know  how  to  maneuver  a  ship  in  a  fight  and  how  to  make 
the  crew  serve  her  guns.  Finally,  they  had  to  know  how  to 
careen  a  ship,  paint  her  and  rig  her  with  only  the  limited 
facihties  of  a  tropical  beach.  In  short,  they  had  to  be  navi¬ 
gators,  sailors,  soldiers,  leaders,  merchants,  bankers,  traders, 
shipwrights  and  shipbuilders,  and  I  find  I  have  omitted  the 
professions  of  doctors,  surgeons,  lawyers,  and  ministers  which 
came  in  more  often  than  you  would  suppose.  For  these  sim¬ 
ple  duties  masters  received,  between  1760  and  1783,  from  two 
pounds,  eight  shillings,  to  three  pounds,  seven  shillings,  a 
month,  while  able  seamen  got  two  pounds,  eight  shillings,  to 
two  pounds,  fourteen  shillings.  There  was  not  so  wide  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  brains  and  brawn  then,  but  that  was  be¬ 
cause  seamen  had  brains,  too,  and  also  loyalty  and  earnest¬ 
ness  in  their  work.  It  should,  of  course,  be  added  that  the 
captains  usually  had  an  interest  in  the  cargo  and  got  consid¬ 
erable  profit  from  trading  in  their  own  ventures. 

If  you  look  at  the  benevolent  picture  of  Richard  Derby 
and  then  at  that  sharp,  vigorous  portrait  of  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  you  can  imagine  very  easily  how  the  weight  of  busi¬ 
ness  slipped  from  one  pair  of  shoulders  to  the  other,  and  with 
pride  and  relief  on  the  part  of  the  older  man  that  the  fabric 
he  had  constructed  was  in  such  capable  hands. 

In  March,  1770,  a  few  days  after  the  Boston  Massacre, 
Mrs.  Richard  Derby  died  after  thirty-five  years  of  married 
life.  She  had  Uved  to  see  her  husband  rise  from  a  skipper  to 
the  most  conspicuous  merchant  in  his  city,  with  an  ample 
fortune  at  his  command.  All  her  sons  and  daughters  were 
married  and  had  gone  to  homes  of  their  own,  and  Richard 
was  therefore  much  alone  at  her  death,  but  not  for  long. 
Eighteen  months  later,  on  October  16, 1771,  he  married  Sarah 
Langley,  widow  of  Dr.  Ezekiel  Hersey,  of  Hingham.  She 
was  a  most  estimable  lady  of  wealth  and  culture,  who  after 
his  death,  twelve  years  later,  returned  to  Hingham  and 
founded  Derby  Academy  in  that  town. 

So  Richard  Derby  devoted  himself  after  1770  largely  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  honors  which  were  his  due  for  a  long  and  indus¬ 
trious  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  in  the 
years  1769-73,  and  of  the  Governor’s  Council  in  1774,  1775, 
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and  1776,  when  the  province  was  breaking  away  from  the 
mother  country,®  and  his  name  occurs  less  frequently  on  the 
papers  in  the  business.  He  was  the  stem  patriot  and  hater 
of  the  personal  government  of  George  III  that  he  had  always 
been.  He  resented  the  Townshend  Acts,  including  the  Stamp 
Act,  as  much  as  any  other  citizen,  and  was  vigorous  in  his 
opposition. 

First  Armed  Resistance  in  the  Revolution 

On  February,  1775,  occurred  the  first  armed  resistance  to 
the  British  troops  in  America.  Colonel  Leslie  was  sent  by 
General  Gage  with  a  regiment  of  British  troops  to  Salem,  to 
capture  some  cannon  known  to  be  stored  there.  The  soldiers 
landed  in  Marblehead  and  marched  the  five  miles  to  Salem. 
Marblehead’s  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  under  Deacon 
Stephen  Phillips,  its  chairman,  sent  warning  post-haste;  the 
churches  closed  at  once  (it  was  Sunday)  and  an  excited  but 
sullen  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  in  the  street  near  the  court¬ 
house,  where  Leslie  had  halted.  Leslie  was  a  cooler  man  than 
Pitcairn,  but  he  demanded  to  know  where  the  cannon  were. 
Old  Richard  Derby  stepped  out  to  defy  him. 

“Find  them  if  you  can.  They  will  never  be  surrendered,” 
he  said. 

Samuel  Porter,  a  young  lawyer  and  a  Loyalist  who  later 
lived  in  London,  indicated  the  road  to  North  Salem.  Leslie 
marched  on  to  the  North  Bridge,  where  the  minute  men  had 
raised  the  draw  and  stood  ready  for  eventuaUties  on  the 
farther  bank.  The  situation  was  tense,  but  old  Dr.  Barnard, 
in  his  position  of  minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  once  assumed  the 
r61e  of  peacemaker.  Negotiations  continued,  honor  was 
saved  by  lowering  the  bridge,  and  Leslie  returned  to  Boston, 
having  done  nothing.  If  LesUe  had  used  at  North  Bridge  the 
historic  words,  “Disperse,  ye  rebels!”  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  persuasions  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  would  have  laid  a  bloody  trail  from  Salem  North  Bridge 
back  to  the  boats  in  Marblehead,  instead  of  from  Concord  to 
Charlestown,  as  it  did  two  months  later.  It  was  the  moderation 
of  the  British  officer,  not  a  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  troops,  that  changed  the  situation.  Here,  therefore, 

**  Hunt,  Lives  of  American  Merchants,  II,  27. 
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was  the  first  organized  armed  resistance  of  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  evidently  not  Richard  Derby’s  fault  that  peace 
prevailed.  Some  of  the  guns  belonged  to  him.  Leslie  was 
not  turned  back  by  gentle  words.  It  was  the  companies 
of  minute  men  with  guns  in  their  hands  across  the  bridge 
that  gave  force  to  Dr.  Barnard’s  arguments.  The  Danvers 
minute  men,  six  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  retreat  from  Con¬ 
cord  in  April,  came  marching  down  to  North  Bridge  just  as 
Leslie  turned  back. 

This  incident  probably  strengthened  the  orders  which 
Gage  issued  to  the  Concord  expedition.  It  was  not  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  parley  while  the  province  organized  and  armed 
itself.  He  would  better  have  pushed  the  matter  at  Salem. 


Salem  Sends  the  News  of  Concord  and  Lexington  to 
England 

But  Salem  also  had  its  part  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
fight  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  When  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  met  at  Concord  on  Saturday,  April  22,  three  days  after 
the  Lexington  fight,  a  committee  of  eight,  headed  by  Elbridge 
Gerry,  of  Marblehead,  was  appointed  “to  take  depositions  in 
perpetuam  from  which  a  full  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
troops  under  General  Gage  in  their  route  to  and  from  Con¬ 
cord,  etc.  on  Wednesday  last  may  be  collected  to  be  sent  to 
England  by  the  first  ship  from  Salem.” 

This  was  no  inconsiderable  task,  but,  as  we  know  from  the 
controversies  over  who  started  first  in  the  Great  War,  the 
human  mind  attaches  vast  importance  to  the  question  of  who 
starts  a  fight.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  letter  came  from 
Salem  urging  the  utmost  haste,®*  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
committee  then  at  work  in  Lexington.  It  is  not  stated  who 
wrote  this  letter,  but  the  very  next  day  it  was  "ordered,  That 
the  copies  of  the  order  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Derby,  Esq.  for 
fitting  out  his  vessel  for  a  Packet  be  taken  and  authenticated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  and  Ordered  that  the  Hon. 
Richard  Derby,  Esq.’s  orders  to  the  treasury  be  also  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  President  pro  tempore”  ®* 

**  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  Series,  II,  767. 

•*  Ibid.,  II,  769. 
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On  Thursday,  April  27,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  “ 
resolved  “that  Captain  Derby  be  directed  and  he  hereby  is 
directed  to  make  for  Dublin  or  any  good  port  in  Ireland  and 
from  thence  to  cross  to  Scotland  or  England  and  hasten  to 
London.  This  direction  is  so  that  he  may  escape  all  cruisers 
that  may  be  in  the  chops  of  the  channel  to  stop  the  communi¬ 
cating  of  the  Provincial  Intelligence  to  the  agent." 

John  Derby,  who  sailed  in  the  ship,  was  a  son  of  our  Richard, 
and  the  papers  he  carried  are  in  the  archives  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  full  **  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  accompanying  a 
declaration  supported  by  afl&davits,  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  colony  agent  ic  London,  as  evidently  they  did  not  know 
he  was  then  on  the  water  en  rouie  to  America.  After  the 
usual  compliments  and  a  request  to  supply  Captain  Derby 
on  the  credit  of  the  colony,  the  letter  continues: 

But  we  most  ardently  wish  that  the  several  papers  herewith  en¬ 
closed  may  be  inunediately  printed  and  dispers^  through  every 
town  in  England  and  especially  communicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
aldermen  and  councilmen  of  the  city  of  London  that  they  may  take 
such  order  thereon  as  they  think  proper  and  we  are  confident  that 
your  fidelity  will  make  such  improvement  of  them  as  shall  convince 
all  who  are  not  determined  to  be  in  everlasting  blindness,  that  it  is 
the  united  efforts  of  both  Englands  that  must  save  either.  But  that 
whatever  price  our  brethren  in  the  one  may  be  pleased  to  put  on 
their  constitutional  liberties,  we  are  authorized  to  assure  you  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  with  the  greatest  unanimity  are  inflexibly 
resolved  to  sell  theirs  only  at  the  price  of  their  lives. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 

Jos.  Warren,  President  pro  tern. 

There  was  enclosed  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  signed  by  Warren,  and  twenty  affidavits  authenti¬ 
cated  by  notarial  certificates  in  the  most  legal  fashion,  all  to 
the  effect  that  the  troops  fired  first  and  without  provocation. 
Two  of  these  affidavits  were  from  British  soldiers,  evidently 
captives;  the  rest,  in  some  cases  signed  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  were  all  by  Americans. 

When  the  letters  reached  Salem  on  the  morning  of  April  27, 
the  schooner  Quero  of  sixty  tons,  in  ballast,  with  a  daring 
crew,  was  all  ready  to  leave.  John  Derby  went  on  board 

*  Force,  Amertoon  Archive*,  4tb  Series,  II,  747. 
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with  the  letters  and  Captain  William  Carleton,  the  sailing 
master,  got  up  sail.  Next  morning  she  had  vanished  and 
the  sloop  of  war  Lively,  which  had  been  hanging  around  o£f 
Marblehead,  had  not  seen  her  go.  Four  days  before.  General 
Gage  had  sent  his  despatches  by  the  ship  Sukey,  Captain 
William  Brown,  but  she  was  a  fully  loaded  ship  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  and  not  so  fast. 

Haste  was  essential,  however,  and  Derby  took  the  quickest 
route  to  London.  The  instruction  to  land  in  Ireland  was 
probably  merely  a  bUnd,  and  Derby  was  probably  put  ashore 
from  an  open  boat  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while  the  Quero 
dropped  back  to  Falmouth  before  entering  in  England.  Any¬ 
way,  Derby’s  expense  account  shows  expenses  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  London,  and  Hutchinson’s  diary  says  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  that  way,  though  the  King’s  officers  could 
not  discover  when,  or  where  his  ship  was. 

Anyhow,  he  got  to  London  Sunday  evening.  May  28,  with 
his  official  despatches,  which  he  at  once  turned  over  to 
Arthur  Lee,  acting  provincial  agent,  and  also  copies  of  the 
Salem  Gazette  of  April  21  and  April  25,  with  accounts  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  probably  written  by  Timothy  Pickering.  Hutchinson 
somewhat  bitterly  remarks  that  “the  conduct  of  the  Boston 
Leaders  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  after  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  the  5th  of  March  1770.  They  hurry  away  a  vessel  that 
their  partial  account  may  make  the  first  impression.”  Arthur 
Lee,  the  provincial  agent,  pressed  the  advantage  by  broad¬ 
casting  his  news  far  and  wide.  Those  who  remember  the 
impression  made  by  the  first  German  account  of  the  Jut¬ 
land  naval  fight  in  the  Great  War  can  easily  see  how  great 
the  advantage  was.  The  Ministry,  still  in  utter  ignorance, 
tried  to  discount  the  news.  Lord  Dartmouth  announced 
May  30,  1775:” 

A  report  having  been  spread  and  an  account  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  of  a  skirmish  between  some  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  detachment  of  His  Majesty’s  troops,  it  is 
proper  to  inform  the  public  that  no  advices  have  yet  been  received  in 
the  American  Department  of  any  such  event. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  despatches  on  board  the 
Sukey,  Capt.  Brown,  which  though  she  sailed  four  days  before  the 
vessel  that  brought  the  printed  accounts  is  not  yet  arrived. 

Etsex  InstiluU  Historical  Collections,  XXXVI,  6. 
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Arthur  Lee,  provincial  agent,  tartly  replied: 

London,  May  30.  As  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  account 
from  Salem  touching  an  engagement  between  the  King’s  Troops  and 
the  Provincials  of  Massachusetts  Bay  may  arise  from  a  paragraph 
in  the  Gazette  of  this  evening,  I  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  original  affidavits  . . .  that  they  are  deposited  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  with  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  for  their  inspection. 

When  the  Sukey  arrived,  her  news  was  pretty  stale,  and, 
as  the  newspapers  couldn’t  see  much  difference,  the  American 
point  of  view  prevailed.  The  main  dispute  seemed  to  be 
whether  the  British  troops  retreated  or  were  routed.  The 
London  press  sarcastically  closed  their  discussion  by  remark¬ 
ing,  “Whether  they  marched  like  mutes  at  a  funeral  or  fled 
like  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  present  ministry  after 
CuUoden  is  left  entirely  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.” 

Meanwhile  it  had  finally  occurred  to  the  Ministry  to  get 
hold  of  Derby  and  get  further  details,  as  he  was  reported  to 
be  en  rovie  to  Spain  for  ammunition,  but  now  Derby  had 
disappeared,  and  by  the  time  they  learned  that  the  Qiiero  was 
at  Falmouth,  she  had  also  sailed.  In  fact,  her  entry  at  Fal¬ 
mouth  was  probably  delayed  till  Derby  was  about  ready  to 
leave.  He  simply  took  a  seat  in  the  post-chaise,  somewhere 
outside  of  London,  for  Portsmouth  and  changed  into  another 
for  Falmouth.  On  July  19,  the  Quero  reached  Salem  and 
entered  from  Falmouth  in  ballast,  William  Carleton,  master, 
no  passengers.  All  quite  true,  but  her  important  passenger 
had  nevertheless  reported  to  General  Washington  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  day  before,  with  secret  despatches,  and  again  did 
not  report  how  or  where  he  got  ashore,  but  probably  north 
of  Cape  Ann  to  make  sure  to  avoid  the  English  cruisers.  The 
trip  cost  £143-9-2J  and  was  duly  paid  for  August  1,  1775. 
Derby  charged  £5-0-8  for  his  expenses  in  England,  but  also 
includes  this  entry: 

To  my  time  in  executing  the  voyage  from  hence  to  London  and 

back . Nothing  ®® 

*  See  Washington’s  Letter  to  Congress,  Works,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks, 
1834,  HI,  35. 

"  Full  account,  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  “Voyage  of  the  Quero,”  Essex  Insiituie 
Historical  CoUections,  XXXVI,  1-30. 
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Last  Years 

Richard  Derby  was  of  the  aggressive  temperament  which 
enjoys  a  fight  and  whose  spirits  rise  with  the  occasion.  On 
May  9,  or  a  few  days  after  the  Quero  had  gone,  he  wrote 
an  account  of  Lexington  to  Daniel  Hathome,  captain  of  his 
schooner  Polly  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  after  describing  the 
battle  and  regretting  the  losses,  he  adds: 

However  they  got  a  dire  drubbing  so  they  have  not  played  ye 
Yankee  tunes  since. . . .  We  have  no  Tories  save  what  is  now  shut  up 
in  Boston  or  gone  off.  There  has  not  as  yet  been  any  stopping  of 
ye  trade  so  I  would  have  you  get  a  load  of  molasses  as  good  and  cheap 
and  as  quick  as  you  can  and  proceed  home.’® 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  weakening  of  spirit,  but  merely 
a  desire  to  get  his  ship  home  and  out  of  harm’s  way.  As  the 
year  wore  on,  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this  became  more 
and  more  apparent. 

The  Derby  schooner  Jamaica  Packet  under  Captain  Inger- 
soll  was  captured  on  the  way  home  from  Jamaica  and  carried 
into  Boston,  where  she  was  detained  till  the  evacuation  and 
then  burned.  There  were  three  vessels  at  Hispaniola  under 
the  general  charge  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Silsbee  in  February, 
1776,  and  Captain  Hallet  was  sent  down  in  the  Nancy  with 
instructions.  Captain  Silsbee  got  her  loaded  and  headed 
back  so  that  she  arrived  in  Portland,  Maine,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  which  sold  at  a  good  profit,  but  two  of  the  other  three 
vessels  sent  north  were  captured,  and  by  the  summer  of  1776 
the  house  of  Derby  started  retaliation.  In  June,  the  schooner 
Sturdy  Beggar,  of  sixty  tons,  with  six  carriage  guns  and 
twenty-five  men,  was  sent  out,  and  in  September,  the  Re¬ 
venge  with  twelve  guns.  The  latter  had  a  most  successful, 
cruise,  and  she  sent  in  four  Jamaica  ships  with  over  seven 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Gradually  the  armed  ships  in¬ 
creased,  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  sent  out  from 
Salem  during  the  war,  the  Derbys  appeared  as  owners  or  part 
owners  of  twenty-five  and  doubtless  had  shares  in  many 
more.” 

As  the  war  progressed,  it  became  evident  that  these  ven¬ 
tures  were  more  and  more  the  work  of  the  younger  rather  than 

Essex  Institute  Historical  CoUeclions,  XXXVI,  16. 
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the  older  Derby.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  first  news  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris  brought  into  Salem  by  the  Derby 
ship  Astrea  on  March  12,  1783,  just  as  the  first  news  of  hos¬ 
tilities  had  been  taken  out  by  the  Quero.  Still,  his  story  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  On  October  27,  1783,  he  made  his  will, 
and  on  November  9,  just  a  fortnight  later,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  big  square  tomb  which  stands  on  the  left  of  the 
path  as  you  enter  the  Charter  Street  Burying  Ground. 

In  his  will  he  divided  a  property  worth  at  least  twenty 
thousand,  eight  hundred  pounds  as  he  valued  it,  and,  as  much 
of  it  was  in  houses  and  lands  at  values  which  seem  to  us 
absurd,  and  as  there  was  an  unitemized  residue,  it  certainly 
amounted  to  well  above  one  himdred  thousand  dollars  and 
probably  above  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  gave  to 
his  widow  all  the  goods  and  chattels  she  brought  on  her  mar¬ 
riage,  his  chariot  and  chariot  horses,  his  slave  child  Peggy,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  To  each  of  his  living  daughters 
he  gave  the  house  she  had  Uved  in  when  first  married,  house¬ 
hold  goods,  a  negro  slave,  and  cash  to  make  a  total  of  thirty- 
four  hundred  pounds  to  each,  and  to  the  orphan  children  of 
Sarah  each  one  thousand  pounds  in  cash  and  other  things  to 
make  their  total  an  equivalent  amount.  He  gave  his  son, 
Elias  Hasket,  certain  land  whereon  “his  warehouse  stands,” 
and  to  Richard’s  children  “the  mansion  house,  wharf  and 
buildings  thereon  which  I  gave  to  my  son  Richard  late 
deceased.”  These  were  merely  specific  items  which  were 
assigned  to  certain  heirs  out  of  the  residue,  which  was  divided 
into  thirds.  There  is  no  mention  of  ships  or  merchandise  and 
no  statement  of  the  full  value.  Elias  Hasket,  John,  and  John 
Gardner  3d  were  made  the  executors,  and  the  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  promptly  December  3,  1783. 

Thus  lived  a  great  Salem  merchant  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  founder  of  the  Derby  fortunes.  Undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  he  was  upright  and  honorable 
in  all  his  dealings  and  a  lover  of  his  town  and  country.  The 
injustice  of  the  British  maritime  policy  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  him  in  his  early  life  as  a  merchant.  He  lost  heavily 
through  the  injustice  of  the  English  administrators  in  the 
Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies,  and  he  bitterly  resented  an 
injustice  he  was  powerless  to  overcome.  This  point  of  view 
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stayed  by  him,  and  neither  age  nor  the  increasing  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  wealth  prevented  his  staking  everything  on  the 
liberty  of  his  country.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Revolution,  the  house  of  Derby  never  faltered  in  its  support 
of  the  wavering  fortunes  of  the  colonies.  Though  primarily  a 
man  of  business,  rather  than  a  man  of  public  affairs,  he  was 
sufficiently  committed  to  have  lost  everything  had  the  Revo¬ 
lution  failed.  Though  there  were  noisier  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous  patriots  than  he  and  his  sons,  I  doubt  if  any  one  in 
the  colonies  gave  more  effective  and  valuable  support  to  the 
cause  along  practical  and  useful  lines.  It  was  the  energetic 
and  well-to-do  men  of  his  type  doing  their  daily  tasks  effi¬ 
ciently  in  a  hundred  different  ways  who  supplied  the  sinews 
of  war  that  made  America  free. 


NOTES 

Affidavit  of  Elizabeth  Basket,  Richard  Derby’s  grandmother,  as 
printed  in  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  29, 
p.  110,  quoted  from  the  Notarial  Records  of  the  Essex  County 
Massachusetts  Clerk: 

Elizabeth  Haskitt’s  oath  and  certificate  Entered  May  30th,  1698. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Haskitt  widow  formerly  the  wife  of  Stephen  Haskitt 
of  Salem  personally  appeared  (before  me)  ye  subscriber  and  made 
oath  that  she  hath  six  children  living  (viz)  one  sonne  whose  name  is 
Elias  Haskitt  aged  about  Twenty  Eight  years  and  five  Daughters 
Elizabeth  Mary  Sarah  Hannah  and  Martha  all  of  which  she  had  by 
her  husband  ye  above  said  Mr.  Stephen  Haskitt  &  were  his  children 
by  him  begotten  of  her  body  in  lAwfull  Wedlock  being  married  to 
him  by  Doctor  Ceanell  in  Exeter  in  ye  Kingdom  of  England  &  whose 
sd  husband  served  his  time  with  one  Mr.  Thomas  Oburne  a  chan- 

celer  and  sope  boiler  in  sd  place  &  was  ye  reputed  Sonne  of - 

Haskitt  of  Henstredge  (so  called)  in  Summersetshire  in  sd  Kingdom 
of  England  and  hav  often  heard  my  sd  husband  say  that  he  had  but 
one  brother  whose  name  was  Elias  Basket  &  that  he  lived  in  said 
Towne  of  Henstredge. 

Elizabeth  Haskitt 


Swome  Salem  May  ye  30th  1698  before  me  John  Hathome  one 
of  ye  Councill  &  Justice  pe  &  Q  in  ye  County  of  Essex  in  his  Majtiea 
province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 
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PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  VESSELS 

The  colonial  trading  vessels  were  all  small  and  lent  themselves  to 
the  small  ventures  which  were  the  custom  of  the  times.  The  col¬ 
onies  in  New  England  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  collect  the 
outward  cargoes  for  a  large  ship  or  to  absorb  the  merchandise  which 
could  have  been  brought  back.  Few  vessels  in  the  Salem  trade 
exceeded  one  hundred  tons.  The  earliest  picture  of  a  Salem  vessel  is 
of  the  schooner  BaUick  in  1765.  The  earliest  known  original  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  colonial  vessel  is  that  of  the  ship  Bethel  of  1745,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Both  of  the  above 
ships,  with  pictures  of  the  Quero  and  the  schooner  Hannah  of  1775, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  arm^  Continental  cruiser,  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations  of  “Colonial  Trade  and  Commerce,”  by  Francis  B.  C. 
Bradlee,  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  reprinted  from  the 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Volume  LXIII. 

NON-IMPORTATION  AGREEMENT  OF  THE  SALEM 
MERCHANTS 

Salem,  Sept.  6.  “The  Merchants  and  Traders  in  this  Town  hav¬ 
ing  had  several  Meetings  to  consult  Measures  for  the  better  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Trade,  which  at  present  labours  under  great  Difficulties 
and  Discouragements;  and  being  convinced  that  a  further  Importa¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  Goods  from  Great-Britain  would  involve  the 
Importers  in  still  greater  Difficulties  and  render  them  unable  to  pay 
the  Debts  due  to  the  Merchants  in  Great-Britain,  they  unanimously 
VOTED  not  to  send  any  further  Orders  for  Goods  to  be  shipped  this 
Fall;  and  that  from  the  first  of  January  1769  to  the  first  of  January 
1770,  they  will  not  send  for  or  import,  either  on  their  own  account  or 
on  Commissions,  or  purchase  of  any  Factor  or  others,  who  may 
import  any  Kind  of  Goods  or  Merchandizes  from  Great-Britain, 
except  Coal,  Salt  and  some  Articles  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Fishery. 
They  likewise  agreed  not  to  import  any  Tea,  Glass,  Paper  or  Painters 
Colours  until  the  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  those  Articles  are  re¬ 
pealed.”  Essex  Gazette,  September  6,  1768. 
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(To  be  continued) 
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By  Mbs.  Frances  Rose-Teoup 


John  Humfry^  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  from  those  of  historians  and  even  at  those 
of  his  modern  kindred,  to  say  nothing;  of  having;  endured 
a  life  full  of  trouble,  which  he  must  have  considered 
a  punishment  sent  from  on  hig;h  for  his  sins. 

His  connection  with  Massachusetts  was  close  and  of 
very  g;reat  importance;  as  the  orig;inal  treasurer  of  the 
Dorchester  Company;  a  Patentee;  a  Deputy  Governor; 
an  Assistant  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company ;  an  emi¬ 
grant  and  a  Patentee  of  the  “Say-Brook”  gp'ant,  he  looms 
larg:ely  in  early  New  England  history. 

He  was  the  son  of  Michael  Humfry,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  Visitation  of  Dorset,  1623,  was  “of  Chaldon,” 
now  East  Chaldon,  but  his  place  of  residence  at  the  time 
of  his  son’s  birth  is  uncertain;  he  was  agent  for  Vis¬ 
count  Bindon  and  seems  to  have  settled  at  Chaldon  some¬ 
what  later.  He  married  Dorothy  Bawler  and  their  only 
(recorded)  child  was  John,  born  about  1593.  In  1615 
John  was  admitted  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  as  the  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  Michael  Humphry  of  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset; 
it  is  said  that  he  became  an  attorney  in  the  Court  of 
Wards  where  he  was  in  personal  contact  with  John 
Winthrop,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  not  forthcoming. 

He  must  have  married  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
as  his  first  wife,  Isabell,  daughter  of  Brune  Williams, 
son  of  John  Williams  of  Tynan  in  Isle  of  Purbeck,  was 
dead  in  1621,  in  which  year  he  married  his  second  wife. 
She  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Herbert  Pelham  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Valence,  by  his  second  ^vife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  second  Lord  de  la  Warr.  She  was  born  27th 
April,  1604;  they  were  married  4th  September,  1621, 
and  had  one  son,  John,  born  in  1622  and,  it  is  believed, 
a  daughter  Anne^,  who  was  of  marriageable  age  in  1641 ; 
there  may  have  been  another  daughter  as  well. 

iThis  is  the  spelling  adopted  hy  John  Humfry  himself. 

2  As  will  be  seen,  his  second  wife  did  not  die  until  1628,  so 
any  child  by  his  third  wife  would  have  been  under  twelve  in 
1641.  Anne  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  daughter  “who 
presently  ran  mad,”  see  p.  304  below. 
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Humfry’s  residence  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been 
Dorchester,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  o£  John 
White.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Dorchester  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  meeting  of  the  ‘‘New  England  Parliament” 
in  1624;  his  father  who  died  in  London  on  3rd  April, 
1626^,  was  one  of  the  “Capital  Burgesses  of  Dorches¬ 
ter”  at  the  time  and  is  described  as  “of  Dorchester”  in 
the  letters  of  administration  taken  out  three  weeks  later 
by  his  son.  John’s  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  there  on  Ist 
November,  1628. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  little  company  of  Dorcestrians 
who  carried  on  the  work  at  Nahum  Keike  after  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Company  ceased  to  function  but  when  White  was 
seeking  support  from  “gentlemen  of  blood”  to  whom  the 
Council  for  New  England  would  issue  a  grant,  John 
Humfry  came  to  his  assistance  and  was  named  one  of 
the  Patentees  thereunder  and  afterwards  was  both  a 
Patentee  and  Assistant  under  the  Charter;  he  occupied 
the  latter  position  until  elected  Deputy  Grovemor  on  20th 
October,  1629,  when  Winthrop  was  made  Governor,  but 
his  tenure  of  office  was  brief  for  he,  “in  regard  hee  was 
to  stay  behind  in  England,  was  discharged  of  his  Deputy- 
shipp,  &  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley  chosen  Deputy  in  his  place” 
on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  emigrants.'*  The  rea¬ 
son  for  his  stay  in  England  is  not  given — certainly  he 
had  very  much  to  occupy  him  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  way  of  propaganda  and 
collecting  of  funds  for  the  colony.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  having  printed  Cotton’s  sermon,  to  which 
he  wrote  an  introduction,  and  the  Planters  Plea. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  Humfry  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  became 
interested  in  the  colonization  of  New  England,  but  more 
probably  it  was  “the  other  way  about,”  that  through  the 
Lincoln  family’s  interest  in  New  England  Humfry  met 
—  and  afterwards  married  —  the  Lady  Susan  Fiennes 
Before  March,  1629,  the  “Boston  men”  had  approached 

8  Whiteway,  Diary,  t.  111. 

*  Massachusetts  Records,  I,  p.  70. 
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the  Company  who  were  on  the  point  of  despatching  the 
ministers  to  New  England,  and  Higginson,  writing  in 
July  of  that  year,  says  that  Johnson,  husband  of  the 
Lady  Arbella  Fiennes,  had  already  sent  out  servants  to 
New  England.  As  Humfry’s  wife  Elizabeth  had  died 
so  recently  as  the  previous  November  there  was  little 
time  for  him  to  become  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  and  influence  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Johnson.  It  may  have  been  that  he  met  the  Lady  Susan 
six  months  before  he  became  a  widower,  when  he  wit¬ 
nessed  Johnson’s  will  on  20th  April,  1628,  or  it  may 
have  been  that  Lady  Susan  accompanied  her  sister  Ar¬ 
bella  to  London  on  her  way  to  embark  at  Southampton 
and  that  their  first  meeting  then  took  place;  Humfry’s 
sudden  change  of  plan  may  have  been  in  some  measure 
the  result  of  his  desire  to  continue  his  courtship;  at  all 
events,  he  was  married  and  his  wife  was  expecting  to 
be  confined  in  August,  1631;  they  were  then  in  Lon¬ 
don,  perhaps  at  Dr.  Dennison’s  house,  near  Cree  Church, 
but  he  had  a  house  at  Sandwich,  the  Dolphin,  which 
he  had  lent  to  the  younger  Winthrop.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  his  daughter  Dorcas  was  bom,  as  she  was 
reputed  to  be  about  ten  years  old  in  1642.  It  was  not 
until  27th  April,  1634®,  that  Humfry  and  the  Lady 
Susan  sailed  from  Weymotith,  for  New  England. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  been  working  strenuously  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  colony — the  two  books  had  passed  through 
the  press,  and,  by  9th  December,  1630,  he  had  obtained 
the  promise  of  more  than  500  li,  having  urged  the  danger 
to  the  unprovided  colonists  from  the  French;  but  the 
ill-report  of  the  condition  of  the  Winthrop  party  imme¬ 
diately  after  landing  had  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  so  that,  as  he  says,  those  who  had  agreed  to  be¬ 
friend  the  colony  forgot  brotherly  love  in  the  fear  of 
financial  loss;  besides  this  another  reason  checked  the 
flow  of  funds — the  rumor  that  the  colonists  were  schis¬ 
matics, — so  he  urged  that  “some  new  and  better  satis¬ 
faction  be  given  to  the  good  people  here  that  we  goe 
not  away  for  separation,  the  apprehension  whereof 
5  tMiiteway,  Diary,  f.  201. 
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(apjainst  the  best  assurance  and  protestation  I  can  make) 
takes  deep  impression  here,  I  hope  we  shall  againe  redin¬ 
tegrate  both  ourselves  and  the  undertaking  in  the  former 
good  opinion  which  hath  been  conceaued  of  us  &  it.”* 

It  is  clear  that  Humfry  intended  to  go  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1632 — there  are  references  to  his  preparations 
for  the  voyage^  and  on  8th  May  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  an  Assistant  at  the  General  Court  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  anticipation  of  his  speedy  arrival.®  However, 
he  attended  the  Council  for  New  England  on  26th  June, 
1632,  accusing  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  of  staying  the 
departure  of  ships  and  passengers®  and  in  February, 
1633/4  he  was  one  of  those  before  the  Privy  Council, 
summoned  to  take  the  oaths^®,  etc.,  but  soon  after  he 
must  have  gone  to  Weymouth  whence,  as  has  been  said, 
he  sailed  about  two  months  later. 

He  arrived  in  New  England  in  July,  bringing  with 
him  a  good  supply  of  munitions  bought  with  “moneys 
given  for  that  end;  for  godly  people  in  England  began 
now  to  apprehend  a  special  hand  of  God  in  raising  this 
plantation,  and  their  hearts  were  greatly  stirred  to  come 
over,”  according  to  Winthrop^^,  though  the  connection 
with  the  emigration  of  the  godly  and  the  warlike  prep>- 
arations  is  not  obvious. 

Humfry  brought  also  “sixteen  heifers,  given  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Andrews  to  the  plantation,  to  every  of  the  ministers 
one  and  the  rest  to  the  poor  and  half  the  increase  of  the 
ministers’  to  be  reserved  for  other  ministers.  .  .  .  By 
Mr.  Humfrey’s  means  much  money  was  procured  and 
divers  promised  yearly  pensions.”^^  He  also  brought 
“certain  propositions  from  some  persons  of  great  quality 
and  estate,  (and  of  es|>ecial  note  for  piety)  whereby  they 
discovered  their  intentions  to  join  with  us,  if  they  might 

8  Winthrop  Papers,  I,  p.  8. 

T  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Collections,  9th  series,  p. 
253. 

8  Massachusetts  Records,  I,  p.  95,  and  Winthrop,  History  of 
New  England,  I,  p.  75. 

0  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  p.  59. 

lowhiteway.  Diary,  f.  197. 

History  of  New  England,  I,  p.  134. 

iHbid.  p.  135. 
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receive  satisfaction  therein.”^®  Sava{?e  su^prests  that 
these  were  the  propositions  sent  by  Lords  Say,  Brook  and 
‘^other  persons  of  quality  and  condition,”  copied  by 
Hutchinson,  which  were  answered  by  Cotton,  though  the 
date  1636  is  given.  In  reply  to  Demand  10,  dealing 
with  the  status  of  freemen,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  “excepting  old  planters,  i.e.  Mr.  Humphry,  who  him¬ 
self  was  admitted  an  assistant  at  London,  and  all  of  them 
freemen,  before  the  churches  here  were  established,  none 
are  admitted  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  but  such  as 
are  first  admitted  members  of  some  church  or  other  in 
this  country,  and,  of  such,  none  are  excluded  from  the 
liberty  of  freemen.”^'*  Hutchinson  adds  a  letter  from 
Cotton,  seemingly  a  reply  to  Lord  Say’s  comments  on 
the  answers  received,  also  dated  1636,  containing  the 
remark :  —  “Mr.  Humf rey  was  chosen  for  an  assistant 
(as  L  heare)  before  the  colony  came  over  hither;  and 
though  he  be  not  as  yet  ioyned  in  church  fellowship  (by 
reason  of  the  unsettledness  of  the  congregation  where  he 
liveth)^®  yet  the  commonwealth  do  continue  his  magis¬ 
tracy  to  him,  as  knowing  he  waiteth  for  opportunity  of 
enjoying  church  fellowship  shortly.”  It  is  surprising  in 
face  of  these  two  statements  that  Humfry  retained  his 
post  as  assistant  conferred  in  1630,  to  find  Winthrop 
recording  on  8th  May,  1632  that  among  the  assistants 

13  Ibid.  p.  134. 

1* Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  I,  p.  435. 

18  During'  the  two  years  since  his  arrival  he  might  have 
joined  the  Salem  Church. 

Young’s  Chronicles  (p.  106),  quotes  from  John  Cotton’s  letter 
to  Lord  Saye  of  1636:  “Mr.  Humphrey  was  chosen  for  an 
assistant,  (as  I  heard)  before  the  colony  came  over  hither; 
and  though  he  be  not  as  yet  joined  into  fellowship,  (by  reason 
of  the  unsettledness  of  the  congregation  where  he  liveth),  yet 
the  Commonwealth  do  still  continue  his  magistracy  to  him, 
as  knowing  he  w’aiteth  for  opportunity  of  enjoying  church 
fellowship  shortly.’’ 

It  must  have  been  very  shortly  if  his  name  is  in  that  list 
in  Judge  Appleton’s  Congregationalism,  and  quite  possibly  the 
“unsettledness  of  the  eongregation”  was  due  to  Hugh  Peter’s 
reorganization  of  the  Salem  church.  It  is  inexplicable  why 
Humphrey  did  not  join  the  Salem  church  on  his  arrival,  unless 
he  had  been,  taught  by  Rev.  John  White,  while  residing  in  Dor¬ 
chester  (England),  to  distrust  these  new-fangled  “congrega¬ 
tions”  and  preferred  the  Prayer  Book  ceremonies. 
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chosen  were  “Mr.  Humfrey  and  Mr.  Coddington  also, 
because  they  were  daily  expected.” 

At  the  outset  Humfry  reported  the  disapproval  by 
many,  apparently  himself  included,  of  the  selection  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  settlement  of  the  colony;  writing 
to  Winthrop  on  12th  December,  1630,  he  sa^’s^ — “For 
the  place  of  fixing  your  selves,  it  is  sollicitously  agitated 
by  manie  good  and  noble  friends  even  it  were  best  and 
safest  to  the  South  they  conclude,  as  it  is  warmer  &  (re¬ 
port  gives  out)  that  snow  even  at  Xarraganset  lies 
lesse.”^®  Emanuel  Downing  repeats  a  similar  rumor. 
Humfry  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  to  shift  before 
they  are  too  deeply  engaged  in  this  chilly  spot,  even  if 
it  entailed  loss,  pointing  out  that  the  emigrants  might 
move  by  degrees  in  small  detachments.  With  such  views 
implanted  in  his  mind  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  he  was 
much  taken  with  the  scheme  to  settle  in  the  place  which 
became  Connecticut;  he  was  among  those  to  whom  War¬ 
wick  granted  territory  there  in  1632 — later,  as  will  be 
seen,  an  even  warmer  climate  attracted  him.  Although 
we  find  him  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Records,  attend¬ 
ing  Courts  as  an  assistant,  engaged  in  laying  out  lands, 
in  settling  estates,  under  wills,  etc.  and  that  five  of  his 
children  were  baptized  between  1636  and  1641  and  that 
considerable  grants  of  land  were  made  to  him,  he  never 
seems  to  have  settled  down  contentedly  —  perhaps  his 
titled  wife  was  re  tless  and  discontented  in  such  different 
surroundings,  —  making  life  a  burden  to  him ;  at  all 
events,  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
West  Indies  at  Providence  Island,  Humfry  was  particu¬ 
larly  eager  to  join  the  venture  and  persuaded  l>etween 
two  and  three  hundred^’^  colonists  to  accompany  him — a 
fact  that  roused  the  extreme  anger  of  Winthrop  and,  as 
his  own  writings  show,  the  Governor,  when  roused,  used 
a  biting  pen  to  assail  the  public  and  private  characters 
of  offenders.  No  consideration  for  the  noble  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  Humfry  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonizing 
movement ;  no  recognition  of  the  great  sums  obtained  for 
the  project,  no  thought  of  the  labours  and  deprivations 

16  Winthrop  Papers,  I,  p.  8. 
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endured — not  even  the  knowledge  that  without  his  help 
Winthrop  might  not  have  found  a  colony  to  govern,  tem¬ 
pered  his  bitterness — all  was  as  dust  in  the  balance,  with 
the  result  that  Humfry  has  gone  down  in  history  as  an 
inhuman  monster  upon  whom  no  punishment  inflicted  by 
God  or  man  was  undeserved.  It  is  said,  but  apparently 
incorrectly,^®  that  Humfry  was  a  man  of  good  estate, 
worth  2000  li,  when  he  arrived  in  New  England — his 
letters  as  early  as  1630  mention  his  financial  difficulties 
— a  payment  of  sums  due  would  enable  him  to  go  to  New 
England  when  the  ship  taking  his  letter  made  its  next 
voyage,  without  that  he  could  not  go ;  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  time  spent  in  colonization  work  left  him  little 
opportunity  to  make  a  fortune  in  his  profession;  at  all 
events,  at  the  end  of  a  half  dozen  years  in  the  new  world 
he  was  financially  in  a  very  bad  position.  Rev.  Hugh 
Peter  urged  his  claim  to  recognition  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  which  bears  a  characteristic  rider  in  Win- 
throp’s  hand. 

“Whereas  it  pleased  the  Lord  by  divers  occasions  to 
exercise  our  honoured  brother,  Mr.  Humphrey  so  as  his 
condition  is  generally  taken  notice  of  in  the  country  to 
be  such  that  without  some  helpe  of  his  friends  [they] 
feare  the  Gospell  may  suffer  by  his  sufferings.  By  the 
advice  of  friends  I  am  bold  to  desire  the  Counsell,  favour 
and  assistance  of  the  Court  now  assembled  in  his  be- 
halfe,  and  finding  the  country  so  charged  already  by  nec¬ 
essary  rates,  I  have  only  this  way  of  some  succor  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  your  wisedomes,  viz:  that  where  as  hee  hath  some 
money  in  his  hands  intended  to  some  public  use,  if  that 
be  remitted  to  his  owne  being  one  hundred  and  odd'^ 
pounds,  and  if  thereunto  you  shall  advise  I  shall  pay 
him  what  Mr.  Geere  left  to  some  of  us  to  dispose  of  for 
the  Country,^®  I  suppose  it  may  answer  some  good  part 

18  History  of  Lynn,  pp.  197-8. 

19  Dennis  Geere  of  “Saugnst”  on  10  December  1635,  after 
legacies,  left  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  be  “employed  to  the 
advancement  of  such  works  as  in  the  wisdom  of  my  executors 
for  that  purpose  shall  seem  good  for  the  plantation  settled 
within  the  Patent  of  Massachusetts.”  Tlie  executors  were,  John 
Winthrop,  senior,  John  Humphry,  esq.  ,7ohn  Wilson  and  Hugh 
Pv-ter,  Preachers.  fP.  C.  C.  79  Campbell] 
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of  his  necessity,  though  I  perceive  lesse  than  700  li  be¬ 
side  the  sale  of  his  estate  will  not  clear  him.” 

Apparently  a  covering  letter  was  sent  with  it  to  Win- 
throp. 

“My  sudden  and  humble  request  unto  you  is  that  you 
would  bee  pleased  to  accompany  the  deputy  in  putting 
your  hand  and  scale  to  the  Testimony  that  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  unto  you  for  Mr.  Humfrey,  now  bound  for  Eng¬ 
land  with  his  son  only  %vith  him,  and  a  very  quiet  and 
contented  mynd ;  proposing  to  retume  in  the  Spring,  hav¬ 
ing  left  his  family  and  estate  in  Grodly  mens  hands.  I 
pray  you.  Sir,  faile  not  herein — I  meane  the  Countrys 
scale  to  it.  At  next  meeting  I  shall  give  you  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  about  himself  and  his  departure.  Salem,  ult. 

Sept.”2o 

Winthrop  could  not  have  complied  with  this  request 
for  his  marginal  note  runs: — “The  Court  upon  hearing 
&  consideration  thereof  did  declare  their  tender  regard 
of  the  gentleman  &  his  condition,  &  their  readynesse  to 
helpe  to  supporte  him:  but  they  are  not  satisfied  that 
his  estate  is  so  lowe  as  it  should  call  for  any  such  pub¬ 
lic  helpe,  &  if  it  should  appeare  so  they  would  then  see 
a  faire  way  how  much  helpe  may  be  usefull  to  him  for 
the  intended  end.”^^ 

The  date  suggested  for  this  is  1638,  which  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  from  the  date  of  the  next 
Court  after  the  supposed  date,  4th  December,  1638  until 
22nd  May,  1639  Humfry’s  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  assistants  present  at  the  meetings  —  during  that 
period  he  may  have  gone  to  England  with  his  son,  now 
grovTi  to  man’s  estate,  and  returned  in  the  spring,  as 
intended. 

The  only  result  of  this  petition,  we  may  take  it,  was 
the  demand  that  Humfry  should  “send  in  the  100**  w*^** 
is  in  his  hand  to  further*  the  colledge,”*^  presumably 
part  of  the  “one  hundred  odde  pounds”  intended  to  some 
public  use,  reqiiired  of  him  on  6th  June,  1639 — imme¬ 
diately  after  his  reappearance  at  the  Court.  Another 

io  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  38,  p.  38. 

Winthrop  Papers,  I.  p.  96. 

22  Massachusetts  Records,  I.  p.  263. 
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petition  was  presented  —  by  himself,  according  to  Win- 
tbrop, — and  250“  was  fp'anted  to  him  on  15th  May,  1640 
“to  relieve  his  necessity”  —  at  which  time,  it  may  be 
noted,  Dudley  was  Governor  and  Bellingham,  Deputy. 
Immediately  before  his  departure  he,  who  had  from  the 
outset  taken  part  in  military  affairs,  entrusted  even  by 
the  Company  in  February,  1628  with  matters  connected 
with  the  ordnance,  was  appointed  “serjeant  maior  gen- 
erall”  and  on  7th  October,  1641  “To  gratify  M'  Hum- 
frey  at  his  departure  for  his  publique  charges  &  travell 
in  his  place  as  seriant  maior,  the  sum  of  twenty  marks 
imposed  on  Oatley  is  freely  left  to  M'  Humfrey  his 
disposal.”^®  Again  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  Belling¬ 
ham  was  Governor  and  Endecott  Deputy  at  this  time. 

His  departure  was  now  at  hand — against  his  name  in 
the  list  of  assistants  at  this  very  Court  is  entered  “depted” 
with  a  cabalistic  sign.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  combined  with  his  original 
desire  to  seek  a  more  attractive  climate  had  influenced 
him  in  his  decision  to  accept  the  Governorship  of  the 
colony  intended  to  be  established  at  Providence  Island; 
added  to  these  reasons,  his  poverty,  his  disagreement  with 
some  of  the  notables,  possibly  a  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  form  of  Church  Government — for  his  membership  of 
any  church  is  not  recorded®^ — and  Anally  his  fresh  mis¬ 
fortunes,  made  him  glad  to  leave  the  bleak  shores  of  New 
England  to  accept  a  lucrative  post.  Almost  at  the  end 
of  his  stay  his  barn  was  maliciously  “fired,”  by  one 
Henry  Stevens,  who,  in  punishment,  was  ordered  to  be 
servant  to  Mr.  Humfry  for  twenty-one  years,  “towards 
recompensing  the  losse.”®® 

In  the  early  months  of  1640  Winthrop  records  the 
movement  towards  settling  in  the  Carribean  Islands  and 
he  especially  mentions  that  chief  among  those  who  sold 
their  estates  to  transport  themselves  to  Providence  was 
“John  Humfrey,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  especial  parts  of 
learning  and  activity  and  a  godly  man,  who  had  been 

2s76fd.  p.  338. 

2*  As  he  had  children  baptized  it  is  probable  that  he  did  join 
a  church. 

Massachusetts  Records,  I.  p.  301. 
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one  of  the  first  be^nners  in  promotinff  of  this  plantation, 
and  had  laboured  very  much  therein.  He,  being  brought 
low  in  his  estate,  and  having  many  children,  and  being 
well  known  to  the  lords  of  Providence,  and  offering  him¬ 
self  to  their  service,  was  accepted  to  be  the  next  gov¬ 
ernor.  Whereupon  he  laboured  much  to  draw  men  to 
join  him.  This  was  looked  at,  both  by  the  general  court, 
and  also  by  the  elders,  as  an  unwarrantable  course;  for 
though  it  was  thought  very  needful  to  further  plantation 
of  churches  in  the  W’^est  Indies,  and  all  were  willing  to 
endeavour  the  same;  yet  to  do  it  with  disparagement  of 
this  country  (for  they  gave  out  they  could  not  subsist 
here,)  caused  us  to  fear,  that  the  Lord  was  not  with  them 
in  the  way.”^® 

Not  only  was  Humfry  a  delinquent  but  Ix)rd  Say  had 
diverted  intending  emigrants  and  had  disparaged  the 
country;  therefore  Winthrop  wrote  what  must  have  been 
a  stinging  letter  which  received  an  equally  stinging  reply 
from  his  lordship  and  though  Winthrop  records  that  Say 
did  not  deny  the  reports  of  his  conduct,  he  fails  to  enter, 
what  appears  in  the  letter,  that  his  lordship  gave  him 
an  applicable  tu  quoque  as  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
new  venture  by  slanderous  reports  of  it  and  its  furtherers. 

But  the  conduct  of  Humfry  particularly  roused  the 
ire  of  the  Grovernor.  It  was  disclosed  that  Humfry  was 
persuading  people  to  accompany  him  when  the  proposed 
visit  of  Peter  to  England  on  a  begging  expedition  for 
the  colony  was  being  discussed.  Endecott  opposed  the 
scheme  as  he  feared  Peter  would  remain  in  England  or 
would  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Providence  Island,  where¬ 
upon  Humfry  “fell  fowle”  of  Endecott  in  open  assembly 
at  Salem.  Had  it  not  been  that  they  were  both  godly 
men  who  hearkened  to  seasonable  counsel  there  would 
have  been  a  professed  breach  between  them.  Winthrop 
fails  to  record  that  Endecott  ^v^ote  to  him  that  he  blessed 
God  that  “his  honoured  brother,  Mr.  Hiimphry,  had  given 
him  full  satisfaction  in  his  free  acknowledgment  of  his 
failing  heere  as  also  of  his  unjust  charges  layd  upon  me 
there”  and  had  expressed  his  contrition  with  tears.^^ 

2«  History  of  New  England,  I.  p.  311. 

Winthrop  Papers,  I.  145. 
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Humfry,  buffeted  by  fortune  and  finding  hinoself  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  humiliating  encounters  with  those  in 
authority,  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  receipt  of  the  offer 
of  the  governorship  of  the  Providence  Island  settlement ; 
his  commission  was  dated  1st  March,  1640/1,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  that  would  have  brought  balm 
to  his  wounded  heart.  The  Council  wrote  that  they  were 
encouraged  by  his  integrity  and  worth  to  recommend  to 
his  acceptance  the  government  of  the  Island,  though  they 
confessed  that  the  employment  was  below  his  merit.  They 
hoped  he  would  be  accompanied  by  many  good  families 
and  persons,  that  the  foundation  of  a  considerable  colony 
might  be  laid.^®  But  the  sequel  was  indeed  a  sad  one. 

Under  date  of  27th  July,  Winthrop  enters  various  acts 
of  vengeance  at  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  upon  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  colony.  ‘‘The  Lord  shewed  his  displeasure 
against  others,  though  godly,  who  have  spoken  ill  of  this 
country,  and  so  discouraged  the  hearts  of  his  people; 
even  the  Lords  and  others  of  Providence  having  spoken 
too  much  in  that  kind,  thinking  thereby  to  further  their 
own  plantation  [though  he  does  not  record  the  vengeance 
upon  his  own  plantation  for  his  own  reviling  of  the 
Providence  Island  settlement]  Mr.  Humfrey,  who  was 
now  for  Providence  with  his  company,  raised  an  ill  re¬ 
port  of  this  country,  were  here  kept  in  spite  of  all  their 
endeavours  and  means  to  have  gone  this  winter,  and  his 
corn  and  all  his  hay  to  the  value  of  £160  were  burnt  by 
his  own  servants  who  made  a  fire  in  his  barn,  and  by 
gunpowder,  which  incidentally  took  fire,  consumed  all; 
himself  at  the  court  before  having  petitioned  for  some 
supply  of  his  wnnt,  whereupon  the  court  gave  him 
£250.'”2» 

Moreover,  when  Humfry  did  set  sail  on  20th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1641,  in  company  with  four  ministers  and  a  school¬ 
master,  who  must  needs  go  against  all  advice,  they  had 
a  fair  voyage  until  off  the  coast  of  England,  during  all 
which  time  Humfry’s  five  companions  “spake  reproach¬ 
fully  of  the  people  and  of  the  country,”  but  the  wind 
coming  up  against  them,  they  were  tossed  up  and  down. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  I.  p.  320. 

29  History  of  Netc  England,  II.  p.  13. 
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their  provisions  ran  short  and  on  entering  “the  Sleeve” 
a  tempest  arose  at  night,  but,  having  humbled  themselves 
to  the  Lord,  they  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight  —  yet  the 
Lord  followed  them  ashore.  “One  had  a  daughter  that 
presently  ran  mad,  and  two  other  daughters,  being  under 
ten  years  of  age,  were  discovered  to  have  been  abused 
by  divers  lewd  persons,  and  filthiness  in  his  family.”^® 
This  was  poor  Humfry — the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  on 
the  blasphemers  of  the  Plantation  need  not  detain  us, 
but  his  misfortunes  require  comment. 

Winthrop  accuses  Humfr^',  mthout  any  apparent  jus¬ 
tification,  of  neglecting  his  children,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  his  previous  absence  Peter  assured  the  Governor  that 
Humfry  had  placed  his  family  and  estate  in  godly  men’s 
hands;  at  this  time  Winthrop  himself  informs  us  that 
the  children  were  in  the  care  of  a  church-member^^  “in 
good  esteem  for  piety  and  sobriety.”  Evidently,  neither 
Winthrop  nor  Humfry  had  any  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  pian  so  trusted  would  be  guilty  of  so  foul  an 
offence,  which,  as  Winthrop  states,  was  not  disclosed  until 
after  the  father’s  departure.  Another  charge  of  neglect 
was  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  culprits. 

The  action  of  the  Governor  w’hen  the  matter  became 
known  was  most  reprehensible — even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  care  for  the  reputation  of  the  colonists  (he  does 
not  hint  that  this  filthiness  was  a  punishment  for  their 
maligning  of  the  Providence  emigrants),  at  least  some 
discretion  might  have  been  exercised.  Here  were  two 
children,  little  more  than  babies,  scarcely  aware  of  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  committed  against  them,  children 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  instrumental  in  tlie  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  colony,  who  had  spent  his  time  and  his 
estate  on  its  behalf,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Governor 
through  many  years.  He  had  been  to  some  extent  driven 
away  by  circumstances  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  his 
small  children  to  the  settlement  not  yet  firmly  established. 
One  would  have  expected  that  the  sainted  Margaret  Win¬ 
throp  would  have  taken  them  to  her  home,  or  that  Ende- 
oott,  now  reconciled  with  the  father,  would  have  had 

so  Jhid.  II.  p.  86. 
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the  children,  if  not  in  his  own  house,  at  least  under  his 
special  care;  or  that  some  person  of  assured  position 
would  have  looked  after  their  welfare.  But  no,  —  the 
father  from  the  outset  had  preferred  a  different  place 
of  residence  than  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Ifew  Ena;land, 
he  may  have  sought  relief  from  the  persecuting  zeal  of 
the  Boston  Puritans — his  point  of  view  on  church  gov¬ 
ernment  may  have  agreed  udth  that  of  John  ^^^lite,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  become  a  church 
member;  so  Winthrop  must  needs  demonstrate  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  upon  a  man  who  dared  to  offend  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore  took  every  possible  step  to  blazon 
abroad  the  shame,  not  only  so,  but  even  to  record  every 
disgusting  detail  in  his  Journal,  after  they  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  rulers  and  elders  in  a  more  or  less  public 
manner  —  even  the  punishments  inflicted  savored  of  in¬ 
sult,  —  money  fines  payable  to  Humfry,  as  if  the  dis¬ 
honor  could  be  mitigated  thereby.  After  such  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  the  governing  body,  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  Humfry ’s  own  conduct 
was  noble  and  Christian  —  he  wrote  from  Gravesend  in 
1646  when  in  great  sorrow  and  affliction  to  Winthrop: — 
“Sir,  I  thank  you  againe  and  againe  (and  that  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity)  for  any  fruites  of  your  goodness  to  me  and  mine, 
and  for  anything  contrarie  I  bless  his  name,  &  la1x)ur  to 
forget,  and  desire  him  to  pardon.”®^ 

As  showing  his  care  for  his  family,  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  letter  to  the  younger  John  Winthrop,  with 
wfflom  he  had  been  particularly  intimate  and  who  had 
occupied  Ilumfry’s  house  at  Sandwich  in  1631 ;  the  let¬ 
ter  must  have  been  written  about  the  time  he  heard  of 
the  tragedy  of  his  daughters ;  it  is  dated  from  We\Tnouth. 
21st  July,  1643.  “If  you  can  be  helpfull  anie  way  to 
my  poore  family  I  know  you  need  not  be  intreateJ.  I 
heare  they  want  monie.  I  pray  speak  to  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Waring®^  (to  whome,  wdth  his,  my  best  respects  with 
all  thankes  for  all  manner  of  kindness)  I  know  he  will 
not  see  them  in  miserie  that  are  cast  upon  them.  About 

32  Hutchinson  Collections,  p.  28. 

33  Possibly  the  Rev.  John  Warham,  no  doubt  well  known  to 
Humfry ;  no  Waring  can  be  traced  in  New  England  at  this  time. 
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six  pounds  a  month  I  suppose  will  doe  their  tume  suf¬ 
ficiently,  the  rest  I  would  gladly  should  goe  to  paying 
of  debts  except  that  which  you  shall  neede  thereof.”®'* 

The  career  of  Humfry  after  his  return  to  England  was 
marked  by  misfortunes.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  himself 
ever  went  to  Providence  Island.  Winthrop  tells  the  fate 
of  William  Pierce,  “an  expert  mariner,”  who  for  some 
twenty  years  commanded  ships  in  the  service  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  settlements;  he  went  to  that  plantation  with 
two  small  vessels,  in  response  to  the  request  to  the  churches 
in  Massachusetts  made  by  a  church  there,  and  found  the 
Island  in  Spanish  hands  and  was  killed  by  “a  great  shot” 
from  one  of  the  enemies’  guns.®®.  Winthrop  also  states 
that  Providence  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  “and  the 
Lords  lost  all  their  care  and  cost  to  the  value  of  above 
£60,000.”®®  Thus  ended  the  enterprise  in  which  Humfry 
was  so  deeply  engaged. 

His  subsequent  history  is  difficult  to  trace;  he  was 
known  as  “Colonel  Humfry”  and  so  also  was  his  son 
John.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  the  younger  John 
who  accepted  the  doubtful  honor  of  acting  as  Sword 
Bearer  to  Bradshawe  at  the  trial  of  the  King.  The  “High 
Court  of  Justice”  issued  this  order  on  20th  January, 
1648/9 : — “that  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  be  desired  to  deliver 
unto  John  Humphreys,  Esq.  the  sword  of  state  in  his 
custody,  which  said  sword  bearer,  Mr,  Humphreys,  is  to 
beare  before  the  lord  president  of  this  Court.”®^  The 
intimacy  between  the  Humfrys  and  Peter,  an  important 
person  closely  associated  with  the  execution  of  the  King, 
makes  this  the  more  probable.  On  9th  May,  1649, 
twenty  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Colonel  Hum¬ 
phreys  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Peter  with  a  physician, 
the  Council  of  State  writing  a  letter  to  Peter  in  which 
they  said: — “We  are  sorry  of  your  sicknesse  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  doubting  whether  you  can  have  there  a  physi¬ 
cian  acquainted  with  your  condition,  have  desired  Colonel 
Humphreys  to  visit  you  and  bring  a  physician  to  consult 

**  Winthrop  Papers,  I.  p.  17. 

8*  History  of  New  England,  II.  p.  33. 

Mibid.  II.  p.  13. 

ST  Quoted  by  Savage,  see  Ibid.  I.  p.  75. 
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with  Dr.  Goodman.”^®  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
elder  John  Humfry  had  lived  at  Sandwich  in  1630  and 
had  lent  his  house  there  to  the  younger  Winthrop  in 
1631,  the  probability  that  this  Colonel  Humphreys  was 
either  the  emigrant  or  his  son  seems  strangely  confirmed. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  Pelham  Humfry,  the  musician, 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Sword  Bearer;  as  far  as  we  know 
the  only  son  of  John  Humfry  and  Elizabeth  Pelham  was 
the  younger  Colonel  John — it  is  almost  incredible  that 
any  one  bearing  the  name  of  “Pelham  Humfry”  could 
be  other  than  her  grandson;  the  date  of  the  musician’s 
birth  is  given  as  1647,  when  John  Humfry  the  younger 
would  have  been  twenty-five  years  old — quite  old  enough 
to  be  father  of  Pelham.  Taken  in  conjunction,  these 
facts  point  to  the  identity  of  the  Sword  !^arer  with  one 
of  our  Humfi^'S  and  to  Pelham  as  the  son  of  the  younger. 

John  Humfry  himself  survived  at  least  until  1651, 
when  on  16th  December,  “Collonell  John  humfrey  of  the 
citty  of  Westminster  deceased  being  sicke  in  body  but  of 
perfect  mind  and  memory  did  dispose  of  his  estate  de¬ 
clare  and  say  that  he  did  leave  all  his  estate  to  his  sonne 
John  Humfrey  to  be  by  him  disposed  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  his  younger  children  for  that  he  had 
ever  found  him  a  dutiefull  and  engenious  sonne  or  the 
said  Collonell  humfrey  used  wordes  to  the  like  effecte 
In  the  presence  and  hearinge  of  diverse  credible  wit¬ 
nesses.”®®  It  was  not  until  4th  June,  1653  that  letters 
of  administration  were  issued  to  “Collonel  John  humfrey 
the  naturall  and  lawful  sonne  of  y®  said  deceased”  to 
administer  the  goods  chatties  and  debts  of  the  said  de¬ 
ceased.  Pope,  in  his  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,  says  that 
the  elder  Humfry  died  in  1653  and  that  letters  of  admin¬ 
istration  were  granted  to  his  son  Joseph  in  1661 ;  as  the 
latter  was  born  in  1640  he  would  have  just  come  of  age 
at  that  date  and  would,  doubtless,  require  authority  to 
deal  with  the  property  remaining  in  N’ew  England. 

So  ended,  at  a  comparatively  early  age — fifty-seven  at 
the  most — the  life  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  estab- 

39  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  38,  p.  38. 

33  P.  C.  C.  297  Brent. 
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lish  and  uphold  the  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
who,  at  the  hands  of  the  successful  Governor,  has  received 
such  unmerited  obliquy,  the  latter  beinpf  at  pains  to 
record  his  unkind  remarks  for  the  perusal  of  subsequent 
f]tenerations ;  and  that  one  who,  with  a  noble  generosity, 
had  forgiven  offences  of  a  serious  nature,  yet  received  no 
quarter,  no  modifying  word,  from  the  man  whom  he  had, 
in  a  minor  degree,  offended. 


PEG  LAMPS  ANB  THEIR  HOLDERS. 


By  Edward  Allan  Rushfoed,  M.  D. 


Peg  lamps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  early 
lighting,  have  received  but  little  notice  from  writers  on 
antiques.  Possibly  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  them.  However,  with 
their  increasing  rarity  it  is  felt  that  they  should  be  given 
more  than  a  passing  reference.  The  title,  peg,  is  derived 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  constructed.  True 
pegs  are  lamps  without  bases,  simply  an  oil  font  and 
burner,  with  a  projection  from  the  bottom  of  the  font, 
the  peg.  This  when  inserted  into  the  socket  of  a  candle¬ 
stick  converts  it,  for  the  time  being,  into  a  lamp.  Petti¬ 
coat  lamps  have  pegs,  but  should  not  be  considered  as 
true  peg  lamps,  because  they  also  possess  a  skirtlike  base, 
and  it  is  from  the  resemblance  of  this  base  to  that  now 
almost  obsolete  article  of  feminine  wearing  apparel,  they 
have  obtained  their  name.  This  form  of  lamp  was  nearly 
always  made  of  tin.  We  have  seen  but  one  composed  of 
any  other  metal ;  that  is  made  of  pewter,  has  a  very  short 
peg,  and  came  from  Belgium. 

In  the  South,  peg  lamps  are  likely  to  be  referred  to  as 
stnmp  lamps,  while  in  England  they  would  probably  be 
called  socket  lamps,  the  origin  of  both  of  these  titles  being 
quite  obvious.  Peg  lamps  were  mthout  doubt  originated 
as  a  matter  of  economy;  less  material  and  labor  were  re¬ 
quired  in  their  construction  and  it  is  therefore  logical  to 
suppose  that  they  were  cheaper.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  know  that  tin  peg  lamps  produced  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1800  cost  approximately  one  half  as  much 
as  lamps  of  similar  type,  but  having  a  standard  and  base. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Essex  Institute  came 
into  possession  of  a  hundred  or  more  antiquated  hard¬ 
ware  catalogues,  the  gift  of  Col.  Henry  A.  Hale.  These 
catalogues  had  probably  been  received  from  England  by 
the  Deans  who  kept  a  hardware  store  in  Salem  before 
the  Hales  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  and  perhaps 
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before.  Two  of  these  catalogues,  which  measure  nine  and 
one-half  by  fourteen  and  one-half  inches,  are  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  lamps  and  lanterns  of  japanned  tin  and  brass 
and  contain  the  earliest  information  we  have  been  able 
to  find  on  peg  lamps. 

One  of  these  contains  seventy-five  pages  with  275 
copper-plate  illustrations,  very  finely  drawn  with  much 
detail.  The  other  catalog  contains  but  twelve  pages,  with 
182  illustrations,  much  smaller  and  more  crudely  de¬ 
signed.  The  latter  is  interleaved  with  thin  laid  paper  on 
which  are  printed  the  names  of  the  various  articles  illus¬ 
trated.  Several  of  these  sheets  bear  dated  watermarks, 
IV  1796,  IV  1802,  IV  1803,  J  H  1797  and  J  XIND 
1802,  while  others  are  marked  with  a  fleur-de-lys. 

These  books  originated  in  Birmingham,  England,  and 
although  they  are  not  dated  if  we  may  judge  by  the  above 
watermarks  and  their  other  characteristics  they  made 
their  appearance  early  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  The  catalogue  bearing  the  dated  watermarks  is 
apparently  the  earlier  of  the  two  and  will  be  referred  to 
as  Catalogue  A.  The  other  which  appears  to  be  but 
slightly  later  will  be  spoken  of  as  Catalogue  B.  There 
is  so  much  information  in  these  catalogues  which  is 
new  and  different,  that  a  fair-sized  book  could  unques¬ 
tionably  be  written  about  them.  In  these  notes,  how¬ 
ever,  data  pertaining  to  peg  lamps  and  their  relatives 
only  will  be  considered. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of 
these  catalogs  is  the  naming  of  the  various  types  of  lamps 
shown  in  catalog  A,  arid  if,  as  it  is  logical  to  suppose, 
they  are  given  the  names  by  which  they  were  commonly 
known  at  that  period,  we  may  consider  it  advisable  to 
change  our  present-day  titles.  This  applies  particularly 
to  peg  lamps,  which  are  termed  socket  lamps,  because  of 
their  use  in  candlestick  sockets,  and  to  petticoat  lamps, 
which  are  named  ‘‘stand  or  socket  lamps,”  The  “socket” 
part  of  this  latter  title  is  clear,  and  plainly  shows  that 
this  form  of  lamp  was  intended  for  candlestick  use  if 
desired.  Whether  “stand”  referred  to  the  fact  that  these 
lamps  would  stand  alone,  which  of  course  a  peg  lamp 
would  not  do,  or  indicated  that  they  might  be  used  on 
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one  of  those  little  tables,  commonly  called  a  light  stand, 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

Two  other  types  of  lamps  with  pegs  are  shown,  one  in 
catalog  A,  and  listed  as  “Hall  Lanthom  Lamps,’’  and 
the  other  in  catalog  B  which  unfortunately  does  not  give 
specific  names  for  these  lamps.  The  “Hall  Lanthom 
Lamp”  is  an  urn-shaped  affair  with  a  short  standard  and 
a  fiaring  base,  and  was  intended  to  set  in  the  candle  socket 
of  a  hall  lantern.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  locate  an 
example  or  other  record  of  either  of  these  types  of  lamps. 
The  other  variety  bears  no  name,  but  since  it  functions  the 
same  as  the  stand  or  socket  lamp,  it  might  be  considered 
as  a  variation  of  this  type.  It  has  a  short  standard  be¬ 
tween  the  oil  font  and  the  base,  and  is  without  the  handle 
which  is  a  part  of  most  petticoat  lamps.  One  might  ask 
if  the  hall  lantern  lamp  could  not  serve  also  as  a  stand 
lamp,  but  examination  of  the  illustrations  indicates  that 
it  would  be  top-heavy,  and  that  the  peg  extends  slightly 
below  the  base. 

Some  of  the  data  gathered  from  a  study  of  these  cata¬ 
logs  follow.  Socket  and  lanthom  lamps  were  available 
in  lx)th  tin  and  brass,  while  the  stand  or  socket  types 
w’ere  supplied  only  in  tin.  Both  catalogs  correspond  in 
this  detail.  In  catalog  A  tin  lamps  w’ere  listed  as  “Jap- 
ann’d,”  while  in  catalog  B  they  were  listed  as  “Japand.” 

There  were  a  number  of  variations  in  these  lamps, 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  being  in  the  shape  of  the  oil 
font.  Three  types  of  fonts  are  illustrated,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  describe  them  is  to  say  that  they  resemble  an 
acorn,  a  mushroom  and  a  ball;  the  ball  type  is  found  in 
catalog  B  only.  All  of  these  forms  w’ere  made  ^vith 
whale-oil  burners  for  one,  two  or  three  wicks,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  size  of  the  font  increased  slightly  with  each 
additional  burner.  In  catalog  B  we  find  that  for  a  very 
slight  additional  cost,  any  of  these  various  types  of  lamps 
could  be  supplied  with  filling  tubes  or  “feeders.” 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  tw’o  catalogs  show  but  few 
slight  variations  for  articles  of  the  same  class,  and  as 
catalog  B  is  the  most  complete  it  is  referred  to  for  prices 
on  all  except  lamps  of  the  hall  lanthom  type.  The  prices 
given  are  by  the  dozen,  and  no  discount  is  noted,  though 
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in  some  of  the  other  hardware  catalog's  discounts  of  from 
five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  are  mentioned. 

The  mushroom  socket  lamp  was  the  cheapest  at  four 
shilling.  This  is  for  the  simplest  form,  the  single  burner, 
feederless  type.  The  acorn  and  ball  types  were  four  shill¬ 
ings  six-pence.  For  each  additional  wick  tube  six-pence 
Avas  added  to  the  cost  per  dozen,  and  the  addition  of  a 
feeder  added  one  shilling  to  the  dozen  price.  The  simple 
mushroom  socket  lamp  in  brass  sold  for  eleven  shillings, 
six  pence,  while  the  most  expensive  in  this  metal  was 
the  acorn  type  with  three-wick  burner  and  feeder  at  nine¬ 
teen  shillings,  brass  socket  lamps  being  approximately 
three  times  as  costly  as  their  brothers  of  tin. 

Stand  or  socket  (petticoat)  lamps,  of  tin  only,  were 
produced  in  the  same  forms  and  variations  as  were  the 
simpler  socket  lamp,  and  considering  the  additional  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  seem  very  cheap.  The  prices  range  from 
five  shillings  six  pence  for  the  single  burner  mushroom 
type,  to  eight  shillings  six  pence  for  the  three-burner 
acorn  or  ball  type  with  feeders.  The  variation  of  this 
type  of  lamp  with  standard  is  illustrated  only  with  two 
and  three  burners,  which  sold  for  seven  shillings  and 
seven  shillings  six  pence  with  one  shilling  extra  for 
feeders.  Japanned  hall  lanthorn  lamps  cost  seven  shillings 
for  the  two-burner  type,  and  seven  shillings  six  pence  when 
the  burners  numbered  three.  There  are  eight  varieties  of 
brass  hall  lanthorn  lamps  shoAvn  in  catalog  A,  the  prices 
ranging  from  twenty-two  shillings  to  thirty-six  shillings. 

A  study  of  the  images  in  the  catalogues  shows  that  tin 
peg  or  socket  lamps  received  as  much  display  space  from 
rheir  manufacturers  as  otlier  types,  and  if  one  may  judge 
from  their  cost  and  convenience  they  should  have  been 
very  popular,  .yet  the.v  are  much  more  difficult  to  find 
toda.v  than  their  larger  brothers.  It  is  probable  that  their 
small  size  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  many,  Avhile 
their  cheapness  led  to  the  discarding  of  many  more.  We 
are  also  led  to  wonder  why  three-Avick  burners  are  prac¬ 
tically  extinct  today. 

Variety  of  Peg  Laaips. 

^fetal  peg  lamps  are  among  the  A’ery  rare  items  of 
earlv  lighting  at  the  present  time.  The  most  common 
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of  those  are  tin,  while  brass  pej;  lamps  are  quite  scarce. 
Some  very  beantifiil  specimens  in  Sheffield  are  still  to  be 
found.  One  especially  fine  example  may  be  seen  in  the 
Francis  H.  Lee  collection  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  Pewter  pegs  are  probably  the  most  rare 
of  all  metal  peg  lamps ;  the  writer  knows  of  but  two,  one  of 
which  he  was  recently  able  to  add  to  his  own  collection 
after  four  years  of  painstaking  search.  Petticoat  lamps 
are  much  easier  to  pick  up  though  they  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  from  circulation. 

Among  other  metal  lamps  which  have  been  noted  are 
two  from  old  carriage  lanterns.  They  are  conical  in 
shape,  ribbed  and  with  single  whale-oil  burners.  The 
larger  is  entirely  of  tin,  but  the  upper  half  of  the  smaller 
one  is  composed  of  a  yellow  metal  which  may  be  either 
brass  or  yellow  copper.  A  round,  double  burner  whale- 
oil  lamp  with  decorated  band  about  its  center,  is  silver 
plated  apparently  on  a  white  metal,  though  a  pair  of 
acom-shaped  lamps  which  are  in  the  writers  collection 
are  plated  over  copper.  One  tin  lamp  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  home  by  trimming  the  skirt  off  a  petticoat  lamp. 

The  majority  of  existing  peg  lamps  are  of  glass,  some 
of  them  made  very  early  in  the  glass  lamp  period,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  characteristics.  The  advent  of  glass 
lamps  alxmt  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  found 
the  majority  of  households  abundantly  supplied  with 
candlesticks,  and  as  the  colonist  of  that  period  was  a 
thrifty  person,  the  idea  of  discarding  his  supply  of  per¬ 
fectly  good  candlesticks  was  not  especially  pleasing.  Peg 
lamps  were  the  happy  medium,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
new  lighting  system  at  a  moderate  cost.  They  did,  how¬ 
ever,  have  one  disadvantage,  they  slipped  very  easily  from 
their  candlestick  holders,  and  heavy  casualties  among 
these  little  lamps  may  account  in  part  for  their  scarcity 
today. 

The  production  of  peg  lamps  seem  to  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  whale  oil  and  camphene  periods,  and  nearly 
all  lamps  which  are  complete  will  be  found  either  with 
the  short  stubbv  single  or  double  tube  whale-oil  burner, 
or  the  burner  with  long  tapering  wick  tube  which  was 
employed  for  burning  the  more  dangerous  camphene.  Xow 
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and  again  interesting  examples  may  be  found  to  which 
kerosene  burners  are  attached,  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
these  are  adaptations  resulting  from  the  march  of  progress. 
There  is  a  t^Tye  of  peg  lamp  which  was  produced  late 
in  the  18th  century,  and  which  are  quite  common  at  the 
present  time,  but  have  little  or  no  value  as  antiques. 
The  majority  of  these  lamps  were  made  of  plain  glass 
fancifully  pressed,  or  of  translucent  glass  of  bright  col¬ 
ors,  generally  yellow  or  blue.  Attached  to  the  peg  is  a 
metal  band  supporting  three  or  more  spring  clips.  On 
many  of  these  metal  attachments  will  be  found  the  patent 
date  of  1891. 

Glass  peg  lamps  were  made  in  many  shapes  and  sizes, 
small  ones  holding  but  two  or  three  ounces  of  oil,  while 
some  of  the  larger  sizes  had  a  capacity  of  more  than  a 
pint.  Some  are  globular,  others  elliptical.  Many  are 
round  with  flattened  tops  and  bottom,  and  a  few  are 
tapering.  Many  of  them  are  composed  of  plain  glass, 
others  are  pressed  into  fanciful  forms  or  etched,  and 
among  some  of  the  later  types  are  to  be  found  beautiful 
examples  of  glass  cutting.  If  one  is  extremely  fortunate 
he  may  pick  up  a  peg  lamp  of  colored  glass.  These  are 
exceedingly  rare,  but  have  been  found  in  canary,  ame¬ 
thyst  and  blue,  also  in  Bohemian  glass  and  the  various 
colored  overlays.  ^NTaturally,  many  glass  peg  lamps  are 
of  the  much-desired  Sandwich  make.  Peg  lamps  were 
also  made  in  porcelain,  but  are  rarely  to  be  found  now. 

The  earliest  and  most  interesting  glass  peg  lamp  which 
the  writer  has  seen  vdll  be  found  hanging  in  the  center 
of  the  case  devoted  to  lighting  in  the  Essex  Institute 
museum  gallery.  This  lamp  is  shaped  something  like 
an  inverted  heart,  and  measures  ten  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  its  hollow  peg  to  the  top  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  loop  of  glass  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hanging  lamp  if  desired,  or  used  as  a  wall 
sconce.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts  fused  together,  the 
lamp  proper,  and  a  reserve  tank  for  its  burning  fluid, 
which  was  whale  oil.  The  reserve  oil  reservoir  is  a  sausage¬ 
like  tube  of  glass  which  has  been  blown  around  a  nearly 
circular  glass  plate.  This  tube  is  one  inch  thick  at  the 
top  and  one  and  three-quarters  inches  thick  at  the  bot- 
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tom.  Jfear  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  an  opening  which 
connects  it  with  the  somewhat  pear-shaped  lamp  part. 
Filling  this  lamp  and  its  reserve  tank  is  a  decidedly 
tedious  process,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  extra  light 
hours  which  this  arrangement  gave  would  compensate  for 
the  extra  labor.  The  capacity  of  the  lamp  and  the  reserve 
tank  together  is  about  eleven  and  one-half  ounces,  but 
because  of  the  angle  of  the  lamp,  it  is  impossible  to  use 
more  than  ten  oimces  of  fluid. 

The  lamp  which  projects  two  inches  to  the  front  of 
the  reserve  tube  measures  two  and  one-half  inches  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  is  a  roll  of  glass  about  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  top  of  the  lamp  to  support  the  single  tube 
tin  whale  oil  burner,  with  the  rectangular  opening  in 
its  side  for  picking  up  the  wick.  The  wick  tube  of 
this  burner  is  extra  long,  two  and  one-quarter  inches, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  thin  plate  of  tin  but  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  curved  slightly  u]>- 
ward  at  the  edge.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  cork 
insert  p^euerally  found  on  early  whale  oil  burners  to  se¬ 
cure  them  in  the  neck  of  the  lamp,  which  would  indicate 
that  this  burner  was  of  the  earliest  type.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able  that  the  extra  length  wick  tube  may  have  aided  in 
stability  by  its  additional  weight. 

The  glass  of  which  this  lamp  is  made  is  of  the  coarse 
quality  and  greenish  tint  so  common  in  many  of  the 
early  examples  of  glass  blowing.  This  lamp  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  about  1775,  and  is  believed  to  be  of 
European  origin,  probably  Italian  or  Spanish.  The  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Institute  are  quite  anxious  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  this  lamp,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pieces  in  their  large  collection  of  early 
lighting  equipment. 

The  type  of  burner  will  often  be  quite  an  aid  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  relative  age  of  a  peg  lamp.  The  lamp  which 
is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  writer’s  small  collection 
is  probably  of  French  origin,  and  sets  in  a  tall  white 
porcelain  base.  The  burner,  composed  of  tin,  and  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  previously  mentioned,  was  intended 
to  rest  in  an  opening  in  the  oil  font,  with  no  other  provi¬ 
sion  to  hold  it  in  place  than  the  weight  of  the  wicks. 
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Lamps  of  a  little  later  period  were  made  with  a  ridged 
opening  in  the  oil  font.  This  allowed  for  the  insertion 
of  a  ring  of  cork  between  the  glass  and  the  burner  and 
made  a  fairly  secure  connection.  The  burners  in  this 
type  are  practically  always  of  tin,  and  in  most  cases  the 
cork  bushing  was  attached  to  the  burner. 

These  were  followed  by  various  types  of  two-piece 
threaded  burners  of  tin,  pewter  and  brass,  many  with 
their  little  extinguishers  attached  by  means  of  a  slender 
chain  to  the  burner’s  edge.  Threaded  burners  of  tin  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  earliest  glass  lamps  were  blown 
withoiit  moulds.  Later  lamps  show  the  marks  of  two  and 
three-mould  blowing. 

The  writer  has  two  peg  lamps  to  which  have  been 
adapted  kerosene  burners.  One  of  these  is  especially 
interesting  as  it  presents  three  phases  in  the  progress  of 
illumination — the  peg  lamp,  which  was  probably  intended 
for  whale-oil,  rests  in  the  candlestick  of  an  earlier  period, 
and  supports  the  kerosene  burner  and  chimney  of  a  later 
time.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  other  lamp  is  the 
roughly-turned  wooden  base  in  which  it  rests.  Another 
lamp  in  this  collection  rests  in  a  crude  sconce-like 
arrangement  composed  of  two  roughly  cut  pieces  of 
wood,  joined  at  the  pro])er  angle  to  fit  perfectly  on  the 
curved  sidepiece  of  an  old  settle.  Peg  lamps  were  often 
used  in  sconces,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  ways  of 
displaying  a  good  peg  is  in  a  nice  old  tin  sconce  hanging 
on  the  wall. 

Pairs  or  larger  groups  of  matched  peg  lamps  are  to 
be  found  in  some  collections.  One  of  the  rarest  groups 
of  peg  lamps  is  in  a  chandelier  belonging  to  the  Essex 
Institute.  A  heavy  metal  ring  hung  on  three  chains  sup¬ 
ports  a  circular  concave  piece  of  pressed  glass,  which 
is  in  itself  a  most  beautiful  example  of  early  glass  mak¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  glass  prisms  hang  from  the  lower  bor¬ 
der  of  the  ring,  and  on  the  inside  is  a  circle  of  tin  to 
which  are  soldered  six  tin  supports  for  the  pegs.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  one  of  the  six  lamps  belonging  to  this  chande¬ 
lier  is  missing. 

In  the  collection  at  the  Essex  Institute  are  three  ex¬ 
amples  of  peg  lamps  which  are  permanently  fixed  in  bases 


Upper-PEG-LAMP  CHANDELIER.  E  ssex  Institute  collection. 
Lower-SHOEMAKERS’  PEG-LAMP  HOLDERS. 

Lye  Shoe  Shop  in  Essex  Institute  Garden. 
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apparently  originally  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  lamp. 
Two  of  these  have  metal  standards,  one  of  them  has  a 
metal  base,  but  the  other  has  a  base  of  marble.  Both  of 
these  lamps  are  of  a  late  type.  The  other  lamp  is  of  early 
make,  and  one  of  the  most  unusual  we  have  examined. 
The  peg,  instead  of  being  short  and  of  solid  glass,  is 
nearly  five  inches  in  length,  bulbous  and  hollow,  and  is 
cemented  into  a  handsomely  turned  wooden  base.  There 
is  a  pair  of  these  lamps  and  they  stand  more  than  a  foot 
in  height.  While  these  lamps  unquestionably  possess 
pegs,  additional  research  on  this  subject  may  result  in 
classifying  this  variety  as  not  true  pegs.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  peg  lamp  use,  also  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  collection,  is  found  in  a  lantern  most  crudely 
constructed  of  wood,  tin  and  glass,  by  a  Marblehead 
sailor.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  heavy  coating  of  whale 
oil  on  the  lamp,  it  served  him  long  and  faithfully. 

In  purchasing  peg  lamps  of  large  size,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  sides  of  the  peg.  If  grooves  or  gouges 
are  present,  the  specimen  is  probably  a  late  lamp  which 
has  become  separated  from  its  base,  and  is  not  a  true 
l)eg.  Grooves  were  placed  in  the  pegs  of  late  table  lamps 
made  with  metal  or  marble  bases  to  give  the  cementing 
material  a  better  hold. 

Peg  Lamp  Holders. 

Today,  when  one  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a  peg  lamp,  it 
is  generally  without  its  holder,  though  now  and  then  one 
may  be  found,  with  the  candlestick  or  sconce  in  which  it 
formerly  did  service.  More  interesting  still  is  the  finding 
of  a  peg  with  a  wooden  stand,  which  has  apparently  been 
fashioned  for  that  particular  lamp.  The  majority  of  these 
holders  are  crude  and  far  from  beautiful,  but  some  were 
skilfully  produced  and  are  well  turned  and  finished.  They 
were  apparently  intended  for  house  or  office  use,  and  were 
unquestionably  the  result  of  some  individual’s  need  or 
desire.  At  present  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
special  type  of  holder  was  devised  for  peg  lamp  use  in 
the  household. 

In  industry,  and  particularly  in  the  shoemaking  trade, 
we  find  forms  of  lamp  holders  which  came  into  existence 
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as  a  direct  result  of  the  invention  of  the  peg  lamp,  though 
candle  holders  of  similar  principle  may  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  before.  Many  of  these  devices  are  crude 
of  construction,  and  give  evidence  of  having  been  “home¬ 
made,”  or  at  least  the  product  of  someone  unskilled  in 
the  art  of  woodworking.  Others  show  better  workman¬ 
ship,  and  may  have  been  produced  in  quantities,  or  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  local  carpenter  or  cabinet-making 
shop.  The  simplest  form  of  these  holders  is  a  cubicle 
block  of  wood,  with  a  hole  bored  in  the  center  the  proper 
size  to  make  a  snug  fit  for  the  peg  of  the  lamp,  and  some 
evidence  of  a  desire  for  refinement,  such  as  tapering  sides, 
rounded  corners  and  beveled  edges,  may  be  found  even 
in  these  crude  receptacles. 

Two  examples  of  this  type  of  holder,  still  retaining 
a  thick  veneer  of  grease  and  dirt  from  many  years  of 
service,  were  recently  found  in  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  the 
old  Hilliard  tannery  located  on  North  Street,  in  George¬ 
town,  Mass.  This  tannery  was  established  by  Daniel 
Clark  before  1800.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  business  was  sold  to  Henry  Hilliard, 
who,  followed  by  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
continued  the  industry  until  about  1890.  The  original  , 

tanning  building  with  its  great  wheel  may  still  be  seen,  J 

though  time  and  neglect  have  left  it  in  a  sadly  dilapidated 
condition.  The  finishing  building,  probably  of  later  ori¬ 
gin,  is  still  standing  with  some  of  its  original  equipment, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

These  holders  are  extremely  crude,  though  their  edges 
do  show  a  rough  attempt  at  beveling.  One  of  them  was 
evidently  produced  by  someone  who  was  at  the  same  time 
careless  and  economical,  for  he  cut  his  block  from  wood 
which  was  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thinner  than  the  length 
of  the  lamp  peg,  and  saved  his  block  by  nailing  a  square 
of  half-inch  wood  to  the  top.  The  blown,  globular  glass 
lamp,  with  its  two-wick,  whale-oil  pewter  burner,  shows 
a  decided  one-sidedness,  and  is  a  fitting  companion  for 
its  holder.  The  other  holder,  but  slightly  better  in  con¬ 
struction  than  the  first,  contains  a  pressed  glass  lamp 
of  the  mushroom  type,  with  a  similar  burner. 

Shoemaking  of  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago  was  all 
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done  by  hand,  the  workman  occupying  a  low  bench,  the 
seat  of  which  was  rarely  more  than  fourteen  inches  from 
the  floor.  In  sewing  the  shoes  long  pieces  of  waxed 
thread  were  used,  and  the  worker  needed  plenty  of  room 
for  a  complete  extension  of  his  arms  in  both  directions, 
to  pull  the  thread  through  the  holes  his  awls  had  made 
in  the  leather.  Many  a  cobbler  worked  well  into  the 
night,  making  shoes  at  forty  and  forty-flve  cents  a  pair, 
and  some  arrangement  was  necessary  for  the  proper  light¬ 
ing  of  his  work,  without  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  his  arm  movements.  Two  forms  of  light  holders  re¬ 
sulted,  a  hanging  and  a  folding  type,  which,  while  they 
now  appear  to  have  been  especially  adapted  for  shoe¬ 
making,  might  very  well  have  been  used  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

In  the  little  twelve-by-fourteen-foot  shop  of  Joseph  Lye, 
who  plied  his  trade  at  Lynn,  in  the  early  eighteen  hun¬ 
dreds,  are  four  examples  of  these  appliances,  two  of  each 
type.  This  shop  was  built  before  1800,  and  is  now  pre¬ 
served  with  its  complete  equipment  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 

The  hanging  peg  lamp  holders  appear  to  be  the  older — 
certainly  they  are  the  more  crudely  made  and  might  well 
be  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Lye  himself,  or  one  of  his  work¬ 
men.  The  shorter  of  these,  which  measures  nearly  thirty- 
t^vo  inches  when  fully  extended,  was  originally  composed 
of  three  pieces  of  rough  pine.  Two  of  these  pieces  were 
cut  from  inch  by  half-inch  stock  and  form  the  hanging 
and  extension  part  of  the  holder,  while  the  third  piece,  two 
and  three-quarters  by  four  and  one-half  inches,  from  seven- 
eighths-inch  stock,  with  a  hole  bored  in  its  center,  acted 
as  the  support  for  the  peg  lamp.  The  longer  upright, 
which  measures  twenty-five  and  one-half  inches,  carries 
a  loop  of  leather  at  its  upper  extremity,  to  slip  over  some 
conveniently  placed  nail,  and  a  wire  loop  near  the  lower 
end  to  fit  into  the  notches  cut  in  the  shorter  upright.  The 
latter  is  eight  inches  long  and  contains  four  notches.  It 
is  held  in  front  of  its  longer  brother  by  means  of  a  leather 
band,  and  from  its  bottom  at  right  angles  extends  the 
lamp  support.  Evidently  this  arrangement  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  its  user,  as  a  fourth  piece  of  wood. 
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containing  one  notch,  has  been  attached  by  old-time  sole 
nails  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shorter  upright.  A  varia¬ 
tion  of  six  inches  in  the  height  of  the  lamp  was  possible 
with  this  holder.  The  lamp  is  of  late  type  with  a  very 
rare  three-wick  camphene  burner  of  brass. 

The  other  hanging  holder  is  similar  in  principle  but 
differs  somewhat  in  construction,  and  was  intended  to 
support  a  block  type  holder  and  its  lamp,  instead  of  a 
peg  lamp  alone.  Extended,  it  measures  nearly  thirty-five 
inches,  permits  a  variation  of  eight  inches  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lamp;  the  difference  in  length  of  the  two  ui)- 
rights  is  considerably  less,  and  the  front  one  contains 
fourteen  notches  which  were  probably  cut  with  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  knife.  The  lamp  on  this  holder  was  originally 
intended  for  camphene,  but  a  kerosene  burner  is  now 
attached,  on  various  parts  of  which  are  found  the  words 
“Fireside,”  and  “Plume  and  Atwood,”  and  the  patent 
dates  of  Xov.  26,  ’72  and  Feb.  17,  ’73. 

Folding  holders  were  generally  attached  to  the  window¬ 
sill  near  the  worker’s  bench,  or  if  this  was  not  practicable, 
to  some  part  of  the  bench  itself.  Of  the  two  holders  of 
this  t.^Tie  in  the  Lye  shop,  the  simplest  is  made  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  of  varied  lengths,  attached  at  the  ends  by 
means  of  short  screws.  Folded,  it  measures  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  and  extended,  twenty-two  and  one-quarter 
inches.  The  other  holder,  of  cheaper  wood  and  construc¬ 
tion,  is  composed  of  four  pieces,  and  intended  to  hold 
two  lamps,  the  last  or  lamp  section  being  attached  to 
its  fellow  at  the  center,  instead  of  at  the  end.  It  meas¬ 
ures  thirteen  and  one-quarter  inches  folded  and  twenty- 
five  and  three-quarters  inches  extended.  In  the  old 
Winslow  shoe  shop  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  is  a  holder  of 
two  sections  only,  but  having  an  extension  of  nearly 
thirty  inches. 

As  time  went  on  many  improvements  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  shoe-making  industry.  Much  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  hand  was  performed  by  machines,  the 
cobbler  benches  grew  up,  the  workmen  standing  at  their 
labors  rather  than  sitting,  but  peg  lamps  still  furnished 
the  necessary  illumination.  Holders  of  this  period  were 
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similar  in  principle,  but  were  made  much  shorter  than  the 
earlier  ones.  Two  folding  holders  from  the  high  benches 
of  the  Sawyer  shop  in  Beverly,  measure,  when  extended, 
but  twelve  and  fourteen  inches.  One  of  these  holders  is 
of  two  sections,  and  the  other,  three.  The  latter  shows 
considerable  labor  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  for  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  joined  by  a  sort  of  tongue  and  groove  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  majority  of  folding  holders  are  re-enforced  at  both 
ends  where  the  holes  are  bored.  This  giv’^es  greater  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  lamp,  and  to  the  holder  itself  on  its  sup- 
])orting  post.  This  re-enforcement  was  secured  either  by 
cutting  this  section  from  a  thicker  piece  of  stock,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  short  piece  of  wood  to  the  under  side. 
It  was  apparently  a  desirable  feature.  The  four-section, 
two-lamp  holder  in  the  Lye  shop  is  not  re-enforced,  but 
in  one  of  the  lamp  holes  may  still  be  found  a  crude  leather 
washer,  placed  there  by  some  workman  to  prevent  the 
lamp  from  falling  out. 

From  some  shoemaker’s  shop  in  Boston  comes  another 
type  of  peg  lamp  holder,  made  for  four  lamps.  LTnfortu- 
nately  neither  the  name  of  the  owner  nor  the  location  of 
the  shop  has  been  handed  dowm  with  the  lamps.  This 
holder  is  simply  a  piece  of  pine  boarding,  nine  inches 
square,  u-ith  roughly  rounded  corners.  It  is  pierced  by 
five  holes,  four  for  the  lamps  and  a  central  hole  for  the 
reception  of  the  supporting  post.  The  lamps  are  very’ 
early,  of  the  two-mold  globular  type,  with  two-wick,  tin 
burners  held  in  position  by  means  of  cock  bushings.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  holder  was  intended  to  furnish  light 
to  two  workmen,  its  support  being  placed  between  benches. 
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Boston  16  Jany  1817. 

Mr.  John  Upton 

for  Salem  Alms  house 

Bt  of  P.  Revere  &  Son 

A  Bell  75I/2  lb.  at  50  $37.75 

Rec’d  payt. 

J.  Parker 

Paul  Revere  &  Son  for  P.  Revere  &  Son 

Liberty  Square 


Mr.  J.  Frances 


Salem,  April  24,  1849. 


Bought  of  Henderson,  Allen,  &  Co. 


1  Bureau 
6  Chairs  @7/ 

1  Arm  Chair 
1  Card  Table 

1  Center  Table 

2  Pine  Tables 
6  Chairs 

1  Glass 

38  lbs.  Feathers  @2/ 
1  Windlass  Bed  Stead 
1  nourse  chair 
1  Glass 

40  lbs.  Hazel  @  5 


10.00 

7.00 

1.75 

11.00 

7.50 
6.00 
2.88 

5.50 
12.67 

700  Carstors  50  7.50 

.85 
.75 
2.00 


$75.40 


Reed  payt 

Henderson  &  Kimball 
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U.  S.  FRIGATE,  “SOUTH  CAROLINA” 

From  the  original  wator-color  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Saki 


THE  FRIGATE  “SOUTH  CAROLIXA. 


By  Louis  E.  Middlebbook. 


The  Revolutionary  War-ship  known  as  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  became  famous  mostly  as  an  object  of  intrif?ue  and 
expense.  She  was  laid  down  and  under  construction  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  had  been 
named  L’lndien,  and  originally  intended  for  the  French 
government.  The  Marine  Committee  of  Congress  early 
in  May,  1777,  had  been  advised  of  this  new  vessel  by  way 
of  the  newly  acquired  French  Agent  Beaumarchais  (styled 
as  Rodrigo  Hortalez  <&  Co.)  and  of  its  possibilities  as  a 
desirable  purchase  through  our  Commissioners  in  France, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  the  newly  acquired 
third  member  Arthur  Lee ;  and  plans  were  made  for  John 
Paul  Jones  to  command  her.  Complications  at  once  arose, 
however,  when  the  Marine  Committee  formulated  their 
orders  to  Jones  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  Xew  Hampshire,  and 
take  command  of  a  French  ship  then  there — the  Amphir 
trite,  which  was  about  to  return  to  France  and  which  had 
brought  a  large  consignment  of  war  material  to  our  shores. 
Her  French  Captain  refused  to  be  humiliated  in  that  way, 
and  Jones  had  to  relinquish  his  orders  and  wait  for  others, 
which  later  gave  him  the  Ranger,  the  history  of  which 
vessel  is  well  known.  When  Jones  arrived  in  France  he 
was  still  encouraged  concerning  the  command  of  this  new 
frigate  L’lndien  nearly  completed  for  the  iVmerican  Con¬ 
tinental  Government,  but  his  hopes  were  dashed  because 
of  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  duplicity  of  Arthur 
Lee,  who  had  been  the  American  representative  at  Berlin 
before  being  ordered  to  Paris,  and  the  “loss”  of  whose 
papers  in  Berlin,  which  has  never  been  fully  explained, 
had  provided  the  British  government  with  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  cause  the  Royal  Dutch  Government  to  prevail  upon 
our  Commissioners  in  France  to  relinquish  our  new  frigate 
L’lndien  back  to  the  French,  which  was  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  trouble  which  seemed  impending.  This  piece 
of  betraying  intrigue  has  by  some  historians  been  laid  to 
the  many  “secretaries”  with  whom  Lee  had  surrounded 
himself,  including  Hezekiah  Ford,  Major  Thornton, 
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Stephen  Sayre,  Thomas  and  George  Di^es  and  John 
Berkenhout  (see  Wharton’s  Diplomatic  Correspondence') 
all  of  whom  have  been  referred  to  as  British  spies  and 
suspects,  and  also  indirectly  responsible  for  Silas  Deane’s 
dismissal,  as  well  as  their  near  success  in  accomplishing 
the  overthrow  of  Franklin  himself;  and  it  is  not  entirely 
unreasonable  to  presume  that  the  long  delay  in  getting 
Jones  started  with  his  fleet  and  the  final  decision  to  turn 
over  to  him  the  old  rotten-hulked  French  East  India,  forty- 
gun  ship  Duras  (renamed  Bon  Homme  Richard)  was  a 
portion  of  the  Lee  intrigue  that  permeated  with  hindering 
intent,  the  American  naval  program. 

In  December,  1777,  it  was  decided  by  Congress  to  ap¬ 
point  Captain  Alexander  Gillon  of  South  Carolina  as  an 
agent  properly  empowered  to  enable  him  to  purchase  ships 
and  war  material,  and  to  forthwith  repair  to  Europe  for 
that  purpose.  With  this  commission  accepted  and  before 
him,  approved  by  the  Continental  Congress,  Gillon  re¬ 
turned  to  Charleston,  where  he  received  from  Gov'ernor 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  an  appointment  as  Commo¬ 
dore  of  South  Carolina’s  State  Xavy  in  February,  1778, 
and  after  many  delays  occasioned  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  South  Carolina  in  agreeing  upon  proper  appropri¬ 
ations,  and  hiring  him  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  Congress, 
he  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1779  for  France  in  the  endeavor 
amongst  other  things,  to  persuade  the  French  Government 
to  sell  two  ships  at  Amsterdam  to  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  Paris  he  found  himself  plunged  into  a  swirl  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  was  unable  to  achieve  his  object. 
Certain  “legalizations”  were  placed  athwart  his  course, 
one  of  which  was  signed  at  Paris  Sept.  29,  1779,  by  Arthur 
Lee,  and  the  South  Carolina  Commodore  had  more  than 
enough  troubles,  including  the  confiscation  of  his  South 
Carolina  estates  by  the  British,  the  expulsion  of  Mrs. 
Gillon  from  Charleston,  by  that  time  a  refugee  in  the 
Xorth,  the  arrest  of  her  son  and  his  imprisonment  at 
St.  Augustine,  all  due  to  a  letter  the  Conunodore  had  writ¬ 
ten  home  dated  March  1,  1780,  addressed  to  Governor 
Rutledge,  captured  by  the  British,  and  in  which  were  con¬ 
tained  his  plans  for  the  purchase  of  the  Dutch  frigates 
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and  various  naval  stores,  and  other  details,  and  in  which 
he  wrote  ‘Hhat  the  opposition  he  met  in  France  convinced 
him  that  they  meant  America  should  not  have  a  navy,  else 
they  certainly  would  have  sold  the  ships  they  had  lying 
idle  there.”  Undaunted,  Commodore  Gillon  somehow  or 
other  became  acquainted  with  the  Chevalier  Paul  Emanuel 
Sigismund  de  Montmorency  Luxembourg,  and  through  his 
influence  with  the  King  of  France,  Gillon  obtained  a  three- 
year  lease  with  privilege  of  purchase,  of  the  frigate 
UIndien  (which  that  very  day,  May  30,  1780,  had  been 
granted  to  Luxembourg  by  the  King),  and  signed  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  Agreement  which  spelled  his  own 
financial  ruin  and  struggle  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
— complications  that  did  not  end  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards. 

By  Article  I,  Luxembourg  ceded  the  frigate  for  three 
years. 

By  Article  IJ,  Gillon  bound  himself  to  get  the  ship  out 
of  Amsterdam  in  six  weeks  and  out  of  the  Texel  in  three 
months,  and  to  maintain  her. 

By  Article  III,  Gillon  was  to  command,  and  to  be  re¬ 
placed  in  ease  of  sickness  or  death  by  an  officer  appointed 
by  State  of  South  Carolina. 

By  Article  IV,  The  ship  was  to  cruise  only  against  the 
enemies  of  France  and  the  United  States. 

By  Article  V,  All  prizes  to  be  sent  to  France  consigned 
to  M.  Grand,  a  banker  in  Paris,  etc. 

By  Article  VI,  Proceeds  of  prizes  to  be  divided,  one  half 
to  crew,  one  quarter  to  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  one 
quarter  to  Luxembourg. 

By  Article  VII,  If  the  ship  was  to  be  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed,  indemnification  to  be  made  to  Luxembourg. 

By  Article  VIII,  The  ship  was  to  be  returned  at  end 
of  three  years,  with  all  her  guns,  at  the  port  of  L’Orient. 

By  Article  IX,  If  the  ship  should  be  returned  sooner, 
it  should  be  at  the  pro  rata,  at  expense  of  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  at  L’Orient. 

By  .\rtiele  X,  If  the  ship  should  be  safely  returned, 
there  would  be  due  to  Luxembourg  one  quarter  of  all 
prizes ;  the  sum  of  100,000  livres ;  and  if  not,  one  quarter 
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of  all  prizes  and  the  sum  of  400,000  livres,  the  last  300,000 
to  he  made  in  specie. 

By  Article  XI,  Gillon  pledged  the  public  faith  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  all  its  property,  revenues, 
etc.,  as  well  as  his  own,  personally,  for  the  payment  of 
300,000  livres. 

By  Article  XII,  Gillon  pledged  that  this  treaty  should 
be  ratified  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  within  nine 
months. 

From  this  time  UTndien  was  called  and  named  South 
Carolina.  She  did  not  get  out  of  the  Texel  and  to  sea 
until  eleven  months  later,  or  August,  1781,  which,  after 
the  war,  in  1784,  was  the  cause  of  formal  demands  from 
the  Chevalier  Luxembourg  upon  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Gillon,  however,  was  conceded  by  his  own  state  to 
have  used  every  etfort  in  his  power  to  get  the  ship  at  sea. 
The  vessel,  because  of  her  great  draft,  was  unable  to  cross 
the  shoals  until  the  proper  tide  season  enabled  her  to  get 
out,  after  lightering  and  transferring  her  guns,  ballast, 
cargo  and  supplies  to  lighters.  By  this  time  his  funds  had 
given  out  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  a  large  portion  of 
the  State’s  supplies,  and  to  borrow  on  his  personal  guar¬ 
antee.  He  endeavored  to  arrange  for  credit  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  was  refused.  In  addition  the  British  Minister, 
Sir  Joseph  Torke,  was  threatening  Holland  and  finding 
pretext  for  violation  of  neutrality.  In  desperation  he  laid 
the  whole  story  of  his  action  in  an  appeal  to  Col.  Laurens 
of  South  Carolina;  and  this  appeal  brought  relief  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement  whereby  £10,000  was  placed  at 
Gillon’s  disposal  for  Amsterdam  debts;  but  Gillon  evi¬ 
dently  failed  to  receive  this  amount  because  it  was  stopped 
by  the  French  government,  it  seems,  by  the  request  of 
Franklin,  the  reason  being  given  that  the  latter  did  not 
have  sufficient  faith  in  Gillon’s  conduct  or  of  the  safety 
of  the  conveyance  by  any  ship  under  his  care,  fearing  the 
arrival  of  that  ship  in  England  before  she  got  to  America. 
This  of  course  served  to  destroy  the  financial  credit  of 
Gillon.  Col.  Laurens’  intended  assistance  therefore  failed, 
and  added  to  the  Commodore’s  troubles.  In  order  to  avoid 
financial  disaster  and  suits  he  ran  his  ship  out  of  the 
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roads  and  anchored  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch 
courts.  His  vessel  was  the  finest  of  her  class,  mounting  44 
guns,  28  of  Avhich  were  long  42  pounders  on  the  main 
deck  and  16  long  12  pounders  on  the  forecastle  'and 
quarter  decks.  Her  crew  was  composed  of  550  men.  Once 
on  the  high  seas,  Gillon  figured  he  might  reap  a  harvest 
of  prize  money  which  would  turn  his  financial  distress  into 
fortune.  So  after  taking  on  board  Colonel  John  Trumbull 
of  Connecticut,  Lieutenant  Barney,  Doctor  Waterhouse, 
and  a  number  of  other  American  passengers,  he  headed 
north  by  the  Orkney  Islands  around  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
They  captured  a  privateer,  and  then  proceeded  to  Corunna 
in  Spain.  Here  several  passengers  left  her.  Col.  Trum¬ 
bull’s  account  of  this  voyage  around  the  British  Isles  is 
somewhat  interesting. 

Colonel  John  Trumbull  (son  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Revolutionary  War  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
known  to  Washington  as  “brother  Jonathan”)  was  an 
artist  of  considerable  repute,  as  shown  by  his  many  works 
of  history  such  as  the  “Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,”  “Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  “Surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,”  and  various  other  masterpieces 
and  numerous  portraits  listed  in  his  autobiography.  He 
had  been  Aide  de  Camp  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  General  W’ashington,  but  resigned  to  pursue  the  study 
of  art  under  West  in  London,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  British  and  confined  in  the  prison  there  known  as 
Tothill-Fields,  Bridewell,  for  eight  months,  but  by  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  his  friend  Benjamin  West,  after  an  interview 
with  the  King,  he  was  finally  liberated  in  June,  1781,  on 
condition  that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  within  30 
days  and  not  return  until  after  restoration  of  peace.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  Amsterdam  where  he  embarked  for 
America  in  the  frigate  South  Carolina.  Two  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  offered  him  for  America.  One  was  a  small  fast 
sailing  merchant  vessel  unarmed  and  relying  entirely  upon 
speed  to  avoid  the  British  cruisers  which  she  must  expect 
to  meet ;  and  the  other  was  the  frigate  South  Carolina  com¬ 
manded  by  Commodore  Gillon,  a  frigate  of  the  first  class, 
too  strong  to  fear  anything  less  than  a  ship  of  the  line. 
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Trumbull’s  friend  Mr.  Temple  wisely  chose  to  p^o  in  the 
small  vessel,  and  arrived  in  Boston  within  three  weeks. 
Several  other  gentlemen  were  going  in  the  South  Carolina, 
and  they  as  well  as  Gillon  urged  Trumbull  to  go  with  them 
and  so  he  did,  and  the  story  of  this  frigate  seems  note¬ 
worthy  from  the  time  she  left  the  Texel.  The  want  of 
funds  or  credit  and  the  dread  of  those  who  had  advanced 
money  for  her  outfit  occasioned  her  officers,  after  she  had 
been  permitted  to  drop  down  the  Texel,  to  run  her  out  of 
the  roads  and  to  come  to  anchor  outside  beyond  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Port  of  Amsterdam  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  league  from  land,  and  it  was  here  that  several  of 
the  passengers  went  on  board ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1781,  soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  began  to  blow  out  of  the 
northwest  directly  on  shore  with  every  appearance  of  a 
heavy  gale.  The  proper  thing  to  have  done  was  to  have 
run  back  into  the  Texel  roads,  but  the  officers  dared  not, 
lest  the  ship  be  seized,  and  they  dared  not  run  for  the 
English  Channel  lest  they  should  fall  in  with  British 
cruisers  of  superior  force.  The  gale  soon  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  remain  at 
anchor  on  such  a  lee  shore,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done,  therefore,  was  to  lay  the  ship’s  head  to  the  northeast 
and  carry  sail.  A  fog  soon  came  on  so  thick  that  they 
could  hardly  see  from  stem  to  stem;  the  gale  increased 
to  a  hurricane  and  soon  brought  them  to  close-reefed  top¬ 
sails.  The  coast  of  Holland  was  under  their  lee  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  running  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
sands  which  extend  so  far  from  the  shore  that  if  the  ship 
should  touch  she  must  go  to  pieces  before  they  could  even 
see  the  land,  and  all  hands  must  perish.  The  morning  was 
passed  in  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  started  several  of  the  bolts  of 
the  weather  main  chain  plates.  This  forced  them  to  take 
in  their  close-reefed  topsails  as  the  masts  would  no  longer 
bear  the  strain  of  any  sail  aloft,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  rely  upon  a  reefed  fore  topsail.  By  this  time  they  knew 
they  must  not  be  far  from  Heligoland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  River  where  the  coast  begins  to  trend  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  which  increased  their  danger.  At  10  o’clock  at 
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nig:ht  a  squall  struck  them  heavier  still  than  the  gale  and 
threw  their  only  sail  aback.  The  ship  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  the  officers  lost  their  self-possession  and  the  crew  all 
confidence  in  them,  while  for  a  few  minutes  all  was  con¬ 
fusion  and  dismay.  Happily  for  them,  however,  Commo¬ 
dore  Barney  (then  Lieutenant)  was,  as  herein  stated, 
among  the  passengers.  He  had  recently  escaped  from  Mill 
Prison  in  Plymouth,  England,  with  others.  Hearing  the 
increased  tumult  aloft  and  feeling  the  ungoverned  motion 
of  the  ship,  he  flew  upon  deck,  saw  the  danger,  assuming 
the  command  himself,  the  men  obeyed  him,  and  he  soon 
had  the  ship  again  under  control.  It  was  found  that  with 
the  squall  the  wind  had  shifted  several  points,  so  that  on 
the  other  tack  they  could  lay  a  safe  course  to  the  westward 
and  thus  relieve  their  mainmast.  That  their  danger  was 
imminent  no  one  doubted  when  informed  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  shore  of  the  Texel  Island  was  covered 
with  the  wrecks  of  the  ships  which  were  afterwards  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  been  Swedish.  Among  them  Avas  a  ship 
of  74  guns  convoying  twelve  merchantmen.  All  were 
■wrecked,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  The  figure 
head  of  the  ship  of  war — a  yellow  lion — the  same  as  that 
of  the  South  Carolina,  was  found  upon  the  shore  and  gave 
sad  cause  to  their  friends  for  believing  for  some  time  that 
the  South  Carolina  had  perished. 

When  the  gale  subsided  they  stood  to  the  northward, 
made  the  Orkneys,  then  Shetland,  and  when  off  Faro,  en¬ 
countered  another  gale  more  furious  if  possible  than  that 
of  August  12th;  but  they  now  had  sea-room  and  deep 
water.  In  the  night,  however,  the  ship  labored  so  heavily 
as  to  roll  the  shot  out  of  their  troughs.  Several  of  the 
passengers  had  their  cots  slung  in  the  great  cabin  or  berth 
deck,  over  the  guns,  which  were  42  pounders  and  it  must 
have  been  an  unpleasant  sight  to  see  several  dozens  of  these 
enormous  shot  rolling  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship  -with 
the  roar  of  thunder  and  crushing  all  that  stood  in  their 
way,  whether  furniture,  trunks  or  chests,  while  the  crew 
and  passengers  hung  over  them  s'winging  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  and  the  rolling  of 
the  shot  stopped  by  heaving  hammocks,  clothing  and  other 
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articles  among  them.  Another  danger  was  also  appre¬ 
hended — that  some  of  the  immense  guns  might  break 
loose,  but  they  were  secured  by  running  one  of  the  cables 
outside  forward  and  aft  in  front  of  the  open  port  holes  and 
passing  strong  lashings  around  them  made  fast  to  the  guns. 
By  this  added  precaution  all  were  held  safe  until  the  gale 
was  over. 

They  had  now  cleared  the  land  of  the  British  Isles  and 
were  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  when  it  was  thought  to 
be  necessary  to  examine  into  the  state  of  their  provisions 
and  water.  The  enormous  heavy  metal  of  the  ship  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  a  very  strong  crew,  and  the  ship  was  so 
constructed  that  when  the  men  were  accommodated,  too 
little  space  remained  for  provisions,  water  and  other  stores. 
The  examination  found  that  they  were  short ;  consequently, 
instead  of  continuing  their  course  to  America,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  bear  away  for  Corunna  in  Spain,  which  was 
the  next  friendly  port  readily  at  hand.  They  arrived 
there  in  safety  in  a  few  days.  And  it  was  here  that  they 
found  the  ship  Cicero,  Captain  Hill,  a  fine  armed  Letter 
of  Marque  of  20  guns  and  120  men  belonging  to  the  Cabots 
of  Beverly,  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Cicero  was  to  sail 
immediately  for  Bilboa,  there  to  take  on  board  a  cargo 
which  awaited  her,  and  then  to  sail  for  America.  Several 
of  the  South  Carolina’s  passengers  including  Col.  Trum¬ 
bull,  Major  Jackson  who  had  been  secretary  to  Col. 
Laurens  in  his  late  mission  to  France,  Lieutenant  Barney, 
Mr.  Bromfield,  and  Charles  Adams,  being  tired  of  the 
management  of  the  South  Carolina  endeavored  to  get  pass¬ 
age  to  Bilboa  in  the  Cicero,  and  were  permitted  to  go  on 
board  their  prize — a  fine  British,  Lisbon  packet — and  they 
arrived  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  January,  1782. 
Colonel  John  Trumbull  at  once  set  out  for  his  home  in 
Labanon,  Connecticut.  He  had  had  an  unfortunate  ex¬ 
perience,  having  thrown  away  two  of  the  most  precious 
years  of  his  life,  encountered  many  dangers,  imprisoned 
in  London,  and  suffered  many  inconveniences  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  He  finally  returned  to  the  Army  on  the  Hudson 
under  Washington,  until  the  peace  of  1783,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London  in  December,  1783,  to  continue  his  study 
with  West. 
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From  Corunna,  Spain,  the  South  Carolina  was  headed 
for  Teneritfe  and  was  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  Xovem- 
ber  24,  1781.  On  the  way  there  she  had  captured  the  brig 
Venus,  which  was  sold  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  her  cargo  sent 
to  Cadiz  and  there  sold  for  $15,000,  the  proceeds  being 
made  payable  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  ship 
then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  arrived  at  Havana 
January  13,  1782,  having  taken  three  ships  and  two  brigs 
as  prizes,  netting  $91,500  more.  On  May  8th,  1782,  the 
Bahama  Islands  surrendered  to  the  frigate  South  Carolina, 
the  capitulation  being  made  by  the  British  Governor  John 
Maxwell.  (See  Charleston  Royal  Gazette  June  5,  1782, 
for  particulars  of  this  capitulation.)  The  fleet  consisted 
of  the  frigate  South  Carolina  and  sixty  smaller  Spanish 
vessels  including  a  Spanish  corvette,  and  a  few  American 
vessels. 

From  the  Connecticut  Gazette  of  Ifew  London,  dated 
June  14,  1782,  appears  the  following:  “Monday,  came  to 
town  by  land  from  Baltimore,  Mr.  Richard  Dayton  of 
Groton,  late  belonging  to  the  sloop  Nimhle-Nine-Pence, 
Captain  Sistare.  He  informs  that  the  sloop  was  driven 
ashore  by  a  British  privateer  on  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Old 
Straits  of  Bahama  on  the  13th  of  March,  1782,  from 
whence  the  crew  got  to  Havana,  and  about  the  21st  of 
April  took  passage  in  a  fleet  of  65  sail  with  between  two 
and  three  thousand  troops  on  board  for  the  Island  of  Xew 
Providence.  Fifteen  sail  of  the  fleet  belonged  to  this 
Continent.  The  expedition  was  commanded  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Havannah.  Commodore  Gillon  in  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  commanded  the  fleet.  They  arrived  off  the  bar  the 
6th  day  of  !May  and  on  the  8th,  the  garrison  and  towm. 
surrendered  without  opposition.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  troops — about  ninety  sail  of  shipping  of 
different  sizes  were  taken  at  the  above  places.  Commo¬ 
dore  Gillon  arrived  in  the  Delaware  the  17th  ultimo  (3ilay 
17,  1782)  from  the  expedition  at  New  Providence.” 

Following,  is  Commodore  Gillon’s  letter  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  dated  June  4th,  1782,  to  Governor  Matthews  of 
South  Carolina  giving  his  report  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bahamas. 
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“On  Board  the  South  Carolina,  May  15,  1782,  in  Lat. 
28°  N.  Long.  76°  30'  West  from  Tendon.  Sir:  The  letters 
and  papers  now  transferred  to  your  Excellency  will  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  my  proceedings  relative  to  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  since  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  last.  My 
correspondence  with  His  Excellency  General  Cagigal, 
Captain  General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  several  papers 
accompanying  them,  will  inform  you  more  particularly 
of  the  expedition  against  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  assist¬ 
ance  the  South  Carolina  received  in  her  refits  at  the  Ha- 
vannah,  the  aid  she  had  in  other  Spanish  ports  with  many 
other  reasons  now  unknown  to  your  Excellency,  w^ere 
among  others,  powerful  reasons  for  my  acceding  to  Gen¬ 
eral  CagigaTs  request  of  taking  command  of  the  sea  forces 
destined  against  these  islands,  which  consisted  of  fifty- 
nine  Spanish  and  American  vessels,  the  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  is  enclosed.  We  sailed  from  the  Havannah 
the  22nd  ultimo.  A  current  prevented  our  taking  our  de¬ 
parture  from  thence  until  the  28th.  The  30th,  we  took 
our  departure  from  the  Matanzas;  but  the  1st  instant 
made  the  Double-headed  Shot.  The  2nd,  saw  the  Biminis, 
and  at  noon  were  abreast  the  Great  Isaac  Rocks,  our  first 
rendezvous,  where  we  altered  our  plan  of  going  through 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,*  and  of  making  Egg  Island  (which  is 
about  12  leagues  to  the  windward  of  Providence)  our  sec¬ 
ond  rendezvous,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  passage 
between  the  Great  Island  Rocks,  the  Berry  Islands,  and 
the  Great  Bahnmn  Island,  in  which  we  succeeded  so  well, 
that  on  the  5th  inst.  we  were  before  the  Island  of  Provi¬ 
dence  with  all  the  fleet.  While  some  of  the  American 
vessels  of  war  blocked  up  the  several  outlets  at  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  some  others  took  their  stations  in  the 
offing,  the  South  Carolina  keeping  off  and  on  till  five 
o’clock  when  she  took  her  station  as  near  to  the  bar  of 
the  harbor  as  she  could,  and  within  gun-shot  of  Eort  Nias¬ 
san,  their  principal  fort,  with  the  design  to  draw  the 
enemy’s  attention  that  way  while  the  transports  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  land  the  troops,  during  which  time  Greneral  Cag¬ 
igal  sent  a  flag  from  his  ship  in  a  Spanish  tender  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Maxwell  requesting  him  to  mention  the  terms  on 
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which  he  would  surrender  the  Bahama  Islands  to  his  Cath¬ 
olic  Majesty.  In  the  meantime  I  directed  the  transports 
to  follow  the  leading  vessel  who  repeated  our  signals  for 
anchoring  between  Salt  Key  and  Hog  Island,  that  General 
Cagigal  might  debark  where  he  deemed  proper.  The  next 
day  at  nine  o’clock  Governor  Maxwell  sent  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  on  board  the  South  Carolina  with  pro¬ 
posals  which  were  not  accepted.  I  then  wrote  the  Gover¬ 
nor  a  letter  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  All  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  continued  as  near  their  stations  as  the  winds, 
shoals  and  circumstances  would  admit.  The  Spanish 
transports  with  the  armed  vessels  and  galleys  kept  anchor¬ 
ing  as  ordered,  and  at  three  o’clock  General  Cagigal  with 
all  his  officers  who  had  a  passage  in  this  ship  departed 
with  a  view  of  making  preparations  for  debarking  his 
troops  as  soon  as  everything  could  be  got  ready.  At  five 
o’clock  Mr.  Miranda,  an  Aide  to  his  Excellency,  went  with 
a  flag  in  the  schooner  Surprise,  a  tender  belonging  to  this 
ship,  to  close  the  capitulation.  The  next  day  he  returned, 
having  adjusted  the  business,  as  your  Excellency  will  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  copy  of  General  Cagigal’s  letter  to  me  there¬ 
on,  and  on  the  8th  instant  his  Excellency  landed  his  army 
and  took  possession  of  the  forts  and  town.  Although  there 
are  not  many  good  harbors  amongst  these  islands,  yet 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  extend  from  the  Latitude 
of  21°  to  Latitude  27°  30'  North,  and  from  the  Longitude 
of  70°  to  about  the  Longitude  of  79°  west  from  London 
filling  up  the  seas  from  about  opposite  the  center  of  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola  to  about  one  half  way  down  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  then  stretching  from  Cape  Florida 
to  very  near  abreast  of  Cape  Canaveral  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America,  their  being  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
or  an  enemy,  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  United 
States,  especially  as  the  different  shoals  and  small  islands 
form  a  shelter  for  cruisers;  and  from  the  particular  turn 
these  people  have  for  privateering,  they  succeeded  so  well 
to  capture  upwards  of  150  vessels  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  many  of  which  were  American,  I  cannot  but  con¬ 
gratulate  our  state  in  particular  on  this  conquest  as  it 
was  from  this  spot  our  enemies  in  Charlestown  received 
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many  supplies,  and  because  the  southern  states  have  more 
particularly  felt  the  objections  they  have  caused  to  a  free 
intercourse  westward  with  the  Spanish  settlements.  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  assisting  your  Excellency,  that  the  success 
of  this  expedition  was  entirely  owing  to  the  great  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  American  vessels 
of  war  paid  in  convoying  such  a  fleet  through  such  difficult 
and  unfrequented  a  passage,  with  a  beating  wind  all  the 
way,  whereby  we  disappointed  any  plans  the  enemy  might 
have  formed  of  attacking  us  in  our  way  through  the  Gulf 
of  Florida.  Their  vigilance  in  blocking  up  the  different 
outlets  and  approaching  every  battery,  so  as  to  attack  all 
the  batteries  whenever  the  signal  was  to  be  made  for  a 
general  attack,  had  a  proper  effect,  and  would  have  facili¬ 
tated  the  advance  of  the  troops  very  much,  had  there  been 
the  opposition  that  was  expected,  from  the  intelligence  it 
seems  the  enemy  received  of  this  expedition  and  its  de¬ 
parture,  but  although  they  had  just  received  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  they  had  not  time  to  erect  new  batteries  or  repair 
the  old  ones  owing  to  the  fleet  coming  through  an  unfre¬ 
quented  passage  and  much  sooner  than  was  thought  prac¬ 
ticable.  To  these  circumstances  may  be  imputed  the  sur¬ 
render  of  all  the  Bahama  Islands  without  any  attack  or 
opposition.  Your  Excellency  will  readily  conceive  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  sign  a  capitulation  which  was  begun 
and  flnished  under  your  State  colours. 

With  all  due  respect  and  very  much  esteem  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  His  Excellency’s  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  A.  Gillox. 

To  His  Excellency  John  Matthev:s  Esqr.  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Bahamas,  however,  were  again  re-captured  by  the 
British  in  the  spring  of  1783.  From  the  West  Indies  the 
frigate  South  Carolina  sailed  with  a  convoy  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  she  arrived  about  June  1st,  1782.  Commodore 
Gillon  found  the  French  minister  awaiting  him  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  armed  with  many  claims  and  legal  proceedings 
all  calculated  to  cause  his  detention  and  arrest  as  defendant 
in  a  civil  suit  in  the  Pennsylvania  Courts,  brought  against 
him  by  the  Chevalier  Luxembourg.  Gillon  then  turned 
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over  the  command  of  his  ship  to  Captain  Joyner,  who  in 
order  to  avoid  detention  of  his  ship,  put  to  sea  and  was 
captured  December  20,  1782,  off  the  Delaware  Capes  by 
the  three  British  Men  of  War,  the  Astrea  of  32  guns, 
Diomede  of  44  guns,  and  the  Quebec  of  32  guns,  after  a 
chase  of  eighteen  hours,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  four 
glasses,  when  Captain  Joyner  struck  his  colours  to  this 
superior  force.  The  South  Carolina  s  keel  was  about  160 
feet  long,  and  she  was  as  strong  as  a  castle.  Her  tonnage 
was  1350.  She  lost  about  six  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
engagement  and  was  carried  into  Hew  York  for  libel,  the 
sad  and  historic  details  of  which  recently  uncovered  and 
found  reposing  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office  in  London,  are 
herein  published  for  the  first  time  to  show  the  disposal  of 
this  fine  ship,  and  which  afterwards  caused  many  years 
of  legal  controversy  and  expense,  and  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  article  published  in  the  quar¬ 
terly  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  by  Mr.  D. 
E.  Huger  Smith  of  Charleston. 


Pkovince  of  Hew  York  Court  of  the  Vice  Admiralty 
To  the  Worshipful  Robert  Bayard  Esqr.  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  for  the  Province  of  New  York, 
or  to  his  lawful  Deputy  or  Surrogate: 

John  Tabor  Kempe,  Esq.,  His  Majesty’s  Advocate  Gen¬ 
eral  for  the  Province  of  Hew  York,  by  the  relation  of 
Christopher  Mason,  Esqr.,  Captain  of  H.  M.  Ship  of  War 
Quebec  on  behalf  of  himself  &  Thos.  Lenox  Frederick  Esq. 
Captain  of  H.  M.  Ship  of  War  Diomede  &  Matthew  Squire 
Esq.  Captain  of  H.  M.  Ship  of  War  Astrea  and  the  other 
officers  and  crews  of  said  ships  of  war — comes  here  into 
this  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  the  28th  December,  1782, 
and  by  the  relation  aforesaid  giveth  the  Court  to  under¬ 
stand, — that  on  or  about  20th  of  this  instant  month  of 
December,  on  the  high  seas,  the  said  Christopher  Mason, 
Thos.  Lenox  Frederick,  and  Matthew  Squire,  with  said 
ships  then  under  their  command,  did  seize  a  certain  ship 
called  the  South  Carolina  of  burthen  about  1350  tons 
with  her  apparel  and  furniture,  the  same  vessel  being 
manned  with  430  men,  officers  included,  and  armed  with 
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40  cannon  carrying  shot  chiefly  of  36  pound  weight  (Swe¬ 
dish  measure),  under  the  command  of  John  Joyner  and 
commissioned  by  p)ersons  styling  themselves  Delegates  of 
the  United  States  of  New  Hampshire  Massachusetts  Bay, 
etc..  Rebels  against  our  Lord  the  King,  as  a  Frigate,  have 
brought  the  same  into  this  Port  of  New  York  to  have  the 
same  legally  adjudged.  (The  same  being  first  adjudged 
lawful  prize  pursuant  to  the  Statute)  as  granted  and  vested 
in  His  Majesty’s  Flag  Officers  commanding  in  His  Fleet 
in  North  America,  the  said  Christopher  Mason,  Thos. 
Lenox  Frederick,  Matthew  Squire,  &  the  other  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  said  ships  of  War  &  the  seamen,  marines 
and  soldiers  on  board  the  same. 

J.  T.  Kempe,  Advocate  General. 


Public  Record  Office. 

High  Court  of  Admiralty  Province  of  New  York, 
Prize  Papers,  Bundle  #455.  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty. 

Thomas  Tireman,  First  Lieutenant  of  H.  M.  Ship  of 
War  Quebec,  commanded  by  Christopher  Mason  Esqr. 
makes  oath  that  on  or  about  the  20th  of  December  instant 
off  the  Delaware,  His  Majesty’s  Ship  of  War  Quebec  in 
company  with  H.  M.  Ships  Astrea  £  Diomede  met  with 
and  seized  as  prize  a  certain  ship  called  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  then  under  the  command  of  John  Joyner.  That  the 
papers  now  lodged  by  the  Deponent  in  the  Registry  of 
this  Court  were  found  on  board  the  said  ship  at  the  time 
of  said  capture;  that  no  other  papers,  books  or  writings 
were  found  on  board  the  said  ship  or  at  any  time  since, 
and  that  the  said  papers  are  delivered  in  the  same  state 
they  were  found.  (signed)  Thos.  Tireman. 

Sworn  30th  Dec.  1782.  Before  me 
S.  S.  Blowers,  Surrogate. 

The  deposition  of  Thomas  White,  taken  on  behalf  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  in  the  cause  of  John  Tabor 
Kempe  Esqr.  His  Majesty’s  Advocate  Greneral  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  York  at  and  by  the  relation  of  Christopher 
Mason  Esqr.  Captain  and  Commander  of  H.  M.  Ship  of 
War  the  Quebec,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Thos.  Lenox 
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Frederick  Esqr.  Captain  and  Commander  of  the  Ship  of 
War  Diomede,  and  Matthew  Squire  Esqr.  Captain  and 
Commander  of  H.  M.  Ship  of  War  the  Astrea,  and  the 
other  officers  and  crews  of  said  ships  of  war  and  all  others 
interested  therein,  Libellant  of  a  certain  ship  called  the 
South  Carolim,  her  apparel  and  furniture  taken  upon  the 
standing  interrogatories  filed  in  this  Court. 

1.  This  deponent  saith  that  he  was  bom  at  Salem  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  that  he  has  followed  the  Seas  for 
7  years  last  past  &  that  he  is  a  subject  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  That  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  armed  ship 
South  Carolina. 

3.  The  said  ship  was  taken  off  the  Delaware  on  21st 
December  instant ;  that  she  was  taken  as  prize  because  she 
was  American  property;  that  she  sailed  under  American 
colours;  that  she  was  seized  by  His  Majesty’s  ships  of 
War,  the  Astrea,  the  Quebec  &  Diomede;  that  several 
broadsides  were  fired  from  the  Diomede  and  one  from  the 
Quebec  at  the  said  ship  the  South  Carolina  before  she  was 
taken. 

4.  That  John  Joyner  was  the  Commander  of  said  ship 
at  the  time  she  was  taken;  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  his  fixed  place  of 
residence  is  in  South  Carolina. 

5.  That  the  said  ship  is  of  the  burthen  of  1300  tons ; 
that  there  were  430  men  on  board  of  her  when  taken; 
that  they  are  chiefly  Americans  and  said  crew  were  shipped 
at  Philadelphia. 

6.  That  the  said  ship  was  built  at  Amsterdam ;  that  he 
has  known  her  2  years;  that  he  saw  her  first  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  that  he  was  First  Lieutenant  on  board  the  same 
when  she  was  taken. 

7.  That  the  name  of  the  said  ship  was  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  that  she  had  come  from  Philadelphia  and  was  bound 
on  a  cruise  (when  taken)  to  seize  British  property,  that 
the  said  ship  was  the  property  of  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  was  armed  with  40  carriage  guns,  28  of  which 
are  36  pounders  (Swedish  measurement)  &  the  rest  12 
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pounders^  and  that  she  was  commissioned  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  to  seize  and  take  British  property. 

(signed)  Thos.  White 

(Taken  28th  Dec.  1782.  D.  Mathews,  Beg.) 


The  deposition  of  Nathaniel  Marston  is  also  included 
among  the  papers,  the  contents  of  which  closely  follow  the 
deposition  of  Lieut.  White.  Marston  was  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  and  always  had  residence  there.  He  was 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  South  Carolina. 

The  Commission  of  John  Joyner,  mariner.  Commander 
of  the  South  Carolina,  is  a  part  of  the  budget,  said  com¬ 
mission  being  of  the  regulation  form  as  issued  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  bears  the  seal  of  Congress,  and  the  signatures 
of  Elias  Boudinot,  President  of  the  United  States  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  that  of  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary,  and  is  dated  November  8,  1782. 


If  there  were  other  papers  belonging  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina,  such  as  the  Ship’s  Log  and  Journal,  Signal  book, 
Articles  of  Agreement  bearing  names  of  crew,  etc.,  they 
were  undoubtedly  destroyed  or  thrown  overboard,  before 
capture. 

By  reference  to  the  Muster  Books  of  the  British  vessels 
that  captured  the  South  Carolina  on  file  in  London,  the 
names  and  fate  of  the  crew  are  recorded,  and  given  herein. 
There  were  doubtless  other  crew  lists,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  some  of  the  originally  entered  crew  may  have 
been  discharged  even  before  the  frigate  left  the  Texel, 
and  maybe  some  deserted  in  Amsterdam  and  at  Corunna. 
It  is  also  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  original  crew  were 
detailed  to  the  prizes  taken  by  the  South  Carolina  and 
thereby  lost  track  of  entirely. 

(To  he  continued) 


THE  CELEBRATED  CLIPPER  SHIP  "NIGHTINGALE" 
Built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1850 


SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


By  Geoege  Geaxville  Putnam. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  152.) 


Durinjr  the  whole  night,  lying  off  and  on,  before 
making  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  we  were  under  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  the  Aurora  Australia  ever  witnessed 
there. 

All  the  heavens  seemed  in  motion, — a  mass  of  bolt¬ 
ing  lights.  At  daybreak,  saw  the  Eddystone  Rock,  and 
passing  through  Stomi  Bay  up  the  River  Derwent,  on  a 
peaceful  Sunday  aftenioon,  rounded  to  off  Hobart  Town. 
The  Red  Cross  of  St.  George  fluttering  everywhere,  on 
shore,  fort,  and  all  the  shipping,  caused  many  a  thought 
of  Albion,  our  mother  isle.  Hobart  Toum,  about  10,000 
in  population,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Wellington,  4000 
feet  high,  where,  from  morn  till  eve,  midway  to  summit, 
lingering  play  the  fleecy  clouds  enlivening  all  the  scenery. 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  noAv  Tasmania,  with  its  perfect  salu¬ 
brity  of  climate,  and  diversified  by  lake  and  mountain, 
has  justly  been  called  one  of  the  loveliest  countries  in 
the  wwld,  and  exempt  from  the  great  droughts  of  Xew 
Holland,  is  styled  its  “Granary.”  Here  was  mutton 
equal  to  the  “South  Down”  of  old  England,  at  penny 
ha-penny  per  pound. 

The  markets  now  in  all  these  colonies  were  glutted 
with  merchandise,  in  bond  and  out.  The  Grotius,  had 
not  considerable  of  her  cargo  been  of  perishable  nature, 
would  have  left  at  once  for  China. 

Among  the  attractions  while  here  was  a  Colonial  Re¬ 
gatta,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Hew 
South  Wales  (in  his  brilliant  naval  uniform),  presiding, 
— his  romantic  lady,  suite,  and  captains,  on  the  Pavilion 
by  his  side.  Everything  “that  could  swim,”  from  an 
English  yacht  of  the  Royal  Club,  to  the  most  common 
wherry,  competed  for  the  respective  prizes,  the  first  of 
which  was  a  costly,  silver  mounted  gig-boat.  We  walked 
a  few  miles  to  the  beautiful  cove  to  see  and  hear  the 
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then  famous  but  the  still  to  become  more  renowned  illus¬ 
trious  Arctic  explorer. 

The  races,  too,  came  off,  lasting  a  week, — all  in  Eng¬ 
lish  style,  horses  of  pedigree  being  there.  And  a  very 
novel  sight  was  it  to  a  stranger  sometimes  to  see  a  chained 
gang  of  convicts  in  grey  slouched  caps  and  dress  passing 
through  the  streets,  under  guard  of  soldiery,  to  their 
labor  in  the  coal  mines  or  on  the  roads,  the  latter  conse¬ 
quently  remarkably  fine.  Or  equally  novel  was  it  as 
occasionally  would  glide  by  our  quiet  anchorage  in  the 
river  some  large  ship  under  easy  sail,  ending  her  six 
months’  passage  from  England,  with  a  load  of  men  or 
women  in  mob  caps,  boys  and  girls,  all  under  guard  and 
swarming  the  decks  and  rigging  to  behold  the  land  of 
their  usually  lifelong  exile! 

One  day  a  fine,  stout  looking  old  man,  a  prisoner  on 
parole  from  the  country,  came  on  board  to  be  reminded 
once  more  of  something  American!  It  was  said  he  had 
carried  McKenzie  through  the  woods  ujjon  his  shoulders, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  then  recent  Canadian  re¬ 
bellion. 

Some  personal  mishaps  while  here  were, — one,  that  of 
the  Captain  and  clerk  being  lost  at  midnight  on  a  large 
wharf  covered  with  thousands  of  casks  of  oil.  This  haj> 
pened  from  mistaking  the  way,  walking,  on  return  from 
the  merchant’s  cottage,  where  he  had  ridden  out  a  few 
miles  to  dine.  The  weather,  beautiful  at  starting,  had 
changed  to  pouring  rain,  with  uitchy  darkness.  The 
Captain  supposed  this  to  be  the  wharf  where  he  had 
ordered  his  lx)at.  There  we  wandered  and  stumbled  for 
half  an  hour  in  mud  and  “gurry,”  unable  even  close  to 
to  discern  one  another,  and  in  constant  fear  of  stepping 
off  the  capsill  overboard.  The  Captain  having  hailed 
repeatedly  for  his  boat,  unanswered,  broke  out  into  loud 
invective,  which  brought  down  the  cry  of  the  sentry  on 
the  distant  fort,  of  “Who  goes  there  ?”  “A  friend !” 
quickly  shouted  the  Captain,  not  caring  to  hear  a  whis¬ 
tling  bullet.  This  restored  him  somewhat  to  his  “l>eai’- 
ings.”  Conjecting  now  our  whereabouts,  groping,  we 
waded  from  this  oil  pool  on  successivelv  to  other  wharves. 
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and  at  last  bailed  some  merry  English  sailors  just  put 
off,  who  kindly  returned,  carrying  us  o'ut  sev'eral  miles 
and  searching  another  half  hour  for  our  ship,  her  light 
being  scarcely  distinguishable. 

Another  more  serious  mishap  was  that  of  our  ship 
dragging  her  anchors,  in  a  sudden  furious  gust  or  tor¬ 
nado  off  Mt.  Wellington.  This  arose  from  her  being  hove 
short  with  not  hands  enough  on  board  to  pay  out  chain! 
Two  full-oared  whale-boats  had  just  successfully  left 
her  to  pick  up  the  jolly,  in  which  were  the  clerk  and  a 
young  passenger  boy  (the  latter  unable  to  row)  adrift 
dowTi  the  river,  having  twice  nearly  got  up  to  the  ship. 
Their  jibes  and  laughter  on  first  reaching  us  were  soon, 
however,  turned  to  hard  work,  as  stemming  it  head  to 
wind  all  were  bloum  some  12  miles  together  near  to  the 
mouth  of  Storm  Bay.  The  wind  subsiding  after  putting 
in  to  shore,  we  arrived  up  to  the  ship  at  dark,  emerging 
from  the  more  peaceful  margin  of  the  river’s  seaweed 
and  the  bulrushes.  An  English  vessel  early  seeing  her 
jwedicament  kindly  sent  a  boat  to  her  assistance,  prob¬ 
ably  saving  her  from  going  ashore.  The  Captain  being 
in  the  town  and  called  to  look  at  his  vessel  jumped  into 
a  wherry  and  came  off,  but  too  late  to  be  of  service. 
Having  disposed  of  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  at  Hobart  Town,  we  determined  to  run  back  and 
try  some  of  the  ports  of  South  and  West  .  Australia. 

While  down  the  stream,  main  topsail  aback,  the  port 
officers  respectively  were  busy  on  board,  especially  the 
convict  captain  and  his  gang.  After  every  place  capable 
of  secreting,  and  accessible,  had  for  half  an  hour  been 
put  to  test  of  their  ten  feet  long,  sharp-pointed  wire  ram¬ 
rods,  eliciting  no  responsive  cry,  the  convict  captain  be¬ 
thought  him  of  one  place  overlooked,  the  cabin-run !  The 
mate  remonstrated,  but  notwithstanding  up  came^  the 
table  set  for  dinner,  and  its  lashings,  carpet,  and  the 
scuttle;  but  all  was  dark  down  there.  “A  light,  if  you 
please!”  So  a  lighted  candle  was  handed  him  from  the 
head  of  the  companionway  stairs. 

“Xow,  l)e  very  careful,  sir,”  said  the  mate,  “that  you 
don’t  set  the  gases  of  the  hold  on  fire,  for,  all  loose,  two 
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feet  under  the  floor,  lie  300  kegs  of  gunpowder!”  “Gun¬ 
powder!”  repeated  he,  and  with  one  bound  the  convict 
master  was  on  deck,  candle  in  hand,  pale  and  agitated. 
“Blow  it  out,  for  God’s  sake, — why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
that  ?”  “Thought  you  had  read  the  ship’s  papers,”  replied 
the  mate.  “Xever  thought  of  it.  A  mere  form,  sir ;  but  my 
duty,  you  know.”  The  ship’s  company,  all  pleased  with 
this  little  trick,  in  excellent  humor,  took  leave  of  them. 
There,  if  disposed,  could  have  been  stowed  away  fifty 
convicts. 

The  authorities  here  having  previously  been  long  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  American  whalers,  seeking  and  conniving 
at  prisoners’  escape,  and  also  with  many  other  minor 
annoyances,  these  little  offenses  were  passed  mostly  un¬ 
heeded.  The  Captain  now  on  board,  the  ship  filled  away 
Dec.  15,  1841. 

The  Grotius,  after  beating  out  of  Storm  Bay  three  or 
four  nights  and  days,  stood  for  King  George’s  Sound. 
December  22,  while  in  gale,  under  close-reefed  topsails, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifting  several  points,  she  was  struck 
all  aback  by  a  heavy  squall  from  the  northwest.  While 
dipping  her  counter  under  the  high  seas,  her  masts  being 
momentarily  expected  to  go  over  the  side,  for  some  time 
she  was  in  danger  of  running  under  stern  foremost !  But 
finally  she  was  got  off  before  it.  Took  in  all  sail,  and 
lay  to,  it  blowing  a  hurricane,  with  much  thunder  and 
sharp  lightning.  Her  “big  buttocks,”  a  source  previously 
of  derisive  merriment,  probably  now  had  saved  her. 

January,  1842 — Made  the  land.  At  8  A.  M.,  “Mt.” 
Many’s  Peak  bore  west  northwest.  Sunday,  Jan.  2.  A 
beautiful  day.  Went  aloft  to  look  at  a  vessel,  top-gallant 
sails  out  of  water,  standing  in  towards  the  Sound.  At 
noon,  there  came  down  a  furious  gust  with  a  hard  gale 
from  off  a  distant  mountainous  bluff  or  landmark — the 
“Bald  Head”  then  west  northwest,  Mt.  Gardiner,  north¬ 
east.  This  she  had  for  some  time;  carrying  on  day  and 
night,  trying  to  weather,  making,  then  losing  sight  of  it, 
but  now,  full  sure  of  going  round,  she  was  again  blo\vn 
off.  Took  in  nearly  all  sail.  While  two-thirds  of  the 
crew  were  reefing  the  main-topsail,  a  serious  accident  of 
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parting  suddenly  some  of  the  rigging  occurred,  liable 
instantly  to  jerk  the  men  all  olf  into  the  sea,  but  un¬ 
heard  by  them  aloft.  The  Captain,  however,  made  out 
to  apprise  them  of  the  danger  by  shouting  with  his  trum¬ 
pet,  to  “hold  on  for  their  lives !” 

Jan,  5.  At  2  1-2  P.  M,  arrived  at  the  Sound,  anchor¬ 
ing  1  1-2  miles  abreast  the  town  of  Albany,  The  vessel 
seen  on  January  proved  to  be  H,  B,  M,’s  ship,  the 
Beagle  (before  mentioned).  Within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  her,  the  Grotius  lay  awhile  here.  Attached  to 
the  Beagle,  but  living  on  shore  was  the  late  Darwin,  natu¬ 
ralist,  now  the  philosopher  of  world-wide  fame.  One 
day,  with  others,  he  came  on  board  to  see  the  Captain! 
And  the  clerk  was  soon  after  sent  on  board  the  Beagle 
with  a  long-boat  of  goods,  thus  having  the  privilege  of 
looking  over  the  famous  little  craft. 

The  aspect  at  King  George’s  Sound  was  decidedly 
primeval,  especially  when  first  landing  on  the  beach  (no 
wharves  here).  A  crowd  of  natives,  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  in  complete  nuditv,  came  dancing,  caper¬ 
ing  around,  curious  to  see  the  newcomers,  with  cries  of 
“Gim  tic  penn!”  (give  me  six  pence). 

Some  of  their  peculiar  ways  of  living,  perhaps  from 
accounts  of  old  voyagers,  to  manv  familiar,  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  briefly  noticed.  Their  subsistence  was 
chiefly  from  spearing  the  wallaby  or  third  kind  of  (the 
rat)  kangaroo,  or  upon  “blasted”  whale,  thrown  upon 
the  shores;  mode  of  kindling  fire  by  friction  of  two 
pieces  of  soft  wood  quickly  rubbed  together  and  setting 
the  sparks  to  the  dry  leaves;  of  nursing  their  young  was 
by  stretching  over  forward  from  the  back  of  the  mother’s 
neck  and  shoulders  (were  always  carried  in  a  small 
pouch)  their  cocoanut-looking  little  heads;  one  mode  of 
ornamentation  was  by  scarifying  neck,  bosom  and  arms 
with  sharp  stones,  raising  a  blister,  healing  with  a 
smooth  surface  three  or  four  inches  long  and  nearly 
one  in  width — ^badges  of  distinction;  adorning,  by  be¬ 
daubing  themselves  with  a  kind  of  white  pigment  ob¬ 
tained  from  petrified  bushes,  groves  of  which  abound 
here. 
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An  instance  we  saw  of  mourning,  “waking  of  the  dead,” 
was  that  of  a  young  “squaw.”  There  she  was  with  sullen 
and  dejected  looks,  said  to  have  stood,  at  least  by  day, 
three  months  on  the  same  spot  xipon  the  beach.  A  yard- 
long  stick  pierced  through  was  poised  in  the  cartilege — 
“septum  narium”  —  division  of  the  nostrils.  And  at 
night,  shore  and  hills  around  would  reverberate  with 
sad  screams  and  cries  for  her  departed  love. 

We  -went  with  a  crew,  two  or  three  times,  at  night, 
out  into  the  bush  a  few  miles,  to  view  their  way  or  accom¬ 
modations  of  sleeping.  There  lay  in  a  semi-circle  fifty 
at  least  of  every  age,  men,  w'omen,  and  children,  all  nude, 
side  by  side  promiscuously,  under  the  lee  or  shelter  of 
long  sticks  or  poles  slightly  covered  with  brush.  The 
second  mate  stirred  up  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  toward 
which  their  feet  were  pointed,  throwing  over  the  wild, 
grotesque  scene  a  lurid  glare.  One  or  two  older  ones 
were  awake,  having  had  notice  of  our  coming,  so  not 
alarmed  they  slept  on. 

“Mr.  Clerk,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?”  said  the  old 
sailors,  confessing  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  before, 
they  had  never  witnessed  such  apparent  degradation. 
Answer,  —  “If  these  are  the  descendants  of  our  fairest 
foremother.  Eve,  the  race  must  hav^e  degenerated  most 
damnedly.”  But  it  seems  that  Darwin  attributed  to  them 
no  such  origin.  In  a  manner,  however,  their  morals  and 
marital  customs  were  said  to  be  eomparativelv  strict. 

Our  chief  footl  daily  along  this  coast,  was  the  kanga¬ 
roo — in  quality  between  mutton  and  the  hare;  weight 
from  75  to  100  pounds,  usually.  Of  the  emu’s  eggs,  a 
few  were  brought  on  board,  laid  in  the  sand,  enough  for 
a  strong  man’s  meal.  A  pair  of  these  rare  birds  each 
thirteen  feet  high  may  be  recollected  as  standing  before 
Captain  Mugford’s  residence  near  Bott’s  Court,  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  or  his  mother’s,  then  at  Federal  Street. 
They  were  about  the  only  ones  brought,  so  early  at  least, 
to  this  country  on  his  voyage  before  in  the  Augustus. 

An  old  whaling  ship,  the  Maine,  formerly  said  to  be 
of  Salem  (belonging  to  William  Gray,  Esq.),  was  here, 
Magee,  master  (who  afterwards  settled  at  Honolulu). 
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The  Gi-oiius  bartered  her  for  oil,  and  also  ashore  for  oil, 
wool,  skins,  etc.  The  Captain  was  on  a  survey  of  the 
Maine  while  here,  as  to  her  seaworthiness. 

Jan.  28,  1842,  sailed  for  the  Swan  River  Colony,  Jan. 
31,  at  7  P.  M.,  made  Cape  Leeuweein,  the  southwest 
('ape  of  Xev;  Ipiliaiid,  15  iniics  distant,  northeast,  and 
Feb.  2,  at  7  P.  M.  Rottenest  Isle  bore  south  eight  miles, 
Feb.  3,  at  3  p.  m.  passed  the  English  brig  Fox,  Launces- 
town,  V.  D.  L.,  bound  for  L.,  and  while  under  the  pilot’s 
charge  the  ship  thumped,  goijig  over  some  perhaps  un¬ 
known  shoal!  The  clerk  had  reason  to  be  very  glad  of 
not  acceding  to  his  proposition,  previously  to  go  down 
and  “splice  the  main  brace!”  which  was  complied  with 
only  afterwards  when  safe  at  anchor  in  the  Roads  off 
Fremantle.  And  the  Captain,  from  what  was  learned 
on  shore,  when  sailing  hence  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  pilot  the  ship  out  himself. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  West  Australia,  is  twelve  miles 
up  the  River  Swan,  which  is  barred  at  entrance  almost 
across  by  a  ledge  or  reef  with  sandy  shoals.  At  its 
mouth,  near  Fremantle,  it  is  intricate  and  navigable  up 
only  for  large  sail  boats,  through  a  narrow  channel.  The 
coast  of  Xew  Holland  for  several  hundred  miles  along 
here  is  said  to  be  mostly  of  a  sandy  nature,  and  the 
streets  of  Perth  are  ankle  deep  in  a  black  sand.  This 
locality  of  the  Swan  may  be  recollected,  some  twelve 
3'ears  since,  as  where  the  Irish  Fenians  broke  prison,  and 
were  rescued  by  a  whaler  exuressly  fitted  out  from  the 
United  States,  using  the  American  flag  for  protection, 
when  chased  by  an  English  revenue  vessel. 

The  settlers  at  Fremantle  nearly  all  wore  goggles  for 
protection  against  reflection  of  the  white  sand  in  their 
now  summer,  steady  heat  of  over  90  degrees;  on  first 
arrival,  this  gave  them  to  us  somewhat  of  the  appearance 
of  a  set  of  blind  men.  The  Grotius  crew  were  here  al)out 
a  month,  engaged  in  boating  goods  to  the  beach,  where 
our  commission  merchant,  an  Irish  Colonel,  with  his  hos¬ 
pitable  wife  resided;  or,  up  to  Perth,  with  the  Long 
towed  by  the  seven-oared  whale  boat,  generally  starting 
from  the  ship  at  daylight. 
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Belated  up  the  river  one  evening,  in  a  thunder  shower, 
we  started  to  row  down.  It  becoming  pitch  dark,  found 
it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  winding  channel,  and  finally 
lost  it  entirely,  getting  into  the  wide  river  basin  some¬ 
where  opposite  the  bar,  as  judged,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Fremantle,  indicated  perhaps  by  a  faint,  glimmering 
light,  soon,  too,  lost  sight  of.  This,  the  second  officer, 
in  charge,  refused  to  make  for,  rashly  deciding  to  go 
over  the  bar,  the  roar  of  the  distant  breakers  now  audible 
in  the  dead  calm. 

“Xox  erat,”  and  all  around  were  “knocks,”  as  the  long 
oars  of  the  whale  boat  occasionally  struck  rock,  or  the 
long-boat,  20  feet  or  more  astern  in  tow,  now  standing 
up  on  one  end  would  come  down  broad-side  to  the  water’s 
edge,  thumping  and  pounding  on  some  hidden  shoal.  The 
clerk,  sole  occupant,  was  obliged  for  safety  to  lie  down 
and  hold  on,  and  every  few  minutes  “to  answer  with 
voice  of  sputtering  brine  the  cry  ahead,  ‘All  right,  aft  V — 
‘Aye,  aye,  Sir!’”  Fit  hour  to  dream  of  Acheron  and 
the  shades  below.  The  sound  of  the  breakers  growing 
less,  more  distant,  and  the  smooth  swell  assured,  we  were 
now  in  the  open  sea.  And  some  miles  further  were  dis¬ 
cerned  lights  in  the  Grofius’s  top-gallant  cross-trees. 

Our  fancy  at  first  had  pictured  as  abounding  on  this 
river  the  black  swan,  when  rowing  down  at  ev'ening, 
we  would  catch  their  plaintive  cry  while  on  the  distant 
wing,  but  none  were  seen!  Here  where  before  the  sound 
of  intrusive  oar  its  sedgy  banks  for  generations  had 
settled  her  darling  flocks,  the  old  birds  leading  out  to 
try  their  first  aquatic  gambols. — “Here  they  have  left 
but  the  vestige  of  a  name.” 

One  day  up  the  river,  the  boats  turned  aside  to  land, 
and  visit  an  arbor  of  growing  fruits.  It  was  50  to  100 
yards  in  length  by  10  to  20  feet  high.  Approaching, 
the  air  became  redolent  with  most  delicious  perfumes. 
Here  twined  the  almond,  the  apricot,  citron,  fig,  grape, 
pomegranate,  peach,  lemon,  the  orange,  etc.,  all  in  lux¬ 
uriant  profusion. 

The  grapes,  from  their  prodigious  size  of  berry,  might 
recall  the  old  Bible  pictures,  —  men  carrying  them  on 
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poles  upon  their  shoulders.  They  are  the  better  remem¬ 
bered  by  us,  from  dabbling  before  and  in  after  years 
when  an  invalid  with  some  of  these  varieties  in  the 
graperies  round  Salem,  the  Chasselasses,  Hamburgs, 
Brontenacs,  Muscats,  Syrians,  Palestines,  etc.,  or  in  our 
own  garden  here  where  the  first  successful  experiments 
of  hybridizing  these  “Vinifera”  varieties  with  the  “La- 
brusca,”  or  American  native,  were  performed  by  a 
younger  brother,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rogers,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Downing  Horticulturist  about 
1859. 

The  grapes  at  the  Swan  have  been  said  by  good  authori¬ 
ties  to  excel  those  of  Portugal  or  on  the  Rhine.  The 
ship  laid  in  there  several  barrels  of  luxuries,  and  also 
figs  for  stores  at  only  penny-hapenny  per  pound. 

The  22d  of  February  came  round  and  altogether  new 
here,  and  not  much  observed  then  at  home,  by  the 
Grotius'  firing  at  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset,  a  gun  for 
each  of  the  “Old  Thirteen.”  This,  quickly  followed  by 
a  large  American  whaler  20  miles  below  off  Rottenest, 
with  one  for  each  of  the  then  26  United  States,  brought 
early  out  of  bed  all  settlers  on  the  beach  and  hill-toi>s, 
and  the  English  crews  of  the  shipping  around  on  deck, 
wondering  what  could  the  matter  be.  Rumors  at  first 
went  flying  to  Perth,  that  America  and  England  were 
now  at  war  on  the  Boundary  question,  and  an  action 
going  on  outside  below.  And  down  post  haste  came  a 
Government  express  from  Perth.  But  a  large  400-ton 
English  whaler  (which  lent  us  a  big  gun)  covered  like 
our  own  ship  with  bunting  and  streamers,  quieted  them 
down  as  they  noticed  peace  and  amity  indicated  by  the 
Union  and  British  Jacks  flown  one  by  the  other  ship 
at  the  fore. 

The  Grotius  having  been  here  more  than  a  month, 
selling  and  bartering  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
goods,  was  again  ready  for  sea.  Took  on  board  12  pas¬ 
sengers  (conveyances  being  seldom)  for  Lesehenaiilt. 
Geographe  Bay,  and  Hobart  Town.  Among  them  were 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  his  accom¬ 
plished  sou,  and  a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
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Arnn',  aiul  his  new  married  bride,  '‘the  belle  of  the 
Swan.”  Of  the  English  Colonel’s  high  connections  in 
the  old  country,  onr  vivacious,  pretty  little  hostess,  the 
Irish  Colonel’s  wife  of  the  beach,  would  often  remind  us. 

The  going  off  alongside  with  the  passengers  crowded 
in  a  seven-oared  whale-boat,  and  with  the  Captain,  his 
papers,  gold  sovereigns,  treasury  bills,  etc.,  to  the  clerk, 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  stern-sheets  as  steers-raan,  seemed 
rather  a  “titlish  business,”  for  the  vessel  was  surging 
heavily  at  her  anchors  in  a  great  swell  in  the  open  roads, 
and  the  boat  simultaneously  pitching  badly.  The  safest 
way  of  getting  the  women  on  board  was  by  tying  them  in 
a  chair,  envelo|wd  with  the  ensign,  and  hoisting,  one  by 
one,  from  the  ship’s  yard  arm,  hauling  in,  and  lowering 
on  deck.  It  might  be  here  remarked,  that  in  boating 
on  shore  almost  800  tons  of  goods  and  taking  another  in, 
no  accident  ever  happened  on  this  voyage.  Sailed  ]\Iarch 
1,  1842. 

Along  this  coast,  on  the  passage  from  Swan  River,  was 
seen  at  night,  looming  at  a  great  distance,  the  light  of 
the  natives’  fires.  March  3,  at  3  A.  M.,  made  the  land; 
at  11,  anchored  at  Leschenault,  Geographe  Bay,  in  the 
roads  off  a  small  settlement  called  Bunbur}".  This  bay  is 
35  miles  wide,  comprising  or  bounding  on  most  of  Sussex 
County,  West  Australia.  The  Ca])tain  at  once  went  on 
shore  in  his  gig,  landing  the  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  his  son  and  another  passenger,  also 
a  few  goods. 

A  Salem  man  resident  here  a  few  years  past  soon  came 
off  on  board ;  he  had  been  a  boatsteerer  of  the  Samuel 
Wright,  probably  Salem’s  best  sperm  whaler,  about  400 
tons,  nearly  new,  wrecked  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Bay, 
having  gone  ashore  on  the  beach  “with  everything  all 
standing.” 

We  had  climbed  her,  when  a  small  boy,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  square-rigged  vessels  at  the  Derby  Wharf,  and 
it  would  remind  us  of  home  to  see  her  once  more.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  wife  and  young  son  of  the  Captain,  a  Xantucket 
man,  were  passengers  with  us  round  the  world.  He  had 
written  to  them  to  come  out  here  to  reside  at  this  “land 
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of  tl-’G  Poniefiranate,*’  as  he  called  it.  But  he  had  been 
gone  hence  some  time.  So,  v/ith  part  of  the  crew  taking 
the  jolly-boat,  we  landed  some  miles  away  from  Buiihury 
on  the  hard,  smooth  and  seemingly  endless  beach.  Walk¬ 
ing  some  miles  on,  the  sailors  occasionally  perceived  a 
singular  discolorization  of  the  clear,  placid  water,  and 
finally  discovered  a  huge  ground-shark,  20  feet  abreast. 
Wading  in  cautiously,  with  some  pieces  of  driftwood, 
they  made  out  to  give  him  a  few  punches,  whereat  he 
started  seaward,  leaving  behind  him  a  muddy  wake  for 
a  hundred  yards. 

Some  miles  further  we  came  to  the  wreck  of  the  noble 
ship;  there  she  lay  sound  as  ever,  except  with  her  back 
broken — “hogged.”  The  sand  had  v/ashed  away  from  her 
bow  and  stem,  leaving  under  a  bar  amidships,  causing 
her  to  settle  aft  in  dee]ier  water.  “A  shame!”  cried  all 
the  sailors,  as  they  gazed  upon  her.  Had  means  and 
material  been  nearer,  it  would  well  have  repaid  the  under¬ 
writers  earlier  to  have  repaired  and  got  her  olf  again. 
On  going  up  the  staging  some  forty  feet  leading  to  her 
deck,  over  on  his  hack  to  enable  him  to  swallow  any 
falling  victim,  his  white  belly  conspicuous,  was  our  un 
welcome  but  forgotten  companion  of  the  beach!  His 
eyes  were  rolling  and  his  jaws  (capable  of  taking  in  at 
once  half  a  horse)  lined  with  two  rows  of  two-inch  sharp 
teeth,  were  gaping  and  ya^raing,  apparently  wdth  voracious 
hunger.  Some  of  the  settlers  now  regaled  us  with  stories 
of  how  these  monsters  had  been  known  to  leap  into  open 
boats  in  the  bay  and  snatch  out  their  victims. 

Returning  to  the  jolly-boat,  we  sat  down  a  few  minutes 
to  rest.  If  at  King  George’s  Sound  it  seemed  primeval, 
here  nature  looked  the  more  so.  All  around  was  silence 
and  solitude  profound !  In  the  backgTOund  rose  the  deep 
forests  of  the  yet-to-be-explored  Australia ;  liefore  and  on 
either  side  stretched  the  horizon,  sweeping  with  unbroken 
line  the  calm  azure  Bay,  save  where  showed  two  or  three 
little  specks' like  needles,  the  royal  mastheads  of  our  ship 
at  anchor,  beyond, 

“Such  as  Creation’s  dawn  beheld, — the  ocean.” 

On  going  ofF,  a  loud  splashing  of  the  oars  at  times,  by 
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way  of  frightening,  told  that  the  sailors  hadn’t  again  for¬ 
gotten  our  follower  of  the  beach.  A  more  soothing  inci¬ 
dent  soon  occurred.  A  settler  brought  on  board  a  pair 
of  black  swan  goslings  recently  trapped,  which  we  bought 
at  once  for  $10,  a  mere  trifle,  for  they  were  rare  even 
here.  "We  had  seen  but  a  pair  of  old  grey-headed  ones, 
contrasting  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  these,  whose 
plumage  in  color  was  of  a  deep  jet  like  ebony,  and 
their  notes  were  most  sweet  and  plaintive.  On  board  sev¬ 
eral  months,  great  favorites,  the  survivor  was  left  at  a 
brook  on  a  creek  in  Sydney  harbor,  where  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  hospitable  American  Consul  for  many  years, 
J.  II.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Maine.  This  swan  we  were  told 
a  few  years  since  hadn’t  sung  “his  dying  notes,”  for  some¬ 
times  they  exceed  man’s  usual  lengevity. 

March  5.  Sailed  for  Van  Dieman’s  land.  March  6 
at  6  P.  M.,  Cape  Xaturaliste  bore  W.  by  S.  15  miles. 
On  these  two  passages  from  and  to  Hobart  Town,  along 
the  coast,  appeared  for  several  successive  nights  and  in  the 
heavens,  sometimes  with  thunder  showers,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  gorgeous  displays  of  “fireworks”  in  the  shape  of 
lightning.  But  the  pleasure  of  contemplation  was  fre¬ 
quently  abated  when  striking  a  little  near  it  would  occa¬ 
sion  an  uneasy  sensation  by  thoughts  of  that  “villainous 
saltpetre”  in  the  cabin-run,  previously  so  disturbing  to  the 
Convict  blaster. 

A  brother,  Mr.  William  Rogers’  “Sea  Journal,”  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  owner’s  barque  Shepherdess,  the  year  before, 
mentions  her  being  struck  by  lightning  off  Sydney  Heads, 
on  the  bowsprit,  having  10  kegs  of  gunpowder  on  board. 
Xo  other  damage,  however. 

Very  few,  only  scattering,  natives  were  seen  elsewhere, 
except  at  “King  George’s  Sound”  at  these  settlements. 
It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  at  the  Swan,  was  a 
Government  school,  an  experiment  of  teaching  native  chil¬ 
dren,  but  with  very  little  success,  it  was  said ;  their  cranial 
structure  seeming  to  preclude  much  present  hope  of  ad¬ 
vancement  intellectually,  or  perhaps  for  generations. 
Passed  along  the  coast  within  a  day  or  two  sail  of  the 
then  small  Port  Adelaide  and  Port  Philip  (Mellx)urne), 
now  great  cities,  but  did  not  go  in  as  at  first  intended. 
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March  23,  Made  land  about  Port  Davey,  X.E.,  40 
miles  distant.  The  Mew  Stone  at  10  P,  M,,  north  10 
miles.  At  6  passed  Tasman’s  Head,  March  24,  at  6 
P,  M,,  took  a  pilot ;  first  part  of  the  night  becalmed ;  came 
to  anchor  at  midnight  in  the  Derwent,  off  Hobart  Town, 
and  very  violent  squalls.  The  Grotius  lay  at  Hobart  Town 
another  month,  with  little  trade,  uncertain  of  her  desti¬ 
nation,  probably  to  China, 

April  1,  arrived  direct  from  Salem,  in  December,  brig 
Gambia,  King,  before  mentioned,  for  the  Fijis  via  Syd¬ 
ney.  By  him  was  received  our  first  news,  8V2  months  from 
home;  files  of  newspapers  and  letter  from  the  writer’s 
father,  senior  owner.  In  them  and  those  afterwards  much 
was  gathered  of  political  interest  to  some  of  us  boys,  so 
recently  out  of  the  campaign  of  1840,  Here  were  ac¬ 
counts  of  President  Tyler’s  vetoes  of  Bank  and  the  Tariff, 
of  his  cordial  support  by  those  great  Secretaries  of  State, 
IVebster  and  Calhoun,  and  Wise  and  Cushing  of  the  “Cor¬ 
poral’s  Guard”  in  Congress,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
Whig  party  generally.  Accounts  were  here,  too,  of  their 
speeches  and  letters,  and  the  burning  in  effigy  of  “honest 
John  Tyler”  (so  called  before  election)  near  the  White 
House, 

Reflecting  on  and  discussing  these  events  in  the  long 
night  watches,  with  the  late  Mr,  Thomas  Mugford,  the 
Captain’s  brother  (an  intelligent  man  often  offered  com¬ 
mand  of  China  ships)  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
President  Tyler  had  remained  true  to  those  principles 
previously  advocated  by  the  Whig  stump  speakers  here¬ 
abouts,  some  of  whom  now  Mr.  Webster  was  pleased  to 
style  “the  jubilant  orators  of  Massachusetts.” 

A  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,  then 
and  long  was  the  well-known  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  insisted  on,  too,  by  those  honest  Free  Soilers 
as  one  of  the  strongest  planks  in  their  “Buffalo  platform.” 
And  later,  in  a  famous  speech  in  Kew  York  State,  Mr. 
Webster  seems  perhaps  more  wisely  to  have  urged  a  reci¬ 
procity  system,  instead  of  high  tariff,  which  high  tariff 
men,  it  may  be  recollected,  denounced  as  worse  than 
free  trade! 
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Ill  these  New  Holland  or  Australian  voyages  for  fifty 
years,  may  plainly  be  seen  the  unjust  operation  of  United 
States  high  tariffs,  under  the  delusive  cry  of  protection. 
The  Grotius  sailed  from  Hobart  Town  for  Sydney,  May 
1,  1842.  “Incidentally  we  have  noticed,”  wrote  the  clerk, 
“the  opposition  of  the  United  States  tariff  in  regard  to 
Australian  wool,  as  the  writer  viewed  the  subject,  and 
its  effect  upon  our  manufacturing,  mercantile  and,  to  some 
extent  also,  our  agricultural  and  producing  interests.  Let 
us  say  further,  that  this  Island  Continent,  Australia,  and 
adjacent  colonies  ever  have  been  willing  and  in  their 
earlier  days  anxious  to  sell  or  barter  their  only  great  staple 
product,  wool,  the  finest  in  the  world,  for  all  of  the  above. 

“These  shipments  of  ours  to  Australia  were  profitable 
enough  usually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  voyage.  But 
whence  would  come  a  direct  remittance  freight  of  cargo 
home  to  remunerate  the  owner  for  his  trouble  ?  His  ship 
must  either  look  for  a  great  additional  expense,  delay  at¬ 
tending  an  uncertain  trade,  toward  India,  waiting  months 
perhaps  for  company  through  the  Torres  Straits,  or  by 
the  other  route  to  China.  Besides,  how  could  conveni¬ 
ently  the  ordinary  merchant,  so  long  out  of  remittance, 
meet  notes  payable  for  outward  shipments,  or  if  ventur¬ 
ing  investment  in  wool,  at  arrival  pay  the  heavy  customs 
duties,  unable  as  then  he  was  to  bond  in  warehouse  and 
sell  at  option.  Thus  clogs  of  all  kinds  were  imposed 
on  the  United  States  in  this  Australian  trade.  Thus  poor 
and  rich  have  been  compelled  to  pay  30  or  40  per  cent 
indirect  taxation  on  all  imported  fine  wool  clothing,  and 
the  United  States  statistics  long  have  shown  the  unneces¬ 
sary,  immense  revenue  therefrom. 

“Investigation  will  show,  of  this  trite  and  complicated 
subject,  how  incalculable  has  l)een  the  loss  of  wages  for 
these  long  years,  by  this  tariff  prohibition  of  Australian 
wool,  to  American  workmen!  For  they  are,  or  in  a  little 
while  can  become,  as  capable  of  manufacturing  finest 
broadcloths  as  the  English,  only  give  them  the  proper 
material  instead  of  masses  of  shoddy  and  coarse  wool 
mixed  with  little  of  the  obliged-to-be-imix)rted  fine  wool; 
and  which  is  placed  on  the  market  as  finest  American 
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cloths.  "Who,  moreover,  can  tell  the  benefit  that  might 
have  thus  resulted  to  the  Ignited  States  from  an  expert 
competition  in  this  business. 

“It  is  well  known  at  Salem  that,  many  years  ago,  mills 
at  either  Andover  or  Framingham,  Mass.,  were  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  erection  for  manufacture  of  large  cargoes  of 
this  Australian  wool.  But  this  enterprise  was  prevented 
by  a  succession  of  high  tariff  men,  lobbyists,  etc.,  all  for 
a  few  special  interests.  The  American  grower  would 
have  received  ample,  reasonable  protection  for  his  sorts 
of  wool.  But  we  see  that  American  people,  poor  or  rich, 
will  have  the  best  if  they  can  get  it,  home  or  imported. 

“If  one  would  consider,  too,  the  loss  of  our  markets  in 
Australia  by  these  F^nited  States  prohibitory  tariffs  for 
American  surplus  manufactures,  together  with  the  inci¬ 
dental  loss  of  wages  consequent  thereon  to  American  work¬ 
men,  let  him  examine  one  of  these  invoices  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  There  will  he  found  an  assortment  too  tedi¬ 
ous  to  specify — carriages,  wagons,  iron  machinery  and 
wares,  furniture,  all  articles  of  domestic  use,  etc.,  of  prod¬ 
uce,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  hams,  pork,  fish,  pickles,  syrups, 
nuts,  dried  fruits,  biscuit,  flour,  hops,  etc. 

“The  same  principle  holds  here  in  its  effects  as  regards 
generally  this  prohibition  from  abroad  on  materials  for 
shipbuilding,  and  seamen’s  incidental  wages  lost  to  them 
thereby.  What  merchant  or  sailor  does  not  know  that  for 
these  long  years,  too,  the  cost  of  a  three  or  four-hundred- 
tou  ship  has  been  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  more,  at 
least,  and  so  on  of  larger  ones  proportionally  ?  The  ruin¬ 
ous  effects  of  United  States  tariffs  on  our  Australian  trade 
as  relevant  only  has  been  commented  upon,  although  it  is 
lamentable  to  believe  that  they  are  the  same  in  many 
others.” 

But  to  return  to  our  ship:  At  G  A.  M.,  May  10,  1842, 
the  Grotius  passed  in  by  Sydney  Heads.  While  beating 
up  the  harlxir,  the  shipping  masts  and  church  spires  just 
coming  into  view,  one  or  two  dozen  gigs  and  boats  were 
spied  bearing  down  for  us  before  the  seductive,  freshen¬ 
ing  breeze.  But  they  had  ventured  a  little  far;  it  now 
increasing  to  blow,  those  in  the  last  ones  not  knowing  how 
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to  come  alonfrside,  were  actually  hauled  in  to  keep  from 
swamiiinj;.  Here  all  around  was  decidedly  an  overbored 
sensation !  There  was  the  Port  Officer,  the  Landlord,  the 
Butcher,  the  Baker,  etc.,  but  all  fled  terrifled  to  the  cabin 
or  forecastle,  thinkin"  now  more  of  their  lives  than  cards 
for  the  ship’s  disbursements.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  wind 
shifting;,  came  down  a  “brickfielder”  sort  of  tornado,  strik- 
inf2;  suddenly  the  ship  all  aback,  now  runninfr  ‘‘gunnel 
under*’  sternforemost,  the  sea,  however,  smooth.  Both 
anchors  let  go  were  dragged  near  half  a  mile,  coming  to 
Anally  with  everything  clewed  up — just  abreast  of  Pinch 
Gut.  In  the  meantime  every  man  besides  some  passengers 
had  been  sent  aloft  to  save  the  spars  and  sails,  except 
the  Captain  and  Clerk,  who  remained  on  deck  “to  let  go 
and  belay,”  both  ready  with  sharp  arms  to  cut  adrift  if 
need  be  the  ropes  or  hawsers  attached  (a  singular  sight) 
to  the  long  line  of  boats  astern,  twisting,  dangling,  nearly 
out  of  water  in  the  waves’  commotion.  Running  to  and 
fro  the  gangway,  the  piteous  voice  of  a  noble-looking  Eng¬ 
lishman  cried  out  from  the  cabin  stairs,  “Do  you  think, 
sir,  we  shall  go  down  ?”  Inclined  to  laugh,  but  recollect¬ 
ing  our  own  first  alarm  on  shipboard,  by  way  of  comfort¬ 
ing  we  replied,  pretending  not  to  understand  the  question, 
“Go  down  ?  AVhy,  we  shan’t  be  able  to  go  to  dine  for  an 
hour ;  the  fire  is  all  out  in  the  galley  and  cook  and  steward 
both  yet  aloft!”  “You  are  jesting,”  said  the  Englishman. 
“Xo,  this  is  nothing  but  a  common  brickfielder,  and  all  the 
danger  is  over.”  The  peals  of  thunder,  vivid  lightning, 
and  torrents  of  rain  seemed,  however,  to  belie  all  that  we 
could  say.  He  retired,  probably  to  pray,  and  the  Clerk 
to  duty. 

During  ten  or  eleven  weeks  while  here,  in  their  mid¬ 
winter  climate,  resembling  that  of  our  beautiful  Indian 
summer,  ten  thousand  cattle  perished  from  drought,  upon 
the  plains  around.  The  price  was  then  very  cheap,  one 
pound  (£1)  per  head  upon  the  hoof,  and  sheep  four  shil¬ 
lings  each. 

Sydney  then  was  the  City  of  the  Antipodes,  of  about 
30,000,  now  200,000  inhabitants.  This  city  was  then  far 
ahead  of  us  at  home  in  many  matters.  Twenty  years 
before  Salem,  her  streets  were  illuminated  with  gas.  Some 
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of  her  shops,  in  elegance  could  vie  with  Boston’s  or  l^ew 
York’s.  And  one  shop  in  particular  was  attractive  to 
ornithologist  or  stranger,  from  his  display  of  most  of  the 
brilliant  plumaged,  rare  birds  of  Australia,  stuifed,  though 
at  costly  prices.  Here,  too,  rolled  out  occasionally  some 
four-horse  carriage  equipage  with  four  outsiders  all  in 
livery. 

In  her  magnificent  harbor,  lined  with  natural  wharfs, 
of  creeks  and  coves,  floated  the  finest  British  shipping  from 
England,  China  and  the  Indies.  But  none  so  fine  as  in 
the  years  after  (of  larger  vessels)  floated  there  as  several 
of  our  1,000  to  1,500-ton  American  clippers,  via  Mel¬ 
bourne  through  Bass  Straits,  where  in  our  ship’s  time, 
merchant  vessels  seldom  ventured  through. 

One  of  these,  commanded  by  the  late  Capt.  John  B. 
Fisk  of  Salem,  so  he  told  the  writer,  so  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  Fitzroy  (himself  a  sailor,  we  believe) 
that  he  paid  a  visit  on  board,  and  delighted  pronounced 
her  the  most  graceful  craft  he  had  ever  seen  upon  the 
waters.  And  the  Captain,  in  return  of  course,  was  pleased 
with  the  honor  of  the  attention  received  at  his  Excellency’s 
mansion. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen’s  birthday  happening 
here,  two  or  three  among  the  very  best  regiments  of  the 
Army  (with  their  noted  hands)  were  reviewed  by  Sir 
George  Gipps,  Knight,  the  Governor  of  Kew  South  Wales, 
led  off  by  Sir  Maurice  O’Connell,  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  a  noble  looking  man,  on  horseback.  He  was  a 
brother  or  near  relative  of  the  famous  Irishman,  Daniel 
O’Connell. 

While  here,  one  of  these  Regiments  was  sent  into  India 
to  engage  in  those  ‘‘horrida  bella,”  the  cruel  wars  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  where  England  then  lost  so  much  of  the  flower 
of  her  Army.  Some  of  our  sailors  went  to  witness  the 
embarkation,  and  described  as  heart-rending  the  parting 
farewell  of  these  brave  troops  with  their  families  and 
friends. 

The  Groiius  had  laid  here  about  two  months,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  two  or  three  more  English  vessels,  one  here 
already  three  months,  to  go  through,  in  company,  Torres 
Straits  to  the  north,  to  India,  none  daring  to  venture  alone. 
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in  fear  of  the  reefs  and  cannibals.  The  English  Xautical 
Magazines  of  that  period  will  afford  any  interested  an 
account  of  these  dangers;  particularly  in  the  cruise  of 
the  Colonial  schooner  Isabella,  late  as  1836,  in  search  of 
the  Charles  Eaton,  wrecked  there  and  nearly  all  hands 
murdered.  It  was  found  that  their  bodies  were  left  on 
the  beach  and  heads  for  some  time  had  hung  upon  poles, — 
the  Captain’s  wife’s  being  identified  by  its  long  wavy 
tresses.  Another  atrocity  among  these  wrecks  was  that 
of  skinning  a  fair  Englishman’s  arms,  from  the  elbows, 
with  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  converting  them  by  some 
peculiar  process  into  gloves,  Avhite  and  soft  as  Paris  kids. 
Then  they  were  worn  and  waved  in  their  war  dances,  as 
trophies,  badges  of  distinction,  etc.,  by  the  warrior’s  wives 
and  maidens. 

An  American  whaler  from  the  Chatham  Island,  S.  E. 
of  Xew  Zealand,  with  a  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  arrived  here 
to  heave  down  for  repairs,  offering  1,000  barrels  freight. 
And  unexpectedly  (out  of  course)  an  offer  was  made  of 
several  hundred  bales  of  fine  wool  for  England  via  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  these,  together  with  purchase  of  many  thousand  salt 
hides  and  pelts,  besides  a  wish  to  settle  up  some  large 
unfinished  business  of  the  owners  of  Z.,  all  entirely 
changed  the  ship’s  intended  destination, — now  to  X.  Z., 
then  home  around  the  Horn. 

The  Grotius  sailed  from  Sydney  July  31.  As  we  lost 
sight  of  the  Heads,  having  circumnavigated  about  two- 
thirds  of,  and  now  bidding  adieu  to  Australia,  thought 
arose  on  her  future  destiny;  hut,  whatever  might  await 
her,  it  was  gratifying  to  Imow  that  there  broadcast  had 
been  sown  the  seeds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blended  with  the 
Roman  or  Civil  Law. 

Aug.  12,  1842,  at  6  P.  M.,  the  Grotius,  going  up  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  passes  the  “Xinepin”  rock.  Steering  by 
line  and  plummet  and  the  bearings  of  the  cottages  on 
shore,  she  anchors  late  at  evening  in  the  roads  off  the 
village  of  Kororarika.  For  many  years  the  Bay  had 
been  the  principal  rendezvous  of  American  'whalers  in  the 
South  Seas  for  recruiting,  and  eight  were  now  lying  here 
up  the  river, — one  arriving  “trying  out,”  with  a  hundred- 
barrel  sperm  whale  alongside.  When,  about  this  time,  the 
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United  States  were  said  to  have  afloat  400  sail  in  this 
business,  some  were  of  opinion  that,  with  our  flshermen — 
whose  bounties  were  withdrawn — they  needed  full  as  much 
protection  from  Congress  as  cotton  mills  and  pig-iron. 

While  the  Grotius  was  here  for  three  weeks,  her  clerk 
and  crew  all  the  while  were  busy  at  the  bonding  ware¬ 
houses,  some  miles  distant,  in  gauging,  repairing,  etc., 
remaining  consignments  of  the  owners  there  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  British  Government,  when  assuming  sov¬ 
ereignty  a  year  before,  had  seized  and  placed  them  in 
bond.  But  in  a  few  years  they  honorably  settled  all  the 
claims  for  damages. 

The  natives  since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook  have  been 
well  known  as  a  healthy,  stout,  athletic  race  and  good 
boatmen,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  puny,  feeble  ones  of 
South  and  West  Australia,  although  within  two  or  three 
days’  sail.  They  were  susceptible,  too,  of  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice  of  the  industries  of  civilized  life,  as 
has  been  noticed  by  Captain  Uitzroy  of  the  Beagle.  But 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  they  were  yet  ferocious 
and  in  a  state  of  cannibalism. 

One  day  the  writer  unexpectedly  received  a  call  from 
the  ex-Chief  or  King.  He  stood,  if  we  recollect,  nearly 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  in  stepping  over  the  ship’s  gang¬ 
way  his  pride  of  rank  was  very  evident,  taking  little 
notice  of  the  officers  (the  Captain  being  in  shore).  To 
the  Clerk,  happening  to  be  an  owner’s  son,  he  was  most 
gracious.  He  had  long  known  their  merchantmen  and 
a  brother,  Mr.  W.  L.  Rogers,  several  months  here.  In 
mien  and  aspect,  though  not  in  his  war  habiliments,  he 
wore  the  traces  of  a  warrior;  was  tattoed  all  over  his 
face,  neck,  bosom,  arms,  etc.,  and  semi-clad;  unlike  his 
tribe,  his  features  were  of  Grecian  cast,  and  frame  of 
Herculean  mould.  AVe  treated  him  in  the  cabin  with 
some  luxuries  to  his  own  taste,  as  old  Black  Warrior  wine 
of  second-best  vintage  of  Madeira,  Spanish  cigars  unused 
among  our  private  stores,  and  plenty  of  the  ship’s  snuff 
and  tobacco  of  choice  brands. 

Pleased,  he  departed  in  his  boat,  and  while  receding 
from  our  vision,  it  reminded  me  of  the  Korth  American 
Indian  one  reads  of,  fast  fading  before  the  advancing 
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civilization  of  the  white  man.  But  though  somewhat 
broken  by  the  vices  consequent  on  its  introduction,  and 
the  losses  of  his  vast  domain — of  a  40-million  acre  island 
— the  poor  Chief’s  spirit  was  not  wholly  quenched.  “Still 
in  the  ashes  lived  the  wonted  fires!”  For  after  we  left, 
the  English  were  obliged  to  send  reinforcements  from 
Sydney  to  keep  him  quiet.  Although  deposed,  his  recc])- 
tion  would  have  been  more  according  to  international 
comity  had  we  been  as  miich  acquainted  with  that  subject 
as  afterwards,  in  1844-45,  under  instruction  of  the  great 
jurists,  professors,  at  Harvard  University  Law  School, 
Cambridge. 

The  Bay  settlement  now  was  fast,  as  the  resources  of 
the  island  became  kno^vn,  being  supplanted  by  incipient 
ones  at  Auckland  Mow  and  Wellington  to  the  southward. 
Our  Ship’s  Instructions  by  the  senior  owner  ordered  the 
Captain,  if  convenient  on  her  arrival  at  Hobart  Town, 
to  send  the  Clerk  over  to  Xew  Zealand  to  purchase  and 
collect  100  tons  of  gum  coi)al  and  mineral  ores  said  to 
exist  there.  But  as  it  appeared,  uncertainties  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  voyage  prevented.  This  enterprise,  if  accom¬ 
plished,  would  have  been  the  first  imjwrtation  of  this  in¬ 
ferior  sort  of  copal  by  the  owners,  who  had  imported  the 
first  to  the  United  States  of  the  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar 
kind,  as  before  noticed,  to  Salem. 

Great  chances  of  fortunes  here  were  now  talked  over 
for  land  investments,  only  of  course  allowable  to  British 
subjects  who  could  hold  the  fee.  One  gentleman,  G.  Mair, 
Esq.,  a  Scotchman  respected  for  his  honesty,  a  former 
acting  United  States  Consul  awhile  at  the  Bay,  went  home 
a  few  years  after,  the  writer  was  informed,  a  millionaire, 
having  come  out  here  a  poor  man. 

At  daylight  of  the  31st  of  August,  the  Grothis  with 
main  and  fore  stump  top-gallant  masts  rigged  (as  cus¬ 
tomary)  was  all  ready  for  round  the  Horn  to  Boston. 
And  a  large  whaler  sending  on  board  her  crew  to  heave  up, 
as  usual  we  parted  with  a  three  times  three.  Going  out 
of  the  Bay,  spoke  coming  in  the  English  little  packet-brig 
Bee,  from  Auckland,  doubtless  yet  recollected  by  early 
settlers  there. 
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The  acting  American  Consul  had  placed  on  board  two 
sick  seamen  as  passengers  for  the  United  States.  One  was 
a  Mr.  Denison,  who  had  been  whaling  for  several  years, 
last  as  Chief  Officer  of  the  ship  Fanny  of  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 
From  his  vivid  narrations  of  “hairbreadth  escapes”  one 
might  also  have  imagined  himself  to  have  been  a-whaling. 

Saturday,  Sept.  3,  being  today  on  the  meridian,  long, 
of  180  degrees  east  of  Greenwich,  and  having  also  gained 
72  deg.  West  (the  longitude  of  Boston  left),  it  amounted 
to  252  degrees.  As  customary,  set  the  time  back  one  day, 
thus  having  two  Saturdays  in  the  same  week,  in  order  to 
come  out  the  same  in  time  when  we  shall  arrive,  with  the 
time  at  Boston.  Then  we  shall  have  gained  108  deg.  more 
Easting,  or  to^vard  the  sun,  one  hour  for  every  15  degrees, 
and  thus  gained  3  GO  degrees — measurement  of  the  earth’s 
circle,  or  24  hours — a  day  ahead  of  those  at  home.  The 
sailors  were  displeased  because  it  did  not  happen  on  Sun¬ 
day,  so  they  would  have  had  one  more  day  of  rest,  for 
our  Captain  kept  the  Sabbath  strict  on  board,  not  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  old  Sea  Catechism: 

“Six  days  shalt  thou  work  and  do  all  thou  art  able. 
And  on  the  seventh  holystone  the  deck  and  scrub 
the  cable.” 

Alluding  to  time,  or  longitude  East  and  West  from 
Greenwich,  the  Captain  used  two  chronometers,  and  always 
when  chance  offered  took  a  lunar  observation  with  his 
sextant  to  ascertain  it.  Xow  and  then  we  tried  our  hand 
successfully,  conscious  however  that  merely  working  out 
a  formula  we  had  but  a  faint  glimmering  of  the  rationale 
of  the  problem.  Since,  we  have  felt  the  force  of  the 
Latin  saying,  “Coelum  mutant  non  animum,”  in  not  then 
having  studied  the  continually-changing  heavens,  wishing 
that  we  had  paid  more  attention  to  trigonometry  as  taught 
by  our  most  learned  tutor  and  professor  in  our  only  year 
(a  freshman)  at  Harvard  in  1830-40.  Some  of  the  lunar 
stars  and  constellations,  however,  were  objects  in  these 
high  south  latitudes  of  nightly  contemplation,  as  Anitares, 
Fomalhant,  Canopus,  the  Southern  Fishes,  Southern 
Cross,  ^Magellanic  Clouds,  etc., — mostly  unseen  in  our 
Xorthem  Zone  at  home. 
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Sept.  5.  At  8  A.  M.,  while  nearly  all  hands  were  close- 
reefinir  topsails,  in  a  heavy  gale  before  it,  accompanied 
with  snow,  sleet  and  rain,  the  ship  suddenly  lurched,  with 
her  counter  under  water.  The  Clerk  being  at  the  lee- 
wheel,  his  post  usually  on  such  occasions,  lost  his  footing 
and  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  going  overboard. 
The  voyage  before,  when  deep  laden,  she  threw  a  man 
over  her  weather  wheel  down  against  the  lee  bulwarks, 
killing  him  instantly.  Lat.  this  noon,  39  deg.  50  min.  S. 
Oct.  3.  Along  here,  nearly  down  to  60  degrees  south 
latitude,  after  a  succession  of  fogs  and  gales,  headed  off 
our  course,  one  night,  just  after  a  heavy  gale,  having  let 
out  the  close  reefs  of  main  and  foretopsail  and  setting 
the  furled  mizzen  topsail.  The  Clerk  at  the  bow,  looking 
out  for  ice,  it  being  freezing  cold,  hearing  an  unusual 
noise,  ran  aft;  everything  amidships  from  the  maintop 
was  dripping,  drenched  with  water,  and  the  half  drowned 
mate  shouting  to  know  if  the  clerk  was  safe,  sup])osing 
we  had  been  washed  overboard. 

It  seems,  it  suddenly  dying  away  dead  calm,  or  in  a 
lull,  the  ship  had  lost  steerage  way  and  fell  off  into  the 
trough.  The  mate  and  helmsman  quickly  seized  a  rope 
and  lashed  themselves  to  the  wheel,  the  vessel  shipping  a 
high  sea,  wetting  the  feet  of  the  watch  all  aloft  on  the 
mizzen  topsail  yard.  An  accident  of  this  kind,  dreaded 
by  seamen,  happened  to  the  oumer’s  barque,  the  Sliejh 
herdess,  previously,  sweeping  her  house,  etc.,  off  deck,  and 
doing  several  hundred  dollars  damage,  which  the  under¬ 
writers  paid  for.  Oct.  3,  Lat.  57  deg.  45  min.  S.  At 
midnight,  after  a  gale  and  thick  weather,  it  brightening 
up  to  windward,  the  Clerk  saw  what  at  first  was  supposed 
to  be  an  iceberg,  but  in  half  an  hour  it  proved  to  be  a 
large  ship  on  same  course,  shaking  out  her  reefs  and  bear¬ 
ing  down  for  us ;  soon,  however,  hauling  up,  she  went  out 
of  sight.  Here  was  a  disappointment,  having  seen  noth¬ 
ing  except  a  distant  little  supposed  sealer  standing  S.  since 
leaving  X.  Z.  AVe  were  expecting  from  the  coldness  every 
moment  to  see  ice,  it  being  the  Captain’s  fifth  voyage 
around  the  Horn,  and  previously  always  fallen  in  with 
and  sailed  along  it  sometimes  for  several  hundred  miles. 

Oct.  14.  Somewhere  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Falk- 
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land  Isles,  this  forenoon,  the  wind  hauls  to  the  southeast, 
brick  breezes  and  hazy ;  all  sail,  and  with  studding  sails 
set  below  and  aloft  before  it.  Oct.  16,  first  part,  snow 
squalls;  taking  in  all  sail  possible.  At  5  P.  M.  a  thick 
snow  storm  with  a  strong  wind  increasing  to  a  ver>'  heavy 
gale  Avith  a  high  sea  running.  Carry  away  crochet  yard 
and  the  mizzen  topsail  blows  to  tatters.  Split  the  fore¬ 
topsail  hauling  out  reef-tackles.  Luckily  had  bent  the 
day  before  a  small  new  maintopsail,  it  having  one  reef  in, 
but  Avas  afraid  to  touch  it.  Kept  the  ship  off  before  it, 
the  gale  continuing  to  increase  through  the  night,  with 
high  and  dangerous  seas!  Had  too  much  sail  on, — an 
officer  and  three  men  constantly  at  the  wheel,  “conning 
her,”  for  she  steered  so  Avildly  she  would  sometimes,  as 
Jack  says,  “turn  round  and  look  you  in  the  face.” 

All  Avere  in  fear  of  liability,  at  any  moment,  to  broach 
to  and  roll  over;  it  being  impossible  to  lie  to,  she  went 
scudding  before  it.  Another  danger  was  if  a  sharp  ship 
with  so  much  sail  on,  of  certainly  running  under  head¬ 
foremost.  Add  to  this  the  fear  of  ice  and  proximity  (if 
correct  as  laid  doAAui  on  some  charts,  but  doubted  to  exist) 
of  the  Aurora  Islands,  right  on  our  track  at  night,  and 
poor  observations  or  none  at  all  for  some  days.  Oct.  16, 
the  same  throughout  the  day.  Kext  morning,  the  weather 
moderating,  made  sail  again.  At  noon,  latitude  44  de¬ 
grees,  55  minutes  south  longitude,  41  degrees  58  minutes 
AA'est.  This  Avas  a  sublime  gale!  On  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  its  height,  gathered  on  the  little  deck,  looking  out 
on  all  the  contending  elements,  one  Avould  seem  to  need 
no  other  sermon  to  remind  of  Him  “Who  hath  measured 
the  Avaters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.” 

On  board  ship  Grotius,  Kov.  2,  1842,  latitude  23  de¬ 
grees  25  minutes  south.  Go  aloft  to  look  at  three  or  four 
sail, — a  large  ship  on  the  same  course  occasionally  show¬ 
ing  her  topgallant  sails,  then  out  of  sight!  At  5  P.  M. 
exchanged  colors  with  a  large  Dutch  East  Indiaman  steer¬ 
ing  southeast.  At  6,  dead  calm  with  shoAvers.  At  7  a 
breeze.  The  mate  advised  in  our  watch  at  night  a  sharp 
lookout,  as  perhaps  losing  our  brisk  puffs  now  and  then 
aft,  she  might  be  come  up  with.  So  at  dusk  out  on  the 
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bowsprit  we  went.  About  11,  right  down  ahead,  50  yards, 
there  shone  a  great  light.  It  seemed  like  dreaming,  but 
involuntarily  almost  we  cried  out,  “Light  ho !  dead  ahead ; 
hard  up  your  helm!”  which,  passed  along  by  the  watch, 
“Helm  hard  up,  aye,  aye,  sir!”  was  the  loud  instanlt 
answer  to  the  mate’s  order.  He,  with  others,  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  bow,  and  would  scarcely  have  credited  it,  had 
not  the  man  there  also  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  the  light 
as  it  suddenly  disappeared. 

In  three  or  four  minutes,  scarcely  visible  amid  the 
clouds  on  the  weather  quarter,  loomed  two  or  three  tall 
spectral  shadows !  The  Captain  and  all  below,  tipi>ed  out 
of  their  berths  by  the  ship’s  paying  off  down  on  her  broad¬ 
side,  came  running  on  deck.  He  jumped  into  the  quar¬ 
ter-boat  and  hailed  in  the  direction  of  the  now  invisible 
shadows.  One  or  two  only,  of  all  intently  listening,  were 
confident  they  heard  an  answer  of  the  South  Seas.  Thereat 
two  little  Sydney  coach  dogs,  affrighted  at  the  strange  cry 
over  the  waters,  set  up  such  a  howling  that  it  was  heard 
no  more.  All  retired  with  sad  hearts  at  losing  a  chance 
of  being  reported  at  home. 

Xext  morning  at  daylight  a  sail  was  on  the  horizon  to 
Avindward,  and  in  an  hour  seemed  to  be  bearing  down  for 
us.  Set  the  ensign,  and  soon  her  captain  boarded  us 
from  a  whale-boat  of  the  Boman,  of  Hew  Bedford,  three 
years  out,  with  3,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  bound  home; 
a  new  ship,  400  tons,  first  voyage,  from  Talcahuano. 
Sperm  oil  never  so  cheap,  worth  only  then  60  cents  per 
gallon.  Lowered  the  jolly  boat,  went  on  board  and  spent 
the  afternoon.  They  said  that  on  first  seeing  our  ship, 
it  being  a  little  brighter  to  windward,  appeared  a  cloud 
of  canvas  coming  down  upon  them;  they  supposed  her 
a  steamer  with  sail  set,  expecting  to  be  run  right  down 
as  they  lay  without  steerage  way,  becalmed,  with  only 
two  men  on  deck.  They  sprang  with  the  cabin  lantern 
into  the  mizzen  rigging,  and  were  rejoiced  by  seeing  sud¬ 
denly  our  broadside,  knowing  they  were  discovered.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  their  men  were  all  aloft  and  set 
sail  on  her  at  once,  like  a  man-of-war’s  man. 

(To  he  continued) 


EELATIOXS  OF  SAID  BIX  SULTAX  WITH 
THE  EXITED  STATES  OF  iVMERICA. 


By  Rudolph  S.ud-Ruete,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 


The  following  article,  published  with  the  consent  of  the 
author,  is  the  part  of  the  chapter  on  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries  from  “Said  Bix  Sultax  An  Extensive  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Ruler  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar  (1791-1856), 
His  Place  in  the  History  of  Arabia  and  East  Africa,” 
by  Rudolph  Said-Ruete,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S,,  a  grandson 
of  the  Sultan.  It  deals  with  the  United  States  of  America 
and  incidentally  with  Salem,  Mass. 


The  official  visit  to  Muscat,  during  the  autumn  of  1833, 
of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  bearing  Mr. 
Edmund  Roberts  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiations  to  increase  facilities  for  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Said’s  Arabian  and  East  African  do¬ 
minions,  was  a  notable  event  in  the  life  of  Said,  as  if 
proved  to  him  that  the  growing  importance  of  Muscat  and 
Zanibar  as  centres  of  commerce  had  not  remained  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  Xew  World.^ 

As  a  rule  the  Customs  depots  were  in  the  hands  of 
Indians,  and  this,  while  affording  no  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  English,  tended  to  put  other  nations  in  an 
inferior  position,®  The  Americans  found  Said  perfectly 
willing  to  fall  in  with  their  wishes.  It  was  not  only  that 
his  pride  was  touched  at  this  sign  that  he  could  enter  into 
agreements  with  civilized  nations,  but  also  that  his  com¬ 
mercial  designs  were  now  bearing  very  obvious  fruits.  A 
treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  was  signed  at  Muscat  on 
September  21st,  1833,  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  June  30th,  1834,  and  the  rati- 

‘  Published  by  Alexander-Ouseley,  Ltd.,  Windsor  House,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l,  England. 

2  Cf.  Miles,  p.  334 ;  Guillain,  II.,  p.  197. 

»Cf.  Eep.,  1883-84,  p.  30, 
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fication  exchanged  durin"  a  second  mission  of  Mr.  Roberts 
in  Octolier,  1835.  It  formed  the  prototype  of  the  trea¬ 
ties  with  England  and  France  which  were  subsequently 
drafted.^  The  chief  terms  of  the  treaty  were  that  the 
Americans  should  have  liberty  to  sell  without  interference 
as  to  price,  that  they  should  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on 
cargo  landed,  but  not  on  goods  unsold  and  re-exported, 
that  Omani  vessels  going  to  United  States  ports  should 
receive  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  consuls  in  East 
Africa.®  A  further  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  draft 
of  the  treaty  by  which  a  rebate  was  made  on  the  costs  of 
maintaining  and  repatriating  shipwrecked  American  sail¬ 
ors.  As  a  result,  this  clause  became  unnecessary,  for 
Said,  whether  from  natural  generosity  or  from  a  desire 
to  display  the  boundlessness  of  his  resources,  insisted  on 
a  change  of  Article  V,  by  which  he  defrayed  the  whole 
of  these  costs  himself.® 

This  is  merely  in  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  habitually  treated  his  American  visitors.  A  contem¬ 
porary  account  is  loud  in  the  praises  of  his  hospitality. 
The  Peacock  had  difficulty  in  making  Muscat  harbor  and 
was  forced  to  jettison  a  good  deal  of  its  cargo  and  some 
of  its  guns.  Said  promptly  had  these  salvaged  and  re¬ 
turned.  In  addition  he  set  aside  a  special  house  for  the 
reception  of  the  mission  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  his  friendliness  and 
importance.'^  He  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  allow  the 
Americans  to  build  factories  wherever  they  liked  on  con¬ 
dition  that  in  return  they  rendered  him  armed  assistance 
in  East  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  United  States 
mission  ever  entertained  this  proposal,  but  the  mere  breath 
of  it  was  sufficient  to  alarm  Bombay,  and  early  in  1834 
Captain  Hart  was  sent  out  to  Zanzibar  in  H.  M.  S. 
Imogene.  This  gentleman  gained  his  object;  Said’s  latest 

*  Cf.  Ruschenberger,  L,  pp.  viii.,  146,  155. 

*  For  the  full  text  of  the  treaty  cf.  Treaties,  p.  cix. ;  Bomb. 
Sel.,  p.  262;  Ruschenberger,  I.,  p.  151;  Journal  A.  0.  S.,  p.  353 
(Arabian  text,  p.  349). 

6  Cf.  Roberts,  p.  360. 

I  Cf.  Ruschenberger,  I.,  p.  99. 
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overtures  to  the  Americans  were  dropped  and  Said  con¬ 
sented  to  the  negotiation  of  a  similar  treaty  with  England.® 

It  appears  that  the  relations  between  East  Africa  and 
the  United  States  had  not  begun  prior  to  1830,®  But  an 
^imerican  merchantman,  the  Essex,  under  Captain  Orne, 
had  appeared  in  the  Bed  Sea  off  the  island  of  Kamaran 
as  early  as  1805.^®  She  was  captured  by  the  celebrated 
piratical  chieftain  and  wealthy  trader,  Seyyid  Mohammed 
Akil  of  !Mocha,  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  The  whole 
of  the  crew  was  massacred  with  the  exception  of  the  cabin 
boy,  then  ten  years  of  age.  Mohammed  Akil  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  district  of  Dhofar  in  1806,  and  Cruttenden, 
who  traveled  there  about  thirty  years  later  (Transactions 
of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  from  1836  to  1838, 
p.  184),  states  that  this  American  had  embraced  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion  and  was  residing  with  wife  and  family 
at  the  village  of  Sollalla. 

By  the  time  that  Captain  Hart  reached  Zanzibar  the 
.Vmericans  had  already  set  up  a  practical  monopoly,  and 
were  extremely  jealous  of  their  position.  Hart  records 
that  between  January,  1833,  and  January,  1834,  thirteen 
foreign  ships  touched  at  Zanzibar,  of  which  no  less  than 
nine  were  Americans.^ ^  There  were  also  present  at  the 
time  two  whaling  brigs,  one  from  Old  Salem  and  the  other 
from  Xew  York.  At  that  i^eriod  whaling  was  a  very 
lucrative  trade  between  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  the  former 
of  which  two  towns  proved  a  convenient  station  for  ob¬ 
taining  refreshments.  The  remaining  staple  of  trade  was 
chiefly  co])al  gum  and  ivory,  but  it  may  be  conjectured 
without  any  straining  of  the  facts  that  there  was  also  a 
blacker  trade  which  had  no  small  attractions  for  the  in- 

8Cf.  Kep.,  1883-84,  p.  30. 

9  Cf.  Grandidier  (p.  33)  states  that  the  first  ship  from  the 
United  States  arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  1830. 

10  Pirate  ships  fitted  out  at  New  York  had  appeared  in  the 
eastern  seas  already  during  the  eighteenth  centur3'.  Cf.  Wil¬ 
son,  p.  194. 

*'  Cf.  Bomb.  Sel.,  p.  280.  Ruschenberger  (I.,  p.  66)  asserts 
that  between  the  16th  of  September,  1832  until  the  26th  of 
Maj%  1834,  41  foreign  vessels  visited  Zanzibar,  of  which  32  were 
American  (20  from  Salem). 
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habitants  of  a  continent  as  man-hungry  as  America  then 
wasA^ 

Even  in  America  only  one  or  two  houses  were  in  the 
secret  of  the  trade  with  East  Africa,  and  of  those  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  situated  in  Old  Salem,  Mass.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  that,  when  Said  sent  through  the  captain  of  one  of 
these  Old  Salem  brigs,  a  general  invitation  to  the  traders 
of  America,  the  owners  set  their  faces  against  it  with  the 
remark,  “If  we  allow  this  to  be  published  everybody  will 
hear  of  the  place  and  we  shall  lose  our  trade.”  And  it 
was  indeed  a  monopoly  which  the  merchants  of  Old  Salem 
were  in  danger  of  losing.  No  less  than  six  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consuls  in  Zanzibar  had  come  from  Salem;  Salem 
trade  with  Zanzibar  began  in  1826,  and  the  last  Salem 
man  left  there  in  1891.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  only  portrait^'*  of  Said  is  owned  by  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Salem,  and  even  this  must  very  probably  have 
been  made  suh  rosa,  for  Said  had  all  the  Moslem’s  horror 
of  portraiture,  holding  that  some  of  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  man  was  transferred  to  the  reproduction.^® 

In  return  for  the  ivory,  copal  and  hides,  which  they 
carried  away,  the  Americans  spread  their  cotton  goods 
over  the  whole  continent.^®  In  cotton  fabrics  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  virtual  monopoly.  Their  stuffs  appear  to  have 
been  more  durable,  and  it  was  with  unconcealed  anger 
that  they  realized  that  the  English  were  attempting  to 
filch  away  their  trade  by  counterfeiting  the  American 
stamp  on  an  inferior  article.^'^  The  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  traveler  on  this  point  is  not  unenlightening. 
“But  our  most  formidable  rivals,”  he  says,  “are  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  who  have  only  lately  entered  on  this  trade.  At 
present  they  land  most  of  their  cargoes  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  from  whence  they  find  their  way  to  Maskat 
and  Persia.  Hitherto  they  have  only  sent  white  goods, 
and  with  them  they  have  spread  an  opinion,  which  was 

12  Cf.  Grandidier,  p.  33. 

IS  Cf.  Bomb.  Sel.,  p.  281 ;  Lyne,  p.  33. 

Cf.  the  frontispiece  and  “Illustrations”  of  this  book. 

15  Gnillain,  III.,  p.  107;  Burton,  I.,  p.  306;  Pearce,  p.  129. 

16  Cf.  Burton,  I.,  p.  295. 

11  Cf.  Ruschenberger,  T.,  p.  65. 
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repeated  to  me  by  the  Armenian  merchants  of  Ispahan, 
that  their  cloths  are  superior  to  the  British  because  the 
cotton  is  produced  in  their  own  country  and  not  injured 
from  pressing.  It  is  said  to  wash  and  wear  well,  and 
if  this  cloth  were  introduced  more  extensively  the  mer¬ 
chants  assure  me  it  would  have  a  good  sale.”  Burton, 
when  travelling  in  the  years  1857-59,  found  American 
cotton  goods,  the  “domestics”  from  the  mills  near  Salem, 
largely  distributed  in  Central  Africa.^® 

There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  trade  in  another 
commodity  almost  inseparable  from  such  relations,  for 
when  Colonel  Miles  visited  Bireimi  in  1875,  he  found 
the  fort  there  protected  by  guns  forming  part  of  a  batch 
of  twenty  purchased  by  Said  from  the  United  States  for 
his  corvette,  the  Sultan.^^ 

*  *  *  * 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.^® 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN. 

To  the  most  high  and  mighty  Andrew  Jackson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  name  shines 
with  so  much  splendour  throughout  the  world.  I  pray 
most  sincerely  that  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  it  might 
find  his  Highness,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
high  health,  and  that  his  happiness  may  be  constantly  on 
the  increase.  On  a  most  fortunate  day  and  at  a  happy 
hour,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Highness’s  letter, 
every  word  of  which  is  clear  and  distinct  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  and  every  letter  shone  forth  as  brilliantly  as  the 
stars  in  the  heavens.  Your  Highness’  letter  was  received 
by  your  faithful  and  highly  honourable  representative  and 
ambassador  Edmund  Roberts,  who  made  me  supremely 
happy  in  explaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  I  have 
complied  in  every  respect  with  the  wishes  of  your  honour¬ 
able  ambassador,  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  friendshi])  and 

18  Cf.  Burton,  J.  R.  G.  S.,  p.  422. 

19  Cf.  Miles-Sohar,  p.  55. 

20  Cf.  Roberts,  p.  430. 
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commerce  between  our  respective  countries,  Avhich  shall  be 
faithfully  observed  by  myself  and  my  successors  as  lonjj; 
as  the  world  endures.  And  his  Highness  may  depend 
that  all  American  vessels  resorting  to  the  ports  within  my 
dominions  shall  know  no  difference,  in  point  of  good  treat¬ 
ment,  between  my  country  and  that  of  his  own  most  happy 
and  fortunate  country,  where  felicity  ever  dwells.  I  most 
fervently  hope  that  his  Highness  the  President  may  ever 
consider  me  as  his  firm  and  true  friend,  and  that  I  will 
ever  hold  the  President  of  the  United  States  very  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart,  and  my  friendship  shall  never  know 
anj’  diminution,  but  shall  continue  to  increase  till  time 
is  no  more.  I  offer,  most  sincerely  and  truly,  to  his  High¬ 
ness  the  President,  my  entire  and  devoted  services,  to 
execute  any  wishes  the  President  may  have  within  my 
dominions,  or  within  any  ports  or  places  wherein  I  pos¬ 
sess  the  slightest  influence. 

This  is  from  your  most  beloved  friend, 

Syeed  Bin  Sult^vn. 

Written  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  Moon,  Jamada 
Alawel,  in  the  year  Alhajira,  1249  (corresponding  to  7th 
of  October,  1833),  at  the  Eoyal  Palace  in  the  city  of 
Muscat. 

This  letter  is  to  have  the  address  of  being  presented  to 
the  most  high  and  mighty  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  whose  name  shines  with 
so  much  brilliancy  throughout  the  Avorld.*^ 

21  Said  was  very  desirous  of  sending  on  this  occasion  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  several  of  his  horses,  but  they 
were  declined  because  the  ship  was  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
carry  them.  Cf.  Eoberts,  p.  359. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  M.ARBLEHEAD 


Communicated  by  John  Heney  Edmonds 


Mr.  William  Cummins  to  Joseph  Lemmon  Dr.  1741. 
December  28  To  medicines  administred  withl 
attendance  and  Dressing  your  head  of  aj- 
Large  Incised  wound  j  £10. — 

Errors  Excepted 

Marblehead  may  18  1742 

Per  Joseph  Lemmon 

Petition  of  William  Cummins  of  Marblehead,  mariner, 
for  a  special  grant  of  money:  “on  the  Seventh  day  of 
April  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Forty  One  be¬ 
ing  on  board  His  Majestys  Ship  the  Squirrel  Peter  War¬ 
ren  Esquire  Commander  and  then  actnally  in  His  Maj- 
estys  Service,  while  setting  up  the  fore  Shrouds,  had  the 
Misfortune  to  have  two  blocks  fall  upon  his  head  from 
the  Fore  Top,  and  thereby  received  a  Contusion  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  oss  ,  by  which  the  Sega- 

ments  were  separated  from  the  Cranium  and  obliged  to 
be  taken  off  an  Inch  and  a  half  Diameter  that  your  Peti¬ 
tioner  has  a  Certificate  thereof  given  by  the  said  Peter 
Warren  Esquire  and  other  Officers  of  said  Ship  directed 
to  the  Worshipfull  the  Govemours  of  the  Chest  at  Chat¬ 
ham  for  Relief  of  hurt  and  wounded  Seamen  and  Marines 
in  His  Majestys  Service,  in  order  to  procure  the  Moneys 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  such  wounded  Seamen. 

“But  so  it  is  may  it  please  your  Excellency  and 
Honours  that  your  Petitioners  wound  not  being  yet  cured, 
but  he  is  daily  obliged  to  Apply  to  a  Surgeon  therefor, 
and  not  having  yet  his  health  or  an  opportunity  to  get 
home  to  England  to  Receive  the  Pension  allowed  wounded 
Seamen,  he  is  reduced  to  very  low  and  distressing  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  having  nothing  to  Subsist  upon  and  knows 
not  what  method  to  take  but  applying  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency  and  Honours  for  Relief.” — Massachusetts  Archives, 
Vol  64,  p.  185. 

Petition  of  Robert  Morton,  Herrington,  York,  coaster, 
to  General  Court,  that  about  Xov.  8,  1741,  at  Boston, 
your  Petitioner’s  body  was  attached  on  a  writ  of  Thomas 

(369) 
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Bodkin’s  of  Marblehead,  brewer,  returnable  Dec.  28,  in 
a  suit  over  65  barrells  filled  Avitb  salt  and  130  empty. 
Petitioner  immediately  went  to  Marblehead,  saw  Bodkin 
who  told  him  not  to  bother  himself  about  it,  that  it  would 
never  be  entered,  &c.,  upon  which  knowinj;  no  f^'ounds 
for  action  he  returned  to  Boston,  acquainted  his  attorney 
of  same  and  proceeded  home.  Bodkin  takinj;  advantage 
of  his  absence  entered  said  suit  and  obtained  a  verdict, 
notwithstanding  that  Bodkin  who  was  half  owner  of  the 
Sloop  went  in  her  in  care  of  the  said  barrells  and  took 
them  to  his  o^vn  use  on  her  arrival  at  Pemaquid,  &c. 
Asks  leave  to  re-enter  said  action  in  March  next  for  trial 
and  that  Execution  be  stayed.  Referred  to  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  Dec.,  1743. 

— Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  42,  p.  198. 

Petition,  January  7,  1742,  of  James  Skinner,  in  behalf 
of  the  To\vn  of  ^Marblehead :  “That  they  Labour  under  the 
Weight  of  Sundry  Distressing  Calamities  by  Reason  of 
the  Present  Warr;  the  Loss  of  a  Number  of  Vessels  and 
a  much  gi’eater  Number  of  their  Inhabitants  and  other- 
ways  Whereby  their  Substance  is  Very  much  Lessened, 
their  Poor  Increased,  and  the  Burthen  thereby  Daily 
Growing  upon  them  for  which  they  (in  the  most  Dutifull 
Manner)  would  humbly  Crave  Consideration  of  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Court  in  abating  them  such  part  of  the  Province 
Tax  for  such  Terms  as  in  Your  Great  Wisdom  and  Com¬ 
passion  shall  be  Judged  proper.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  14th,  1743, 
Read  again  and  Ordered  that  “there  be  granted  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Province  Treasury  to  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Town  of  Marblehead  or  his  Order  the 
sum  of  twenty  five  pounds  the  present  tenor  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  Losses  and  other  difficulties  herein  men¬ 
tioned.”  Read  and  concurred  in  the  Council. 

— Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  115,  p.  6. 

(To  he  continued) 


DESCENDANTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Chables  Heney  Pkeston. 


(Continued  from  Vol  LXV,  page  168.) 


VI.  501.  Lobekzo  Perky  Peestox  (Samuel,  Wil¬ 
liam,  John,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Calais,  Vt.,  3  Feb. 
1817 ;  died  in  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  17  Sept  1896 ;  married 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1844,  Elsie  Clark  of  Columbus,  who 
died  in  Columbus  in  1852;  married,  second,  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt,  3  Mar.  1853,  Laura  L.,  daughter  of  Leonard 
and  Betsey  M.  (Sanhorn)  Dix;  born  23  Feb.  1827;  liv¬ 
ing  in  1897. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

958.  Elizabeth,  b.  1842,  at  Columbus;  d.  1846. 

959.  Katbebine,  b.  1845,  at  Columbus;  d.  1852. 

Children  by  second  wife: 

960.  Feed  Lorenzo,  b.  10  Jan.  1854,  in  Delaware,  O. 

961.  Elsie  Clark,  b.  17  Feb.  1857,  in  Columbus,  O. ;  d.  there 

18  Mar.  1860. 

962.  Samuel  Decatur,  b.  16  Apr.  1862,  in  Cambridge,  O. ;  m. 

29  Dec.  1888,  Harriet  Benson  of  Nelsonville,  O. 

963.  Lorenzo  Perry,  b.  23  Aug.  1864,  at  Columbus,  O. ;  d.  16 

Nov.  1864. 

964.  Gilbert  Dec,  b.  29  July  1866,  in  Columbus,  0. 

965.  Leonard  Shubael,  b.  30  Jan.  1871,  in  Nelsonville,  O. 

Lorenzo  Perry  Preston  was  a  partner  with  his  brother 
as  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1856. 

VI.  511.  Isaac  Preston  (Isaac,  Isaac,  Isaac,  Levi, 
Roger),  born  in  Fairfield,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  17 
Dec.  1792;  died  in  Lockport,  Ill.,  4  Jan.  1883;  married 
at  Granville,  N.  Y.,  4  Oct.  1815,  Lovina  Betsey,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Carpenter)  Walker  of 
Becket,  Mass. ;  born  8  Feb.  1792  in  Granville,  N.  Y. ; 
died  in  Lockport,  Ill.,  2  Dec.  1881. 

Children : 

965a.  John  Bower,  b.  11  May  1817. 
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966.  Elizabeth  Lovice,  b.  4  Apr.  1819,  at  Greene,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at 

Elgin,  Ill.,  24  Aug.  1879 ;  m.  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Daniels,  b.  in 
llochester,  X.  Y.  Ch. ;  1.  George  H.,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  X.  Y.  Central  K.  K. ;  2.  Charles;  3.  Isaac  Pres¬ 
ton;  4.  Bessie,  m.  Charles  S.  Moselej',  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
5.  Julia. 

967.  Hann.\h  Maria,  b.  23  Xov.  1823,  at  Eochester,  X.  Y. ;  d. 

8  Apr.  1884,  at  Chenoa,  Ill.;  m.  1st,  25  Mar.  1841,  at 
St.  Charles,  Ill.,  Dr.  M3Ton  A.  Gooding,  son  of  Col. 
Charles  and  Euth  (Fisher)  Gooding  of  Bristol,  N.  Y. 
Ch. :  1.  Charles  Fisher,  b.  1842,  d.  in  infancj' ;  2.  Mary, 
b.  1844,  d.  in  infancj';  3.  Clarence  Fisher,  b.  14  Feb. 
1847,  m.  Lizzie  M.  Deming  and  has  two  ch.,  Clarence 
Arthur  and  Winifred;  Clarence  Fisher  Gooding  was  a 
law^i’er  in  Chicago  in  1899 ;  4.  Charles  F.,  b.  Dec.  1848, 
d.  in  infancj'.  Dr.  Gooding  d.  in  1853,  and  widow  m. 
13  Xov.  1856,  Ichabod  Codding;  thej'  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  :  1.  Julia  Preston,  b.  28  Aug.  1857,  m.  J.  Walter 
Stevens  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  2.  Jessie  Preston,  b.  5  Sept. 
1859,  m.  James  Holder;  3.  Marj'  Preston,  b.  3  Sept.  1861, 
m.  Ogden  P.  Bourland ;  4.  John  Preston,  b.  1864,  d.  1869. 
Dr.  Mj’ron  A.  Gooding  was  an  ardent  Abolitionist,  and 
assisted  inanr  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada. 

968.  Jui.iA  Minehv.v,  b.  22  Sept.  1826,  at  Rochester,  X.  Y'. ;  d. 

2  Julj-  1867,  at  Peoria,  Ill.;  m.  Benjamin  L.  T.  Bour¬ 
land  and  had  two  children. 

969.  JosiAH  Walker,  b.  31  Aug.  1833,  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y’^. 

Isaac  Preston  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  six;  moved 
to  Vermont  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  apprenticed  to  the 
tanning  trade.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812;  was 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Lockport,  Ill. 
He  was  an  Abolitionist,  a  Prohibitionist,  and  Anti-Secret 
Society  man.  He  lived  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
in  Lockport,  Ill.,  removing  from  northern  J7ew  York. 

VI.  512.  John  Peeston  (Isaac,  Isaac,  Isaac,  Levi, 
Roger),  bom  at  Fairfield,  X.  J.,  6  Feb.  1796;  died  in 
Greenwich,  X.  J.,  8  Oct.  1858;  married  at  Millville, 
X.  J.,  1  Mar.  1817,  Hannah  Dennis;  born  April,  1798; 
died  at  Greenwich,  Jan.,  1880. 

Children : 

970.  Jane  Dennis,  b.  23  .\ug.  1820;  d.  Nov,  1820. 
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971.  John  Howabd,  b.  17  Mar.  1822,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

972.  Mabia,  b.  22  Feb.  1824 ;  d.  same  day. 

973.  William  Horace,  b.  1  July  1825. 

974.  Lovica  Jane,  b.  11  Mar.  1828;  d.  13  Apr.  1882;  m,  12  Apr. 

1845,  Ellwood  Smith  Bateman.  Ch. :  1.  Isaac  Newton,  b. 
21  May  1847 ;  2.  Joseph  C.,  b.  20  May  1848 ;  3.  Mary  Caro¬ 
line,  b.  14  July  1850,  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  d.  there  10 
Aug.  1892,  m.  12  Apr.  1871,  William  Burt  Cornwell,  son 
of  Ananias  and  Sara  Cornw’ell,  descended  from  William 
Cornwell  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  1632,  b.  11  Feb.  1851,  at 
Bridgeton;  ch. :  (a)  John  Gibson  Cornwell,*  b.  12  Feb. 
1872;  (b)  Emma  Cornwell,  b.  7  Feb.  1874,  d.  12  Nov. 
1878;  4.  Melona,  b.  Aug.  1853,  d.  6  Jan.  1876;  5.  Alice, 
b.  12  July  1857,  d.  29  June  1878;  6.  Edward  Preston, 
b.  5  Feb.  1865. 

975.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  8  June  1830;  d.  at  Greenwich,  6  May 

1894,  unmarried. 

976.  Hannah  Maria,  b.  2  Nov,  1832 ;  d.  in  infancy. 

977.  Isaac,  b.  2  Sept.  1835;  d.  in  infancy. 

978.  Isaac  Edward,  b,  22  Apr.  1838 ;  d.  13  Jan.  1865. 

979.  Charles  Miller,  b.  21  Oct.  1840(?)  ;  d.  in  infancy. 

VI.  515.  Rev.  John  Bowee  Peeston  (John  Bower, 
Col.  Isaac,  Isaac,  Levi,  Roger),  born  in  Rupert,  Vt.,  29 
Dec.  1802 ;  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  17  Oct.  1877 ;  married, 
4  July  1831,  Mary  Wheadon,  who  died  4  Aug.  1832; 
married,  second,  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  23  June  1833, 
Clarissa  Xorth;  born  at  Farmington,  15  Aug.  1811;  liv¬ 
ing  in  1894. 

Child  of  first  wife: 

980.  John  Bower,  b.  7  July  1832. 

Children  of  second  wife: 

981.  Marcus  North,  b.  1  July  1835. 

982.  Lewis  Ogden,  b.  20  Aug.  1837 ;  killed  in  Union  Army  at 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  18  Feb.  1865. 

983.  Edward  Dwight,  b.  7  June  1840. 

♦John  Gibson  Cornwell,  Ph.D.,  is  a  Methodist  minister  and  a 
lecturer,  residing  in  Philadelphia  in  1904 ;  married  Nellie  Pick- 
ersgill;  son,  John  Gibson  Cornwell,  Jr.,  bom  9  Oct.  1899.  Dr. 
Cornwell  has  furnished  much  material  for  this  branch  of  the 
family. 
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984.  Anna  Mabia,  b.  31  Jan.  1842;  m.  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y., 

23  June  1868,  E.  Carlos  Kelsey;  res.  (1894)  Cape  Vin¬ 
cent.  Ch. :  Lewis  Preston,  b.  19  Mar.  1870;  Anna  Laura, 
b.  20  Feb.  1872;  Mary  Medora,  b.  11  Nov.  1873. 

985.  Deminq  Haven,  b.  2  Dec.  1845. 

Rev.  John  Bower  Preston  was  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

VII.  523.  David  Preston  (David,  John,  John, 
John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  25  Sept. 
1812;  died  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  31  Jan.  1873;  mar¬ 
ried  in  Charlestown,  24  May  1840,  Mary  Wiley,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Aaron  and  Mary  (Wiley)  Blake;  born  in  Hills¬ 
borough  N.  H.,  1821 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Children  born  in  Charlesto\\’n : 

986.  Herbert  Augustine,  b.  5  Aug.  1840;  d.  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  2  May  1893 ;  m.  in  Washington  19  Oct.  1869,  Annie 
Eliza,  dau.  of  James  and  Eliza  (Folk)  McNabb,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  15  Jan.  1840.  Ch. :  1.  Mary  Gertrude, 
b.  25  Aug.  1870,  d.  1  June  1878;  2.  Annie,  b.  16  Apr. 
1872,  m.  27  Apr.  1892,  John  A.  Chamberlain  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. ;  3.  Herbert  Augustine,  b.  7  July  1874, 
d.  28  Dec.  1876;  4.  James  David,  b.  2  Aug.  1876,  m.  16 
July  1902,  Mary  E.,  dau.  of  Capt.  Edward  Hoyle  and 
Mary  (McNabb)  Sanford  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  ch.:  (a) 
Edward  Herbert,  b.  13  July  1904 ;  James  David  Preston 
has  been  for  many  years  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  in  Washington ;  5.  Elizabeth 
Monica,  b.  14  Mar.  1879,  m.  8  Sept.  1900,  Herbert  S. 
Bryant  of  Washington;  6.  Catherine  Agnes,  b.  3  Apr. 
1881,  m.  10  May  1898,  Rufus  N.  Miller  who  d.  in  1900, 
m.  2nd,  15  June  1904,  John  W.  Gardner;  7.  Theodore 
Christine,  b.  27  Aug.  1883,  unmarried  in  1914.  Herbert 
Augustine  Preston  saw  more  than  three  years’  service 
with  the  Union  Army  in  the  Second  Kentucky  Infantry. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Washington  to 
engage  in  newspaper  work.  For  twenty-one  years  he 
was  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  in  1891,  after  he  left  the  Herald,  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  free-lance  in  that  work. 

987.  Mabyette  M.,  b.  18  June  1851 ;  d.  17  Mar.  1871,  in  Charles 

town. 

David  Preston  was  a  builder  in  Charlestown. 
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VII.  525.  Benjamin  Upton  Peeston  (David, 
John,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Koger),  bom  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  5  Jan.  1820;  died,  15  July  1864;  married,  8  May 
1848,  Martha  Elizabeth  Phillips;  born  in  Chester,  N.  H., 
14  Aug.  1825. 

Children,  bom  in  Lynnfield,  Mass.: 

988.  Elizabeth  Rebecca,  b.  24  July  1849. 

989.  Benjamin  Fbaneun,  b.  23  May  1851;  d.  in  Wakefield, 

Mass.,  29  Nov.  1881;  m.  10  Mar.  1875.  Ch. :  Fred  Dana, 
b.  Dec.  1875,  d.  in  10  weeks;  Ruth  May,  b.  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  8  Sept.  1877. 

990.  William  Phillips,  b.  13  June  1853;  m.  28  Dec.  1881,  in 

Wakefield,  Mass.,  Emma  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  A.  A.  and 
Mary  E.  (Gage)  Currier,  bom  there  16  May  1859. 
Children,  all  bom  in  Wakefield:  Robert  Franklin,  b. 
2  Oct.  1882;  Alice  Gage,  b.  18  Oct.  1884;  Mary,  b.  3 
Nov.  1888;  Ruth,  b.  20  Sept.  1891;  Emily  Hall,  b.  17 
Mar.  1895.  He  was,  in  1896,  a  bookkeeper  in  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass. 

991.  Abthub  Upton,  b.  4  Aug.  1854. 

992.  Rufus  Alonzo,  b.  19  Nov.  1855;  d.  28  Mar.  1856. 

993.  Mabtha  Ann,  b.  5  Dec.  1857;  d.  2  Aug.  1858. 

VII.  526.  Joshua  Putnam  Peeston  (Joshua, 
John,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  22  June  1808;  died  there,  10  Dec.  1876;  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  (Davis)  Somes  of 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Children : 

994.  SAMirEL  Somes,  b.  1846;  d.  unm.  31  Jan.  1872,  in  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 

995.  Hobatio  Wyman,  b.  1848;  m.  1877,  Mary  Ridgely  of  Balti¬ 

more;  d.  1878  at  Davos  Platz,  Switzerland;  no  children. 

996.  Clabence  Joshua,  b.  1850;  d.  aged  5  yrs. 

Mr.  Preston  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Boston.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and 
learned  his  business  at  the  formerly  well  known  firm  of 
Bartlett  and  Brewer.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
best  known  chemists  in  IN’ew  England.  He  was  for  many 
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years  senior  partner  of  the  house  of  Preston  and  Merrill, 
retiring  from  it  but  a  few  years  before  his  death  on 
account  of  his  health.  As  a  business  man  he  sustained 
the  character  of  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  upright 
merchant  and  manufacturer.  To  his  family  he  was  a 
thoughtful  and  devoted  husband  and  father,  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  to  others’  comfort. 

VII.  527.  John  Augustus  Preston  (Joshua,  John, 
John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  3 
Mar.  1810;  died  there,  14  July  1881;  married  there,  3 
June,  1840,  Eliza  Fuller  Ashton,  who  died  14  Nov.  1857. 
Children : 

997.  John  Ashton,  b.  2  Jan.  1843;  unmarried. 

998.  Fbancis  Gbeenwood,  b.  1847;  d.  young. 

999.  Sabah  Ashton,  b.  28  Feb.  1849;  m.  in  Boston,  28  Feb. 

1882,  Israel  Ludlow  Garrard  Rice  of  Cambridge.  Ch. : 
Emma  Hunt,  b.  12  Mar.  1883;  John  Preston,  b.  22  Feb. 
1888 ;  both  born  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mr.  Preston  lived  in  Boston. 

VII.  528.  Dr.  Alonzo  Ferdinand  Preston  (Josh¬ 
ua,  John,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  28  Aug.  1811;  died  there,  9  Sept.  1904;  married 
in  Upton,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1844,  Fanny  Ward,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Hepsibah  (Ward)  Macfarland;  born  there, 
18  Sept.  1817. 

Child : 

1000  Frank  Alonzo,  b.  29  Jan.  1846 ;  d.  in  Boston,  13  May  1900 ; 
m.  in  Boston,  5  June  1878,  Marion  Winifred,  daughter 
of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Christian  Wetherston  (Renton) 
Loring,  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  24  Aug.  1853.  Res. 
5  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  Ch. :  Frank  Loring,  b.  in  Bos¬ 
ton  9  Mar.  1886. 

Alonzo  Ferdinand  Preston  was  a  dentist  at  5  Newbury 
Street,  Boston. 

VII.  533.  Nathaniel  Whitmore  Preston  (Ira, 
John,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Danvers, 
7  April  1817 ;  married  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  19  Feb. 
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1850,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Russell  and  Ann 
Xancy  (Ackley)  Holmes;  bom  in  Lyons,  X.  Y.,  29  Sept. 
1824.  He  was  living  in  1893  in  Wheelersburg,  Ohio. 
Xo  children. 

VII.  534,  Ika  Mills  Preston  (Ira,  John,  John, 
John,  Thomas,  Roger),  bora  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  21  April 
1818;  married  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  May,  1848,  Jane  S. 
Woodruff,  who  died  Oct.,  1890,  in  Marietta.  He  was 
living  in  1893.  Xo  children. 

VII.  536.  Abel  Preston  (Abel  X,,  Levi,  John, 
John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  5  Xov, 
1812;  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  25  Feb.  1885;  married  in 
Danvers  29  May  1837,  Jane,  daughter  of  Xathaniel  and 
Betsey  (Merritt)  Tuttle;  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  4  Xov. 
1812;  died  in  Lynn,  10  Feb.  1898. 

Children  born  in  Danvers: 

1001.  Edwabd  ty.,  b.  14  May  1838;  unm. 

1002.  John,  b.  21  July  1842;  d.  20  Sept.  1842. 

1003.  Sarah  Ellen,  b.  20  Jan.  1844;  d.  24  Sept.  1849. 

1004.  Sarah  Alice,  b.  9  July  1850;  m.  2  Sept.  1875,  Edwin  F. 

Eowe  of  Lynn.  Ch. :  Fred  P.,  b.  1876;  Jessie  C.,  b. 
29  Oct.  1877.  They  reside  in  Lynn. 

Abel  Preston  was  a  carpenter  and  lived  in  the  part 
of  Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody.  He  served  the  town 
as  Selectman. 

VII.  547.  Levi  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  John,  John, 
Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  12  Oct.  1840; 
married  10  Oct.  1872,  Mary  Eliza,  daughter  of  Charles 
E.  and  Mary  P.  Brown.  Xo  children. 

Levi  Preston  resided  in  Peabody,  Mass.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  many  years.  Was 
a  trustee,  and  on  the  investment  board  of  the  Warren 
Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  of  Peabody. 

VII.  548.  Major  Daniel  Johnson  Preston  (Dan¬ 
iel,  Levi,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  13  Feb.  1817;  died  there  25  Dec.  1886;  married 
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in  Xewburyport,  16  !Mar.  1843,  Elizabeth  Coffin  Hoyt, 
who  died  in  Danvers,  3  Oct.  1884. 

1005.  Had  one  child  which  died  in  infancy. 

Col.  Daniel  Preston,  the  father  of  Major  Daniel,  died 
when  the  latter  was  seven  years  old,  and  he  lived  with 
his  grandfather,  Levi  Preston.  After  leaving  school  he 
went  to  work  as  a  shoe  cutter  in  the  shop  of  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Preston ;  he  afterv'ard  conducted  an  express  busi¬ 
ness  between  Danvers  and  Boston,  and  later  a  livery 
stable.  He  kept  a  hotel  for  several  years  where  the 
Berr>'  Tavern  now  stands  and  later  was  in  the  same  busi 
ness  in  Peabody.  He  then  moved  to  Marblehead  and 
worked  at  his  trade  of  shoe  cutting  and  while  there  was 
elected  captain  of  the  local  militia  company.  He  then 
returned  to  Danvers  and  worked  at  his  trade.  He  was 
deputy  sheriff  of  Essex  County  from  1878  until  his  death 
and  Collector  of  Taxes  of  Danvers  from  1881. 

When  first  married  he  lived  on  Danvers  Square  in  a 
house  which  stood  where  A.  W.  Beckford’s  store  now 
stands.  Later  he  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
Maple  Street  near  Putnam. 

He  enlisted  19  Aug.  1862  as  1st  Lieut,  in  Co.  F.,  35th 
Regt.,  M.  V.  M.,  and  left  camp  at  Readville  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  22  Aug.  He  was  in  Burnside’s  command  and 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
where  his  captain  was  wounded  and  the  command  of  the 
company  fell  on  him;  he  was  promoted  captain  28  Sept. 
1862.  He  was  at  Fredericksburg  in  December  and  passed 
the  winter  at  Falmouth,  Va.  They  were  then  ordered 
to  I7ewport  News  and  transferred  to  Gen.  Grant’s  com¬ 
mand.  They  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg 
and  while  in  camn  at  Big  Black  river  he  was  prostrated 
by  sickness  and  sent  home;  on  1  Dec.  1863  he  had  so 
xar  recovered  that  he  again  went  to  the  front,  was  pro¬ 
moted  major  6  Dec.  1863  and  assigned  to  the  36th  U.  S. 
colored  troops,  serving  with  them  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  mostlv  in  the  Carolinas.  He  was  a  member  of  vari¬ 
ous  fraternal  orders. 

VIL  552.  Charles  Putnam  Preston  (John,  Levi, 
John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Danvers,  Mas?.,  24 
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Sept.  1820 ;  died  there  27  Oct.  1887 ;  married  in  Fremont, 
N.  H.,  29  Jan.  1845,  Sarah  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Ruth  (Stuart)  Hooke*;  bom  there  30  Dec.  1820; 

•William  Hooke,  son  of  Humphrey  and  Cicely  Hooke  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  England,  settled  in  York,  Maine.  He  was  born  12  April 
1612;  married  Eleanor,  widow  of  Capt.  Walter  Norton  of 
York.  He  moved  to  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  1640;  he  died  in  1654 
and  his  widow  returned  to  York.  Children: 

1.  WnxiAM,  b.  about  1635  in  York. 

2.  JosiAH,  b.  about  1637  in  York. 

3.  Jacob,  b.  15  Sept.  1640  in  Salisbury. 

William  Hooke,  son  of  William  and  Eleanor  Hooke  m.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dyer;  children  b.  in  Salisbury: 

1.  WUJJAM. 

2.  Elizabeth,  b.  22  Feb.  1671  /2 ;  m.  Ezekiel  Carruth  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  1698. 

3.  Eleanob,  b.  20  Feb.  1673  /4 ;  m.  Andrew  Greeley,  17  Aug. 
1702. 

4.  Hcmphbet,  b.  28  Jan.  1675/6;  m.  Judith  March,  5  May 
1700. 

5.  Jacob,  b.  7  Jan.  1677  /8 ;  m.  Mary  March,  17  Apr.  1707. 

6.  Mabtha,  b.  18  June  1681 ;  m.  William  Buswell,  7  Apr.  1715. 

7.  JosiAH,  b.  26  Aug.  1683. 

William  Hooke,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Dyer)  Hooke, 
m.  1.  Mary - ;  m.  22  Sarah  Carr ;  children  bom  in  Salisbury : 

1.  Elizabeth,  b.  14  Feb.,  1692/3 ;  m.  John  Eaton,  2  July  1728. 

2.  Maby,  b.  31  Jan.  1694/5;  m.  Stephen  Bement  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  2  Jan.  1728. 

3.  -4nn,  b.  16  Mar.  1696. 

4.  William. 

5.  Jacob,  b.  Nov.,  1698;  d.  7  Sept.  1773. 

6.  JosiAH,  b.  15  Mar.  1701 ;  m.  Anne  French,  12  Jan,  1726. 

7.  Fbancis,  b.  22  Mar.  1705 ;  m.  Edith  Greeley,  dau.  of 
Andrew  and  Eleanor  Greeley. 

Jacob  Hooke,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Hooke,  m.  Elizabeth 
French,  14  Jan.  1719;  she  b.  5  July  1700;  d.  1773;  children: 

1.  Dyeb,  b.  1  Sept.  1720;  d.  11  Mar.  1776. 

2.  Humphbey,  b.  27  July  1722;  m.  Hannah  Philbrick,  Nov., 
1747. 

3.  Jacob,  b.  29  Nov.  1724;  m.  Mary  Batchelder,  1749. 

4.  IMabtha,  b.  29  Mar.  1727 ;  m.  John  Judkins.  21  Nov.  1744. 

5.  Sabah,  b.  8  Oct.  1729 ;  m.  Amos  Coffin,  10  Jan.  1747. 

6.  William,  b.  8  Apr.  1732;  d.  11  Oct.  1736. 

7.  Elisha,  b.  28  Jan.  1734/5;  d.  8  Sept.  1736. 

8.  JosiAH,  b.  25  July  1737 ;  m.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Josiah  and 
Anne  (French)  Hooke. 

9.  Elizabeth,  b.  25  Jan.  1740/1 ;  ra.  Simon  Nudd. 

10.  Fbancis,  m.  Mary  Band  of  Deerfield,  N,  H. ;  lived  in  Chi¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Dyer  Hooke,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (French)  Hooke, 
m.  2  Nov,  1744,  Hannah,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Gove) 
Brown ;  b.  3  Nov.  1722 ;  d.  20  Sept.  1800 ;  children : 
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died  in  Danvers,  30  May  1908. 

Children  born  in  Danvers: 

1006.  John  Stuabt,  b.  3  Apr.  1846;  d.  16  July  1872;  unm. 

1007.  Walter  Augustus,  b.  13  June  1848;  d.  23  May  1869;  unm. 

1008.  Charles  Henry,  b.  22  Mar.  1863;  m.  22  Apr.  1903,  Nellie 

Chapman,  d.  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Perkins  (Stan¬ 
ley)  Nichols;  b.  in  Danvers,  6  Aug.  1874.  Ch. :  1.  Ruth 
Stuart,  b.  in  Danvers,  18  Mar.  1904 ;  m.  8  May  1926, 
Eliot  Gray  Goldsmith  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  she  grad, 
from  :^^ount  Holyoke  College  in  1925.  Ch. :  Jack  Pres¬ 
ton,  b.  Dec.  8,  1928;  2.  Charles  Putnam,  b.  in  Danvers, 
12  Nov.  1905;  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  1928;  3.  Stan¬ 
ley  Nichols,  b.  in  Danvers,  8  Nov,  1907 ;  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  1928. 

Charles  Henry  Preston  was  educated  in  the  Danvers 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  1883.  He  was  a  chemist  at  the  Mass.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  until  1884  and  chemist  in  the 
food  and  drug  laboratory  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of 
Health  until  1890.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Dan¬ 
vers  Savings  Bank  since  1893,  president  1910  to  1916 
and  treasurer  since  1916.  He  has  held  a  number  of 


1.  Abraham,  b.  17  Nov.  1745 ;  m.  Rachel  Elkins,  22  Nov.  1768. 

2.  Elisha,  b.  18  Nov.  1747;  d.  22  Feb.  1831. 

3.  Dyer,  b.  21  Jan.  1749;  m,  Sarah  Sleeper  and  lived  in 
Chichester. 

4.  Israel,  b.  17  Jan.  1754;  m.  Dolly  Griffin  of  Sando^vn,  N.  H. 

5.  Hannah,  b.  24  Oct»  1757 ;  m.  Dr,  Thomas  Stowe  Ranney 
of  Brentwood,  N.  H. 

6.  PETia,  b.  15  Dec.  1763 ;  m.  Hannah  Sleeper  and  lived  in 
Chichester. 

Elisha  Hooke,  son  of  Dyer  and  Hannah  (Brown)  Hooke,  m. 
Sarah,  dau.  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Swain)  Clark,  25  Mar.  1773; 
b.  9  Feb.  1754 ;  d.  11  Mar.  1808 ;  children : 

1.  Jacob,  b.  5  Jan.  1774;  m,  Sarah  Brown  Elkins,  15  Oct. 
1798. 

2.  Moses,  b.  19  Apr.  1777;  d.  2  Apr.  1872. 

3.  Sabah,  b.  4  Aug.  1782;  m.  Reuben  Hooke,  16  Apr.  1803. 
Moses  Hooke,  son  of  Elisha  and  Sarah  (Clark)  Hooke,  m. 

14  Mar.  1804,  Ruth,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Brown)  Stu¬ 
art  ;  b.  17  Mar.  1783 ;  d.  6  Apr.  1872 ;  children : 

1.  Moses,  b.  19  July  1806 ;  m.  Mary  Brown. 

2.  Daniel  Clark,  b.  13  May  1808;  d.  28  Oct.  1824. 

3.  Horace  Hubbard,  b.  16  Feb.  1810;  d.  4  July  1818. 

4.  Ruth  Stuart,  b.  20  Jan.  1813;  m.  Dr.  Nathan  French  of 
Malden,  Mass. 

5.  Sarah  Hubbard,  b.  30  Dec.  1820;  m.  Charles  P.  Preston 
of  Danvers,  Mass. 
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town  oflSces  and  represented  Danvers,  Peabody  and 
Topsfield  in  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1901  and  1902,  Since  1887  he  has  carried  on  the  farm 
which  has  been  in  the  family  since  1753.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  several  years 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  Putnam  Preston  was  educated  in  the  Danvers 
schools  and  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  Academy.  For  some  years 
he  manufactured  shoes,  but  all  his  life  he  was  a  farmer. 
He  also  sold  afjricultural  implements  for  many  years  and 
many  Essex  County  farmers  bought  their  first  mowing 
machines  of  him. 

He  held  many  oflices  in  town  and  state.  He  served 
the  town  as  Selectman  and  member  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  Representative  in  the  Legislature  in 
1864  and  1865,  and  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  for  six  years  from  1869  to  1874.  He 
was  appointed  by  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission  and  served  three 
years.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital  at  the  time  of 
its  opening  in  1876  and  served  until  his  death  in  1887, 
having  been  appointed  by  three  governors. 

When  George  Peabody,  the  Ixindon  banker,  a  native 
of  the  town,  gave  money  to  establish  the  Peabody  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Danvers,  he  made  Mr.  Preston  a  life  trustee.  He 
also  served  as  trustee  and  member  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank  for  several  years.  Agri¬ 
culture,  however,  received  his  greatest  attention  and  he 
was  very  active  in  all  matters  relating  to  it,  serving 
twenty-five  years  as  secretary  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  and  doing  much  to  make  its  fairs  a  success. 

He  was  active  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
serving  on  the  “Standing  Committee”  and  on  other  com¬ 
mittees.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  previous 
to  the  formation  of  that  party  he  was  a  Whig. 

VII.  560.  Hiram  Porter  Preston  (Hiram,  Levi, 
John,  John,  Thomas,  Roger),  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  3 
July  1857 ;  married  at  Danvers,  4  July  1887,  Hannah 
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E.,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Olive  Hall ;  born  in  Dover, 
X.  H.,  1867. 

Child : 

1009.  Lizzie  S.,  b.  27  Apr.  1891,  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Hiram  P.  Preston  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  was 
in  business  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  afterward  in  St. 
Louis,  !Mo.,  where  he  died. 

VII.  564.  William  Henry  Preston  (William, 
Levi,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Eoger),  born  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  9  Sept.  1840 ;  died  there  16  Jan.  1872 ;  married 
14  Feb.  1867,  Harriet  Endicott,  daughter  of  Elijah  and 
Ruthy  (Nourse)  Hutchinson;  born  in  Danvers,  20  July 
1841;  she  is  living  in  Danvers  (1929). 

Child: 

1010.  Lm.TAN  Endicott,  b.  28  June  1869;  m.  28  June  1892 

Harry  Gardner  Johnson.  Ch. :  Gardner. 

Mr.  Preston  lived  in  Danvers. 

VII.  573.  James  Preston  (Othniel,  Othniel,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  at  Fort  Ann,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  3  Apr.  1791;  died  in  South  Dansville, 
Steuben  Co.  17.  Y.,  28  June  1847 ;  married  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Josiah  Gorham;  born  at  Fort  Ann,  7  Feb.  1787; 
died  in  South  Dansville,  17  Apr.  1852. 

Children : 

1011.  James  H.,  b.  3  June  1820  in  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

1012.  Othniel,  b.  1822,  in  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

1013.  Josiah  Gobham,  b.  1824,  in  Penfleld,  N.  Y. 

1014.  Phoebe,  d.  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

1015.  Maby,  d.  in  Chicago,  10  Mar.  1881. 

1016.  Eunice. 

1017.  Roxand,  d.  in  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

J ames  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  stone  and  brick 
mason.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812  (family  rec.). 

VII.  581.  Levi  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  X.  Y.,  12  Oct. 
1782;  died  in  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  X.  Y.,  22  Jan. 
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1857,  a}2;ed  74  years,  3  mos.  and  10  days  (G.  S.) ;  mar¬ 
ried,  first.  Wealthy  Lathrup;  bom,  1778;  died  in  Clar¬ 
endon,  8  Feb.  1833,  aged  55  years  (G.  S.)  ;  married, 
second,  Orilla  Thomson;  bom,  1797 ;  died  30  July  1840, 
a^ed  43  years;  married,  third.  Content  Robinson,  Oct., 
1840. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1018.  Chesteb,  b.  9  Apr.  1808. 

1019.  John. 

1020.  Delight,  lived  to  be  over  97  years  of  age;  m.  -  Aus¬ 

tin;  lived  at  Williamston,  Mich. 

1021.  Anna. 

1022.  Clabissa. 

Children  by  second  wife: 

1023.  Obilla  a.,  b.  3  Feb.  1834;  m.  Edgar  J.  Waite.  Ch. :  1. 

Eugene  D.,  b.  Murray,  N.  Y.,  4  Oct.  1852 ;  2.  Charlie  E., 
b.  Barre,  N.  Y.,  23  July  1854 ;  3.  Alice  E.,  b.  Murray, 
N.  Y.,  14  Jan.  1859;  4.  Fred  E.,  b.  Murray,  N.  Y.,  9 
Oct.  1863 ;  5.  Arthur  E.,  b.  Murray,  N.  Y.,  29  Nov.  1866 ; 
6.  Lillian  J.,  b.  Mount  Morris,  Mich.,  4  Oct.  1873.  Mrs. 
Waite  lives  (1904)  in  Flushing,  Mich. 

1024.  Le:vi,  b.  2  Nov.  1837,  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y. ;  he  enlisted  as 

a  private  in  the  42nd  Ill.  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  promoted  Captain,  and  died  Dec.,  1863,  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Children  by  third  wife: 

1025.  Jane. 

1026.  Janette. 

Levi  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Clarendon, 
Orleans  Co.,  ^N".  Y.  His  gravestone  is  standing  in  the 
cemetery  there. 

VII.  582.  James  Pbeston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co., 
N".  Y.,  26  Oct.  1789  (another  record  1788) ;  died  in 
Waterloo,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  1  Mar.  1858;  married  in 
De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co.,  Y.,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
William  Scott;  horn  in  Washington  Co.,  H.  Y. ;  died 
in  Prairieville,  Mich.,  1878. 
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Children : 

1027.  Thankful,  b.  7  Mar.  1811;  m.  Ansel  Havens. 

1028.  Calvin,  b.  24  May  1813;  m.  Polly  Powell. 

1029.  Ephraim,  b.  11  Oct.  1816. 

1030.  Cathmiine,  b.  17  June  1821,  at  Prairieville,  Mich.;  m. 

Samuel  Hart  and  resided  at  Prairieville. 

1031.  Ursula,  b.  9  Apr.  1826,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  m.  Eras- 

tus  Wood;  she  resided  at  Battle  Creek. 

James  Preston  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner;  he  resided 
in  various  places  in  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York  and  Mich¬ 
igan. 

VII.  583.  Aaeon  Peeston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  19  Jfov.  1791  (another  record 
1790),  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co.,  17.  Y. ;  died  in  Bur¬ 
lington  City,  Kansas,  Xov.,  1871 ;  married  in  Xew  York 
State,  1826,  Sarah,  daughter  of  !^njamin  Hix;  born  in 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  1792 ;  died  in  Burlington  City,  Kansas, 
Oct.,  1876. 

Children : 

1032.  Lorinda,  b.  6  Julj'  1809,  in  Springfield,  N.  Y. ;  m.  John 

Tefft;  son  George  lives  (1899)  Garnett,  Anderson  Co., 
Kansas. 

1033.  Melvehn,  b.  20  Mar.  1811,  in  De  Ruyter,  X.  Y. ;  married 

Lorania  storehouse ;  lived  near  Ottaw’a,  Kan. ;  ten 
children. 

1034.  Dolly  S.,  b.  5  Mar.  1816,  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y. ;  m.  David 

Palmer  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1035.  Lydia,  b.  1818  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Moses  Woods  of  Or¬ 

leans  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  son  Lemuel,  editor,  Burlington,  Kan. 

1036.  Amanda  M.,  b.  14  Dec.  1822,  in  Homer,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Strat¬ 

ton  Adams  of  Slarshall,  Mich.;  d.  Osage  Co.,  Kan. 

1037.  Alonzo,  b.  in  Carlton,  N.  Y. ;  d.  aged  1  year. 

1038.  Aaron,  b.  5  May  1827,  in  Carlton,  N.  Y. 

1039.  Sarah  K.,  b.  3  Apr.  1831,  in  Gaines,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Zena 

Woods  of  Grass  Lake,  Mich. ;  d.  in  Missouri ;  he  resides 
(1899)  in  Oregon. 

1040.  Harriet,  b.  25  June  1834,  in  Grass  Lake,  Mich. ;  m.  Jere¬ 

miah  Mickel,  a  Baptist  minister. 

Aaron  Preston  was  a  millwright ;  also  an  Advent 
preacher  or  elder.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 
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(family  ree.)-  He  oivned  a  farm  at  Francisco,  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  (1903)  occupied  by  Emily  Powell,  daughter 
of  John  Preston,  brother  of  Aaron. 

VII.  585.  Philip  Pbeston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Eoger),  bom  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co., 
N".  Y.,  1  Mar.  1795;  died  in  Clarendon,  X.  Y.,  Dec., 
1880 ;  married  in  De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co.,  17.  Y.,  1 
Jan.  1818,  Sally  Rogers;  bom,  1793;  died  in  Clarendon, 
X.  Y.,  Xov.,  1867,  aged  74  years. 

Children : 

1041.  Almeda,  b.  25  Dec.  1818;  d.  17  Apr.  1854;  m.  William 

Whipple. 

1042.  Lyman,  b.  21  Jan.  1821. 

1043.  Jane  Malvina,  b.  15  May  1824;  d.  18  July  1825. 

1044.  Lemuel,  b.  10  May  1826. 

1045.  Obilla,  b.  10  Apr.  1828;  d.  20  Dec.  1880,  in  Erie  Co., 

X.  Y. ;  m.  -  Locke. 

1046.  Philip,  b.  10  Jan.  1831;  unm. ;  drowned  in  his  own  reser¬ 

voir  in  Julian,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  20  May  1893,  in 
rescuing  someone  from  drowning. 

Philip  Preston  lived  and  died  in  Clarendon,  Orleans 
Co.,  X.  Y.  He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  there  with  his 
brother,  Levi  Preston. 

VII.  586.  Epiikaim  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  X.  Y.,  11 
Apr.  1797 ;  died  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  July,  1877 ; 
married  Lucy  Rogers;  her  mother  Betsey  (Luther)  Rog¬ 
ers  lived  to  be  102  years  old. 

Children : 

1047.  James,  d.  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Aug.,  1902. 

1048.  Albist,  b.  26  Oct.  1826;  res.  (1904)  Whittier,  Cal.;  m. ; 

no  children. 

1049.  Emeline,  m.  -  Francis. 

1050.  Adaline,  m.  Alfred  Metcalf. 

1051.  Fannie,  m.  -  Kirby. 

1052.  Almon  E.,  b.  15  July  1832. 

1053.  Malvina,  b.  - ;  m.  -  Wright;  res.  (1904)  Port 

Orchard,  Wash.  Ch. :  4  daughters. 
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VIL  587.  John  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  3  May  1799 ;  died  in  Francisco,  Mich.,  25  Aug. 
1878;  married  in  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  14 
Apr.  1825,  Relief,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Marge  (In¬ 
man)  Osgood;  bom  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  12  May  1808; 
died  in  Francisco,  3  Feb.  1877. 

Children : 

1054.  Ann  Euza,  b,  30  Jan,  1826,  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 

Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  30  July  1892  (another  rec.  19  Jan.)  ; 
m.  -  Correll. 

1055.  Henby,  b.  4  Jan.  1828,  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y. ;  d.  there  8 

May  1829. 

1056.  Marge  Ann,  b.  15  July  1830,  in  Clarendon,  N,  Y. ;  m. 

William  R.  Glover;  res.  Jackson,  Mich.  Ch. :  1,  Leora 
Ida,  unm.,  res.  Clay  Springs,  Fla. ;  22.  Hiram  Edward, 
unm.,  res.  Jackson,  Mich. ;  3.  Lunetta,  m.  A.  Yocum, 
res.  Jackson,  Mich.;  4.  Mina,  vmm.,  lives  Clay  Springs, 
Fla. 

1057.  Emily,  b.  4  Nov.  1832,  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Ira  Pow¬ 

ell.  Ch. :  Francis  M. ;  res.  Francisco,  Mich. 

1058.  Hibam,  b.  16  Jan.  1835,  in  Francisco,  Mich. 

1059.  Zebuiah,  b.  24  Nov.  1837,  in  Francisco,  Mich.;  na.  Ora 

McDole.  Ch.:  George  Herbert,  res.  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

1060.  Sarah  Mabia,  b.  4  May  1840,  in  Francisco,  Mich.;  m. 

Abernathy  Tinker.  Ch. :  1.  Etta ;  2.  Ella,  twins ;  res. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

1061.  Mabtha,  b.  15  Dec.  1843,  in  Francisco,  Mich.;  d.  17  Sept. 
1849. 

1062.  George,  b.  25  Nov.  1845,  in  Francisco,  Mich. 

John  Preston  moved  to  Warrensville,  Ohio,  in  1832, 
and  then  to  Grass  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  where  he 
afterward  resided.  He  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  car¬ 
penter  until  1832,  and  then  a  farmer,  principally. 

VII.  588.  Lyman  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co., 
N".  Y.,  17  Sept.  1801;  d.  Otselic,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1  June  1889 ;  married,  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co.,  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Cary  Y.  and  Katy  (Richer)  Reynolds;  bom 
in  Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  died  in  Otselic,  H.  Y.,  1880. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Sept.  30  Sch.  “Echo”  “  Martinique  Quiner  100  casks  molasses. 

Nov.  22  Sch.  “Hannah”  “  St.  Thomas  Kemp  9  casks  molasses. 

John  Trail 

Dec.  11  Sch.  “Alpha”  “  Martinique  Blackler  100  casks  molasses. 

Nich.  Broughton  &  others 


a 

Q 


March  2  Soh.  “Leader”  “  St.  Thomas  Ramsdell  84  4  .'>8%  boxes  Havannah  ci{»ars. 

March  20  Sch.  “Clinton”  “  Anx  Cayes  Wm.  Bartoll  8.3  5  423  baps  cofFee — 9000  lbs.  logwood. 

July  28  Barque  “Mary  Kimball”  “  Cadiz  Freeto  372  14  cask  red  wine — salt. 

Aug.  19  Barque  “Sardius”  “  Cadiz  Lindsey  267  10  %  cask  red  wine — salt. 
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Ship  “Diana”  160  29/95  Formerly  a  brigantine. 

Sch.  “Jeremiah”  68  Formerly  an  enrolled  vessel. 

Ship  “Ulysses”  163  10/95  Formerly  a  barque. 

Sch.  “Polly”  65  Register  defaced. 

Ship  “Eagle”  318  26/95  New  vessel. 
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